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Robin Brilliant 



CHAPTER I 

THE TOPIC OF THE STRANGER 

Thomas Pharo made his difficult way up the steep 
street of the village. He was going to Lamzed's, but the 
frantic east wind full in his teeth and eyes seemed to blow 
him back two steps for every one he took. It was a De- 
cember day and one of absolute mutiny. Even the deli- 
cate beauty of the bared trees had taken on some aspect 
of weirdness. On the laced branches birds sat in couples, 
in trios, in moody clusters. Now and then one alone, a 
solitary, drearily-flitting thing, crossed from one tree to 
the other, or flew low across the dull fields. 

This external dreariness did not affect Pharo. He had 
seen it, in due season, from his birth. He never ques- 
tioned or resented or wondered. He felt no grudge for 
winter, no gratitude to spring. The pageant of many 
years had slid before his eyes, which remained indifferent. 
He only knew that the wind was cold, and he turned up 
the collar of his frayed black coat and bent his head. 

The winding village street fell back behind him — the 
irregular street, where the malthouse raised its shoulders, 
and the new cottages, asserting themselves impudently 
between their elders, stuck forth red faces. He turned 
the comer by the doctor's — 3. plainly-built old house 
veined all over the sober walls with leafless creepers. 

The last bit of rise to Lamzed's shop was the steepest 
in the village ; it was emblematic of Lamzed's social alti- 
tude. The position of grocer and postmaster, added to 
that of Chairman of the Parish Council, ranked barely 
below that of parson or doctor. 

Pharo climbed up. On his right was the carrier's shop, 
yellow-washed and grey-timbered, with sullen brows and 
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a pink and yellow display of sweetstuff and oranges. On 
his left was the stationer's, with windows set forth 
bravely ; Christmas cards and pretty trumpery vying. A 
slight turn more to the left and he saw the church, set 
about by thickly-lying dead, with their braggart head- 
stones, topped by the peculiar tower which proclaimed it 
Sussex. 

Lamzed nestled snugly beneath the church, just on the 
other side of the wall — respectable, always prudent, Lam- 
zed I He was one of the churchwardens. On questions 
of ritual he had dared defy the parson. It was darkly 
hinted in Wetherfold that Mr. Quirk, the vicar, urged 
forward by Miss Julia Bayly, the captain's youngest 
daughter, leaned ominously toward Popery. 

Mrs. Lamzed was a dissenter. She attended the chapel 
at the bottom of the village. It was only of corrugated 
iron. Near it was a plot of ground which bore a board, 
"Site for the New Church." But dissent was weak in 
Wetherfold. Still, the new grocer midway down the vil- 
lage was a dissenter — so that it was fortunate, from a 
business point of view, that Mrs. Lamzed preferred 
chapel. 

Three steps, generously wide and rounded at the ends, 
led into the shop. They were steps thick with parish 
chronicles — ^uneven, dented, worn away with many feet. 
Pharo went up them now. Cold without, he was com- 
placently glowing within. He experienced his mild 
masculine excitement. He was the bearer of news, and 
Lamzed's would be full of women doing their Christmas 
shopping. 

He opened the door and the spiteful wind dashed in 
before him. People looked up from each side of the 
counters with an annoyance which was only momentary, 
which was followed by a hum of greeting. "How be 
you. Muster Pharo? Cold day, Tummas, ain't it? I 
was purt' nigh perished comin' up the hill." Lamzed, 
always genial, rubbed his hands and moved his head, so 
that his shrewd eyes behind his spectacles winked and 
sparkled. "Now what can we do for you this afternoon, 
Mr. Pharo?" he inquired, meeting the woodman's broad 
grin with another — Pharo was always grinning. 

He shambled along the narrow passage between the 
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grocery and the drapery counters ; a burly, rocking figure, 
in his muddy leather leggings reaching tightly up his 
thigh, his greenish coat and his old cap with a peak. The 
chronic mirth of his mouth drew his shaved lip sideways. 
He screwed up his eyes and surveyed his assembled neigh- 
bours roguishly. 

"I heerd a bit o' news as I walks up the street," he an- 
nounced at last. "Young Muster Faigence's comin' back, 
Willyam Blackaby telled me— dunno how he knowed. He 
hollers out o' the ditch as he was cleanin' — and crool 
weather fer hedgin' and ditchin' — ^'Tummas,' he ses, 
'Muster Faigence's comin' back to-day from furrin' parts,' 
he ses, 'France maybe — or thereabouts.' " 

This speech made a flutter in the shop. The master of 
Lesser Fanne was coming back ! The spacious house, so 
long blank, so long grimly shadowed with what was past, 
would live again. The women all pursed up their pale 
lips and made little round eyes at each other. A twitch of 
annoyance crossed Lamzed's wholesome face. He had 
not heard of this. It vexed him when other people knew 
things that he did not. He said briskly ; with his clean- 
clipped tongue of towns — for he had served his appren- 
ticeship at so large a place as Dunchester, the cathedral 
city : 

"I knew that of course. Mr. Faigence will arrive at 
Lesser Fanne this afternoon." 

He reconciled his speech to his conscience — a Govern- 
ment ofiicial was not bound by'strict rules of veracity like 
weaker men. Sometimes one might soften the sound of 
an untruth by calling in the useful word diplomacy. Fi- 
nally, he triumphed over that weakly-protesting con- 
science by a glance at Pharo's face, which had dolorously 
fallen. 

The customers were looking coldly on him. What right 
had he to attempt to forestall the postmaster? A man 
who had the news of the world running through his hands 
daily was in no need of instruction from Thomas Pharo, 
the woodman and pig butcher. 

"A course I knowed as you'd know it, Mr. Lamzed," 
said the offender deprecatingly at last. "I'll thank you 
kindly for 'arf a ounce o' baccy — the same as always — ^and 
some o' they Following Pills for missus." 
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Lamzed with his quick business sense, became the bland 
shopkeeper at once. He skipped round the grocery coun- 
ter and reached up for the card that hung beside the clock. 
It was a square card on which rows of red pill boxes were 
neatly fastened with string. At the top was printed in 
brave black letters "tVhipson's Following Pills." Beneath 
a careful study would have informed you that the various 
boxes were for the cure of vastly differing ills — ^but vil- 
lagers are not given to careful study ; moreover, the pill 
boxes were tacked high on the card and partly covered 
the printing. The village, to a woman, had never read 
more than the first line ; to a woman it swore by Whip- 
son's Following. They were a universal panacea, and 
when Whipson's lost their virtue on you only death was 
left. 

"They're fine things for the bile. Which shall it be, 
Mr. Pharo — ^stomach or liver?" 

"Which did missus have larst week?" 

"Gracie dear, do you remember?" Lamzed called across 
to his wife. "Was Mrs. Pharo's livers or stomachs last 
week?" 

She was measuring flannel from a flaming roll on the 
drapery counter. "Why, stomach, Doddy dear. It was 
stomach, wasn't it, Mrs. Bridger? You was in here Satur- 
day with Mrs. Pharo." 

Mrs. Bridger nodded. She added over her shoulder 
in the resigned drawl of a confirmed invalid, who was yet 
a little proud of her condition : 

"You may put me up two boxes o' stomach, Mr. Lam- 
zed, if you please." 

At the same moment the grocer's wife was saying in a 
wheedling way, "Now you'll have a glass of wine and a 
fairy cake, Mrs. Bridger, to keep the cold out." 

"And Pharo will have some beer, or shall it be a drop 
of something hot ?" Lamzed added hospitably. 

This was a regular festivity at Lamzed's on the Satur- 
day preceding Christmas. The men had beer or hot 
whisky and water; the women sherry wine and fairy 
cakes, set forth on the inverted lid of a biscuit tin. They 
now began to nibble and sip with dignity, making politely 
solemn inclinations of the head each time they lifted the 
glass. 
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The sipping and soft munching went on; the neigh- 
bourly gossip, Lamzed's condescending banter and Mrs. 
Lamzed's genteel smiles. The "tick-a-tock" of the assis- 
tant in the telegraph office adjoining added to the homeli- 
ness of everything. It seemed to sound a domestic note ; 
to interrelate with the steady stroke of the clock. No one 
took the initiative and stepped out into the sickly day, 
although sometimes the door opened and a fresh customer 
came in. Once it was a pretty girl, rosy and firm of 
flesh — ^the very country maid who is so confidently be- 
lieved in by town dwellers and who so seldom exists. The 
instant she closed the door she was attacked by neigh- 
bourly queries : 

"How's your mother, Philadelphy? No better! Ah! 
Deary me. You must hev your hands full." 

Philadelphia sat down by the grocery counter. She 
threw a quick look round the shop as if in search of some 
one in particular — and found him not. Mr. Lamzed 
bustled forward to wait on her himself. Lamzed's man- 
ner with a pretty woman was paternal. His grey beard 
gave him that advantage. He could ogle and smirk with 
ratified benevolence— only sometimes Mrs. Lamzed saw 
through him. She was eyeing Philadelphia now. Lam- 
zed leaning over the counter, his spectacled eyes on the 
girl's charming downcast face, his attitude confidential 
and his voice low, was an aggravating sight for a wifely 
eye. Mrs. Lamzed's expression became dangerous. The 
other women surveyed him with smiling tolerance, and 
reserved all their arrows for Philadelphia. 

"Yes, my dear, I'll see to that. You're sure there's 
nothing else? Half of fresh, half of marge, dozen safe- 
ties, one bottle embrocation, pound o' linseed meal. Put 
those down for Mrs. Wass, James." 

Poor Philadelphia, thanks to her pretty face, got neither 
wine nor fairy cakes. Mrs. Lamzed made no sign and 
Lamzed himself was afraid to suggest. She opened the 
door and went out. 

There was an awkward pause in the shop. It was 
broken by Lamzed himself, calling out to James, in his 
sternest official voice, to be sure and put the embrocation 
in. 

"I don't set no store by thet embrocation," Mrs. Butti- 
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fant remarked in a peacemaking voice to Mrs. Lamzed. 
"There's more virtue in a drop o' turps well rubbed in. 
It takes a strong hand. I'd better have thet velvet on the 
cross, please. And a couple of yards of coffee lace, and 
thet 'ull be all." 

She glanced timidly, not at Mrs. Lamzed, but at the 
other woman who stood behind the counter. This was 
an assistant who presided at the drapery side alone in 
common times. Mrs. Lamzed herself was only a special 
constellation for particular occasions and customers. The 
villagers spoke of the assistant as "the young lady." If 
she had any other name only the Lamzeds remembered it. 
It was her habit to sit on a low stool in the shadow of the 
window trimming hats. She rose up with an air of in- 
tolerance whenever it became necessary to serve any one. 
She seemed by her grim air to water the sherry wine and 
make leaden the fairy cakes. 

Mrs. Lamzed cut the black velvet on the cross and 
made it into a neat parcel with the red flannel and the 
coffee-coloured lace. 

"I thank you," she said, as Mrs. Buttifant hoisted her 
brown wicker basket on her arm and then set it down 
again, as her eye was caught by attractive pink vests. 

Mrs. Lamzed was noted for two things — in the collo- 
quial way. One was her stately "I thank you" to every 
customer, the other was her languishing manner of ad- 
dressing Mr. Lamzed. This manner was made all the 
more noticeable by reason of her personal appearance — 
which was hard; a face of wooden impassivity above a 
gaunt body draped in black woollens. One did not look 
for archness, for anything sportive in Mrs. Lamzed. 
Sport and Mrs. Lamzed were too awful a combination. 
And yet her mode of addressing Mr. Lamzed ! She al- 
ways called him "Doddy dear," and her mood toward him 
was conveyed, not by any change of word, but by dread 
changes of inflection. She could put more storm into her 
simple "Doddy dear" than other wives could pack in a 
long stream of invective. 

The village knew not whether Doddy was a tender 
variant of Daniel, which was Mr. Lamzed's Christian 
name, or whether it was one of those absurd private ap- 
pelations which married couples hold in reserve and, for 
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the most part, guard jealously. Mrs. Lamzed cour- 
ageously bent hers to common use. 

Mr. Lamzed was now dangling with Eliza Lovely, the 
pretty wife of the landlord of the White Hart, She was 
coquettishly wavering between gammon and flank at the 
bacon counter. Was there ever such a man as Mr. Lam- 
zed for his joke ! Female Wetherfold smiled indulgently 
again — and threw a darkling glance at giddy Eliza as she 
tossed her head and jogged her baby from side to side. 
Mrs. Lamzed called across the shop at last : 

"Doddydear. Tea." 

Her tone was slightly acidulated. Lamzed knew it as 
well as he knew the telegraph code. He tdd off James 
to attend to the bacon counter and subsided behind his 
desk, where a very small servant with very long streamers 
to her cap had set a brimming breakfast cup. 

The shop kept filling and emptying ; two uneven lines of 
neighbours continually jostling and genially greeting in the 
doorway; laughing extravagantly at simple old jokes and 
wishing each other well worn compliments of the season. 
The lamps were lighted although it was still full day, of a 
sullen sort, outside. Fairy cakes and sherry were more 
than ever in demand. Through the glass upper half of 
the door how wintry the stooping sky appeared ! Gabriel 
Henbest, who had just this moment come in and was 
sheepishly choosing a blue silk square for somt pretty 
throat, said : 

•'It 'ull stir things up a bit ter have Lesser Fanne lived 
in. I could ha' told you the news as well as Pharo here. 
How many years is it since Faigences left fer good?" 

Gabriel was one of the young men in the village — ^and 
main leader of the "young party." He had only his name 
to connect him with rural tradition. For the rest he had 
a constant drawing toward town life and a boisterous con- 
tempt for all recognized authority. He would stare even 
the vicar himself out of countenance, and he only sulkily 
consented to touch his cap to Mrs. Brilliant of Great 
Fanne by reason of that lady's haughty insistence and old 
influence in the village. 

Directly he spoke of Lesser Fanne there was a faint 
gathering hum in the shop ; it was like a hive alarmed. 
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Some reminiscence drooped over them all. Then Mrs. 
Margary, of Sallows Farm, said soberly : 

"It's gettin' on fer twenty year since it was lived in 
regular." 

Lamzed added making a sound of shocked regret with 
his tongue and his teeth : 

"Teh, tch, tch — ^that was a bad business, now wasn't it? 
And is it as long ago as that?" 

Gabriel went on — 2l young man, modem, optimistic, 
greatly daring, pulling back the veil of a tragedy : 

"I never knew the rights of it. The women folk talk. 
It wur afore my time." 

"Your time!" Mrs. Margary threw him an impatient 
glance. "Why your brother Goliah wasn't bom, and he's 
a year an' two months older'n you." 

"Well, that ain't no fault o' mine, is it?" retorted the 
irrepressible Gabriel, with a wink at a fellow spirit. "And 
'taint to be expected neither that young Muster Faigence 
should bide away from the place — z fine old place and all 
his own — acause o' them what's dead and gone. He'll 
make work, he will. He'll brighten things up a bit. 
Wetherfold don't never seem ter stir." 

"He'll brighten things up," Lamzed assented briskly. 
"We'll get him on the Parish Council at the next election. 
He'll be a good man to have at the head. My position as 
a Government official prevents me doing as much as I 
should like." 

He seemed to swell beneath his snowy apron as he 
glanced through the half-opened door into the post office. 
At the mention of the Parish Council the men drew to- 
gether and the business of packing the groceries for the 
van which already drew in at the steps was suspended. 
More than one was a member, and all of them felt a proud 
interest in this new thing which was to end autocracy on 
the part of squire and parson. 

Meanwhile the women were leaning over the drapery 
counter with scared faces. They exchanged ghoulish 
nods. Some of them remembered what had happened at 
Lesser Fanne so long ago, and those who were too young 
to remember kept alive a shuddering interest in a dark 
tale often told and always added to. Once Mrs. Lamzed 
looked sharply through the glass upper half of the door. 
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She could see over the wall into the churchyard ; by cran- 
ing her long neck she could even see the Faigence family 
vault. Perhaps she half expected to see that slim figure 
that came every week to it — as if deputed in all innocence 
to do penance. 

They waited for words from Mrs. Margary who held 
the key to the story. She was a farmer's wife of the old 
school and the last woman left in Wetherfold who wore 
the discreet cottage bonnet, with its plainly-tied ribbon 
and pretty dip round the cheek. She also wore a woollen 
shawl of black and white check, and her sensible skirt of 
stout-wearing stuff was plaited in at the hips with such 
sublime ignoring of "figure" or "hang" that Mrs. Bridger, 
the village dressmaker, despaired of her. 

The other women tied round their ample shoulders that 
garment once so fashionable — ^the dolman. It was nipped 
in smartly at the waist and spread over the chest to a 
twinkling accompaniment of bead trimming. Eliza Lovely 
had a coat and skirt and a smart silk blouse, at which 
the baby's little red hands continually clawed. 

"They was two sisters, wasn't they? Tilda was the 
pretty one and Maria " 

"I can jest remember, Maria. I can see her walkin' 
down the street as plain as plain, although I was sech a 
little un." 

"She came in here," Mrs. Lamzed told them impres- 
sively, "the very day of the night when " 

"Ah, poor soul ! Who'd 'a' thought now !" 

"She was just as affable as usual. Miss Maria was al- 
ways the pleasantest of the two for all her plain face." 

"Handsome is as handsome does ; my poor old mother's 
said that many a time when she cotched me lookin' in the 
glass. Cells will be gells, you know, an' I was full o' 
foolishness, like all the rest." 

It was hard-featured Mrs. Buttifant who spoke. The 
incongruity of her being caught at the glass was so obvi- 
ous that neighbourly eyes fixed on her homeliness with a 
cold and wondering stare. 

"And it was Tilda what married Mr. Brilliant?" 

At the name of Brilliant the younger women began to 
shiver sympathetically, because they knew that the worn 
village tragedy was rising to its most fearful height. 
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"Yes, it was Miss Matilda," returned Mrs. Bridger, 
who would never be betrayed into inelegant abbreviations. 
"She was a pretty young lady for them as proposes to the 
blonde. Well, I must be gettin' along. You won't for- 
get the can of machine oil, Mr. Lamzed." 

She picked up her genteel black handbag and went out 
of the shop in a mincing way, politely bowing and smiling 
all round ; an unpleasing and presumptuous piece of ele- 
gance which made her neighbours furtively toss and sniff 
at the airs of some people. 

"They do say," pursued the former speaker, with her 
eyes on Mrs. Margary, "thet there's never bin a happy 
marriage atween Faigences and Brilliants. It's a kind o' 
spell, as you m' say. They wun't mix; it's like ile and 
water. And they sent fer you, didn't they, Mrs. Mar- 
gary, directly it wur found out?" 

Something crossed Mrs. Margary's puckered and rosy 
face. It lifted her for the brief moment to the regions of 
high emotion. 

"Yes, they sent fer me," she affirmed after a pause. 
"They alius did send — ef there was illness or company. 
I'd lend a hand with the cookin' when they give a big 
party. Old Mrs. Faigence, grandmother o' this one, she 
alius said she niver knowed nothin' like my flaky crust." 

"But it wam't flaky crust nor yet sickness thet time, 
Mrs. Margary." 

"Not sickness — in a manner o* speakin','* assented the 
narrator, settling her basket on the counter and preparing 
to enjoy an audience — while Lamzed and his men on the 
other side were packing the groceries, and Pharo, Gabriel 
and the rest were chuckling at some secret joke. 

"I knowed summat wur gooin' to happen on account o' 
two swallers what flew inter the kitchen and stared at 
me wi' their gurt bright eyes. 'Somebody's took,' I ses 
to myself, givin' a thought to my black, 'an' as like as not 
it's brother Samuel.' Atween the lights, theer wur sum- 
mat kep' scrattin' at the winder pane. Margary, he comes 
late from the fold ; we'd a lot o' young lambs thet year and 
it wur one o' they raw springs. 'Missus,' ses he, lookin' 
as white as thet bit o' caliker, 'you're wanted over at 
Lesser Fanne. I got the cart outside,' he ses." 

"Yes — and when you got there?" 
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"It don't bear talkin' about," returned the elder women 
abruptly. "It's laid on us all ter be as cheerful as may 
become Christmas time. I'll hev a look at some thick 
socks ef you please, Mrs. Lamzed. I've had the rheu- 
matics thet bad in my hand I can't hold a knittin' needle. 
I've eat as many as six raw carrots a day and it don't sim 
to ease it no sense. When I wur cook at Great Fanne 
the kitchenmaid was sech a gell fer raw carrots. She's 
married now this many a year, and got a greengrocer's 
shop at Liddleshom. I see her larst market day and she 
ses to me, as we was laughin' over old times together: 
'You eat carrots fer thet hand, Mrs. Margary. I'm alius 
a-munchin' carrots,' she ses, *an' I ain't niver sick or sorry, 
nor I don't know the meanin' o' rheumatics.' " 

Mrs. Margary was evidently not in a mood to com- 
municate tragedy to-day, although sometimes she dallied 
almost lovingly with every sad and gruesome detail of 
what she had found awaiting her that night, so long ago, 
at Lesser Fanne. Eliza Lovely broke an embarrassing 
pause by asking flippantly, "When the baby come why did 
they call her Robin? It's a boy's name." 

"Why for should they not?" demanded the mistress of 
Sallows with dignity, jealous for a family in which she 
had seen long service. "Great Fanne's hers and there's 
alius been a Robin Brilliant from the time o' King Alfred 
— leastways, so they ses. But it may be as far back as 
Bloody Mary, for all I knows on — my schoolin' ain't what 
it was. Robin's the family name. Ef theer ain't a boy, 
the gell gets it. Thet's sense and good reason." 

"And all the robins ain't cock robins," shouted Gabriel, 
catching the last words. 

There was a general laugh at this, and the sexes again 
drew together over present topics. The quick ring of 
hoofs and trundle of wheels along the road presently made 
another diversion. 

"He's coming," declared Lamzed, bustling round the 
counter and glancing at the clock in his passage. "The 
3 : 30's about in." 

He threw open the door, prepared to give a warm wel- 
come to this returning neighbour — all the more welcome, 
such was his diplomacy, because there had been no order 
for groceries from Lesser Fanne. 
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Every one hustled round him, anxious for a look. Mrs. 
Lamzed with her spare black body topped the other 
women. The cold wind ran over the red village faces, hot 
with sherry and gossip, as the carriage flashed by, and a 
young man leaned forward to nod a trifle curtly at the 
friendly countenances that rose tier upon tier and spread 
like a crimson fan. 

Lamzed shut the door when he had driven by, and all 
the customers again securely within gave comfortable 
little shivers and threw glances of eloquence at empty 
wine glasses. 

"He hasn't been here for six years and more," said the 
grocer. "This time he's come to settle. I shall take the 
first opportunity of pointing out to him his duty to the 
village. We want young blood in Wetherfold and brains 
and money. Mr. Loten Faigence has got 'em all." 

"He's bin a grand body, abroad ain't he, Mr. Lamzed 
— magistrate or summat o' thet?" 

"He was Her Majesty's representative in the Western 
Isle, Thomas Pharo," returned Lamzed, tying up a bar of 
soap with a flourish. 

"Sure! Was he now?" 

"He'll settle now he's come home. Very like there'll 
be a weddin'." Eliza Lovely tossed her restless infant 
and looked arch at the very thought of matrimony. "It 
'ud be a fine thing fer Great Fanne and Lesser Fanne to 
jine up — ^money and land. It did all belong to Brilliants 
once and Miss Robin has my hearty wishes, poor dear." 

They were all startled at a certain swing of the door. 
They all looked up. The entrance, in some occult way, 
seemed an unfamiliar one before they had seen the new- 
comer. She suddenly stood in the middle of the shop, an 
absolutely strange and astonishing figure. She expressed 
difference in the very way in which she held her arms and 
poised her round chin above her dainty throat. She was 
a bird of foreign plumage, who had fluttered in amongst 
these dun home birds. She was strange; as a conse- 
quence, there was a silent but universal desire to peck at 
and rout her. She was obviously quite a stranger. She 
came perhaps from London. Perhaps even she came from 
abroad — from France. She was perhaps not proper. Mrs 
Lamzed drew in her lip. 
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"Doddy dear," she said aloud, with a comprehensive 
movement of her hand, which seemed contrived to connect 
Lamzed and the stranger. 

Encouraged thus, Lamzed advanced — with a bland air 
inspired by the sight of a woman young and elegant. He 
waited for her to speak, but his manner expressed abso- 
lute service, and his eyes twinkled boundless curiosity. 

"I only wanted to know the way to Lesser Fanne, if you 
please," she said — as if the desire were harmless and nor- 
mal enough. 

Every woman wheeled round on her chair. Mrs. Lam- 
zed's mouth drew down yet a little. Lamzed himself 
started, then put his face nearer the charming, strange 
woman's — with the same air of admiration and familiarity 
— refined — ^that he had displayed towards Philadelphia. 

"Well, it's a goodish step from here," he said at last. 
"And who may you be wanting, madam, if I'm not taking 
a liberty. The house has been shut up for years, and 
young Mr. Faigence is only just home. Drove by here a 
quarter of an hour ago." 

Her face, soft, fair, round, with the unconscious expres- 
sion of helplessness and pleading that some men find ador- 
able, flushed. 

"He is home !" she said a little breathlessly and seeming 
to forget her audience for the moment. 

"Perhaps you want Great Fanne," pursued Lamzed, in 
his most purring and unctuous voice. "That's the large 
house which looks over the village. You turn up to it a 
little way down this road ; second on the left. Now Les- 
ser Fanne's a mile on — or more." 

"Nearly two miles, Doddy dear," corrected Mrs. Lam- 
zed, and the strange girl suddenly turning and meeting 
the accusing lamps of so many eyes hastily drew down 
her veil. 

"Thank you," she said, "thank you"; and before they 
could get further look or word she was gone. 

They all stealthily crowded to the door, which Lamzed 
opened on a pretence of giving some message to the man 
who was to drive the van. The stranger was walking 
briskly down the street. 

The exquisitely-dressed figure — all in black, and yet 
dazzling in its strange and bewildering coquetry — ^brought 
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in to the sober old village something of town's gaiety and 
movement. The cunning twist of a scarf in her hat caught 
Mrs. Lamzed's business eye. She nudged the "young 
lady," who actually participated in the general fever. 

* That's a tasty way of trimming," she said in an under- 
tone. "You might bear it in mind for the spring mil- 
linery." 

She turned back, followed by a cluster of excited cus- 
tomers. The shop during their temporary exit had posi- 
tively gathered mystery. It had garnered all the strange- 
ness and all the suspicion engendered by the attractive 
stranger. 

"Pretty woman that," said Lamzed, rubbing his hands 
and winking at Pharo. 

Mrs. Lamzed did not say "Doddy." She could hardly 
speak — yet she only looked at her fellow women help- 
lessly — just as they looked at her. 

The very utensils which swung from the low roof of the 
shop seized their share of excitement. They winked and 
rustled ; these harmless things of domestic use. Dustpans 
flashed in the dimness and took on the dignity of battle 
array; brooms, worthy and humble, attained a ferocious 
bushiness. The stranger had brought a flavour of mys- 
tery, of horror even. They all felt — ^they were all abso- 
lutely convinced, as of their catechism — that she inquired 
for Lesser Fanne with distinct evil intent. 

"He's bin in furrin' parts. We must remember thet," 
Mrs. Margary said, loosening her shawl, as if the emotion 
of the moment pressed on her throat. "I've heerd that 
France is an awful place. You said France, didn't you, 
Tummas Pharo?" 

"I said furrin parts ; it's the same thing." 

"Why, Boney come from France," breathed Eliza 
Lovely, tucking her baby's round head down. 

Wetherfold knew Napoleon by repute. His memory 
lingered in this southern county near the sea. He had 
been handed down as an eflfectual bogey from mother to 
daughter. Old Etheredge of Giblet Corner fought at 
Waterloo — or said he did. You might mention very many 
famous names to the village and the village would only 
stare, but mention Napoleon and the village stirred with 
traditional reminiscence. 
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The very word Napoleon — dread name — ^tended to dis- 
perse people. After the assemblage at Lamzed's had de- 
cided that the strange woman came from Boney's country, 
and must therefore be dimly kin with him, it broke up. 
There was nothing more to be said ; moreover, those who 
lived in the village and whose road lay through it and past 
Lesser Fanne, cherished some vague, unholy hope of see- 
ing her again. 

**It*s a pity Venus Bridger went out afore she come in," 
confided Mrs. Buttifant to Mrs. Margary, and as they 
trudged along the smarting wind brought water to their 
eyes. "She might ha' told us summat. She knowed 
Paris in her young days, and she do alius hold by it thet 
they ain't all heathen savages." 

"The main of 'em are," insisted Mrs. Margary stoutly. 
"There was one o' they boys wi' graven images come to 
my back door on'y larst week. He wouldn't goo away 
with his gibberish and me in the middle o' chumin'. I 
took hold o' Nero's collar at larst ; Margary alius will hev 
him chained up close to the door. *Look here,' I ses, 
'don't you think thet you French people can come and talk 
ter us English people, not by no means,' I ses. But bless 
you, thet young Rufus of a boy was off afore I was half 
done. They can't stand up agen a Christian tongue." 

"We none of us rightly see her face," complained Mrs. 
Buttifant, reverting to the fascinating topic of the 
stranger. "But she were young by the back o' her." 

"Them criss-cross veils wi' the big spots is a blessin' in 
disguise ter a plain face," declared Mrs. Margary shortly 
enough. 

She had the reputation of past beauty, and this gave an 
acrid flavour to all her remarks concerning good looks or 
bad. 

"But Mr. Lamzed said she wur a pretty woman." 

"Him!" 

"I ain't much for thet yeller hair myself," pursued Mrs. 
Buttifant always meek, as became one of her unfortunate 
appearance. 

"Every mop head's yeller," Mrs. Margary told her, 
speaking in rather a defiant tone and stopping at her own 
gate." Ef you're for beauty theer's Miss Robin. I dunno 
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as ever I seed a purtier face, and blue eyes and black hair 
is so oncommon." 

"She's a nice-iookin' gell," assented the other with 
somewhat forced enthusiasm. "Well, I must be steppin' 
out or dark 'ull be on me and it's a lonely walk acrost the 
fields to Leopard's Green. Good artemoon, Mrs. Mar- 
gary, and a merry Christmas." 

"The same ter you, Mary Buttifant, and many on 'em." 



CHAPTER II 

THE WINTER BUNCH 

Great Fanne stood lofty above the village, alone on 
its round and wooded hill. It was an ancient house of 
tempered brick, holding all the sad charm of age and rich 
history. 

Wetherfold looked towards Great Fanne with allegi- 
ance and affection as the big house of the neighbourhood 
and one which belonged to a good old stock. There were 
other houses just as large, perhaps even others as ancient 
and beautiful, but there was not one that was lived in all 
the year round or that had been held for centuries by the 
same family. 

The Brilliants of Great Fanne had once been powerful 
folk, owning most of the land round and wielding almost 
feudal rights in this wild Sussex country. Under the first 
James, Robin, founder and builder of the house, had been 
rich and mighty; a man well with the Court. Under 
Anne, the large part of the land was sold to Loten Fai- 
gence, who built Lesser Fanne, in what was then the new 
and splendid style — ^a spacious, sober-fronted house of 
brick, panelled and carved within ; without, set about by 
formal gardens. Under Victoria, what was left of the 
Brilliant heritage was let to different tenants for grazing 
or cultivation, but never for building. Strangers shot 
over the preserves, and a great deal of timber had been 
sold. For heir, the once fruitful Brilliants had only a 
proud dusky g^rl, who stood now at the window and 
looked down, half eagerly, half scornfully, at the road that 
wound beneath her moving eyes. 

She was very dark ; all the Brilliants were : dark in her 
colourless skin and heavy hair but startlingly fair in her 
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blue eyes. They were so blue and pale that they seemed 
to have been stolen of wilful freak from some mild, blonde 
face — and then fired. For they sparkled restlessly, always 
flashing under the sway of her various moods, and were 
only made more bright and uncannily out of place by the 
strangely intent emotions that flung her here and there at 
every hour of the day. Thus was Robin Brilliant. 

She turned her head to look at the g^lt clock on the 
mantel-shelf. It was a marble mantel-shelf of hideous 
and elaborate design. Indeed, the whole room was most 
expensively appointed according to the rules for decora- 
tion and furnishing which had prevailed in the fifties and 
sixties. There were great mirrors, reminiscent of a bar- 
ber's shop or some foreign cafe — had it not been for the 
magnificent proportions of the room and its air of sub- 
dued haughty grandeur that forbade any flippant analogy. 

The chairs and tables had heavy legs much carved and 
curled. There was an extraordinary display of Berlin 
wool work, bead work and crochet. The fireplace was of 
highly polished steel, the walls were white and gold, the 
carpet was white and sprinkled with luxuriantly blooming 
pink roses and sprays of brown fern. Cases of stuffed 
birds with gaudy plumage and bunches of wax fruit and 
flowers beneath glass shades were disposed on occasional 
tables. The whole room gave a garish air of summer. It 
seemed to wear an impudent grin for the subdued and 
wintry day. 

**He ought to be here soon." She turned back from the 
clock to the window. "I mean he ought to be passing, 
ril stay here and see the carriage go by. That is neigh- 
bourly." 

'*It is hardly maidenly, my love — ^and you will take a 
chill. If he should happen to look out of the carriage 
window and see " 

**Nonsense, grandmother dear. If he should happen to 
have the vision of a lynx and the conceit of a— of — I can't 
think of a comparison! What he really would think, if 
he could see me, which is unlikely, would be this : that it 
was a kind and neighbourly condescension on the part of 
a Brilliant to welcome back a Faigence. You know they 
are tenants of ours ; at least, I shall always consider them 
so, and I pray you won't disturb that complacent belief by 
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any mortifying practical reminder. I don't want to be 
told that they bought two-thirds of our land in the time of 
good Queen Anne of terrible memory — that they paid for 
it with honest money and so bolstered up the dissipated 
Brilliant of the period. It's an odd thing, isn't it?" her 
pale eyes changed by a piercing flash to another mood, 
**that the men of our family have been so wild and that 
the women have been so good — not to say dull. I sup- 
pose there is no occult connection between wild men and 
tiresome women." 

"My dearest Robin, please do not talk in that way. I 
can't think where you get such ideas. Come to the fire 
now and wind my wool." 

"In a moment. Ah I there it goes — the carriage with 
Loten inside." 

There was a lazy hint of colour in her brown cheeks as 
she crossed the room and, sitting sideways on the beaded 
fender stool, held her hand ready for the skein of Berlin 
wool. 

Mrs. Brilliant sat in the lady's easy chair. It stood 
precisely on one side of the fireplace, staring the gentle- 
man's armchair out of all countenance — perhaps because 
this had for so many years been empty of a constant occu- 
pant. The gentleman's easy chair had arms, the lady's 
had not. Mrs. Brilliant's crinoline set out gracefully each 
side. It contradicted the common and erroneous belief 
that this despised and finally routed feminine equipment 
was ugly and ridiculous. Mrs. Brilliant looked at once 
dignified and beautiful — but then she was that rarest of 
all creatures in a cruelly candid world, a woman aged but 
still lovely. There was a fragrance and an attractive air 
of something just past about Mrs. Brilliant ; the same air 
hung in her ugly drawing-room : the generation immedi- 
ately before your own, so captivatingly eludes and teases 
you. 

At a particular period of her career she had come to a 
full stop in the matter of costume. Contemporary fashions 
had long ceased to affect her. Indeed, she saw nothing 
new in them— only poverty of invention and shoddiness of 
material. No new fashion ever took her by surprise; it 
was not new ; she supplied it with the original name. She 
wore invariably a very full and stiff skirt of silk, of the 
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quality that, as women once proudly boasted, "stood 
alone." The pattern and stiffness of her silk was regu- 
lated by the importance of the occasion. This afternoon 
it was of black moire antique, with wide stripes of flow- 
ered satin, but in summer time she sometimes would ap- 
pear in plaintive greys, or lavenders that trembled on the 
edge of mauve. 

- Her wide bell sleeves fell away from the elbows. The 
finely-worked muslin sleeves beneath, the chemisette at 
her throat, the lace lappets of her cap, all made for ele- 
gance, for that subtle feminine finish which died out with 
the vinaigrette. She wore round her neck a triple string 
of jet beads. Her long earrings and her big brooch were 
of jet, carrying delicately painted miniatures on ivory. 
She had a hair bracelet, fastened with a pale gold clasp, 
and the crowning glories of her costume were the smsJl 
fine handkerchief and the little round apron of black silk, 
headed with jet trimming, bordered with black lace of the 
finest and supplied with a quaint and impossible pocket. 

"We ought to have a dinner for Loten," she said, wind- 
ing the wool. "I wonder if there is a turkey fit to kill. 
You might send down to the home farm. There always 
ought to be boiled turkey at a dinner party. I should like 
to welcome the dear boy home — with cordiality and yet a 
certain ceremony." 

"We won't do anything formal. It would fatigue you 
and he would be bored to death." 

"In my time, Robin, young men were not bored to 
death, as you call it, by dignified hospitality." 

"The young men were nicer then — they look so nice in 
their pictures. Good manners went as a matter of course, 
with those funny top hats and delightfully sweeping side 
whiskers. Added to that, Fve a passion for a clean- 
shaven lip. You were certainly fortunate in your young 
men. This is a degenerate age ; also, we have no one we 
could ask to meet I^ten." 

"There is the vicar— one must ask the vicar, although 
Mr. Quirk has not much conversation. There is the doc- 
tor — ^and Mrs. Vamdell. There is the captain and the 
four girls — only two of them would accept. Of course," 
a gentle sigh of regret stirred the chemisette, "none of 
them are county people. But he will understand how we 
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are placed. Houses are far apart, and so few good fami- 
lies live entirely in the country nowadays." 

"We must remember," persisted Robin, "that Loten is 
just home from the Western Isle and, worse, comes direct 
from Paris. I expect he is one walking bottled sparkle — 
a kind of animated champagne bottle. He will make our 
heads ache with the superficial brilliance which is epi- 
demic. Nowadays we sacrifice repose to smartness. Our 
heads will ache; there is no need to let him disturb our 
digestions also." 

She dropped her hands; the wool was wound. Mrs. 
Brilliant complacently began another round for her anti- 
macassar. They were new winter antimacassars of double 
Berlin wool worked in the strawberry pattern. It was a 
very elaborate pattern, and required a great deal of 
counting of stitches. Her placid low voice made a com- 
forting purr all round the gay room, on whose walls the 
fire found ever fresh spots of gilt. 

Robin jumped up and stood by the mantel-shelf, staring 
at herself thoughtfully in the mirror, straining for a sight 
of her soul behind her eager flesh. Her finger swayed the 
prisms of the glass lustres. When she had been a little 
girl it had been her darling aim to unhook these from the 
pink stand, to hold them to the sun and watch the magic 
bands of coloured light they caught. 

She turned, with a swift twist of the head — ^all her 
movements were sudden and lithe — and looked round the 
big, crudely-appointed room with impatience, with a cer- 
tain helpless resentment. Often, she wearied of the 
honeyed atmosphere in which she lived ; feeling an ache 
for something more real, passionately longing to be back 
in the fighting times of her family. She never wished to 
be forward, nor to step out into the alert working world. 
A tie, so strong, so subtle that there was reverence and 
devotion in it — all the elements that go to make a religious 
feeling — ^bound her to Great Fanne. 

But here, in the gilded, flowery drawing-room, she felt 
herself to be a girl of half a century back ; an insipid femi- 
nine thing of that period when women handed over all 
their emotions to men's keeping — ^allowing men to feel for 
them, thrill for them, suffer and kindle. §he looked down 
at her grandmother thoughtfully; the precise dainty 
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figure, with the growing antimacassar of every violent 
shade bunched on her knees ; with the wrinkled hands over 
which the wool was drawn continually, while the long 
bone needle deftly moved and the pursed lips murmured : 

"Three chain, one double crochet through both threads 
of the first round, four treble, repeat from five " 

When crochet was quite modem, a new accomplish- 
ment, did young women spend themselves on this alone? 
Were they always so beautifully calm, so dispassionate; 
discussing only the merit of one pattern over the other; 
their highest excitement a new stitch ? It must have been 
very dreary. Robin moved her fingers faster, and the 
glass drops of her grandmother's lustres tinkled plain- 
tively, like the notes of an old song on a cracked piano. 

"I think ril go down to the churchyard," she said 
abruptly. "It is getting late. I haven't been to-day." 

"But it will be dark before you are back. Take a maid 
with you." 

"That will be all right. I shall walk very fast. There 
is a cold wind." 

"But, my love," Mrs. Brilliant looked through the win- 
dow at a scowling world, "you will not be back until dusk. 
Touch the bell for Herington. She can very well accom- 
pany you." 

"Let me go alone, please. Fm quite safe, except from 
ghosts, who never favour me, although I yearn for them. 
As for people," her small dark head lifted on her neck, "a 
Brilliant is always safe enough in Wetherfold. I want to 
be alone, to walk alone ; you don't know the feeling. Per- 
haps," her voice was actually wistful, "you did once, when 
you were young." 

"I don't think I ever did, my dear, though, indeed, in 
my time, young women had not the freedom they have 
now. Three single crochet and a loop of nine chain — I'm 
sure that is wrong." 

"I'm in an ill-regulated mood of solitude and wilful- 
ness ; I should give Herington notice. Her praiseworthy 
platitudes would urge me on to any imprudence." 

Mrs. Brilliant stayed her needle. 

"But Herington is perfectly satisfactory in every way — 
a most sensible young woman." 

Robin bent and kissed her. 
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"I'm very foolish. She is a perfect maid, but I could 
not endure her this afternoon. Good-bye. I won't be 
long and you must not be anxious." 

**You have the flowers?" 

"Yes, the best December bunch I could manage." 

She went out of the room, with a little more noise and 
bustle of relief than was necessary. It was one of her 
Saturday duties to visit the grave of her aunt, Maria Fai- 
gence. Mrs. Brilliant had a steadfast affection for this 
memory. 

When she was alone the old woman dropped her work 
on her knee and stared into the fire. She saw, as old 
women do, the past, not the future. If Robin could have 
watched her troubled eyes and the pucker of pale shriv- 
elled lips, her belief in the calm unemotionalism of 
mid-Victorian women would have been disturbed. Mrs. 
Brilliant, questioning the fire, was recalling that very 
scene which, at this very moment, was being discussed at 
Lamzed's. She too, with Mrs. Margary, had cause to 
remember the tragic night at Lesser Fanne. 

It all came back, with the poignant quick surge of old 
sorrows. She actually rose from the fire and went and 
stood by the window, for once thoughtless of chill. Far 
below, at the foot of the hill where the great trees grew 
and on the summit of which was the elder and more im- 
portant house, she could see a red roof and a line of square 
dormer windows, as the grudging handful of sun, which 
the day granted, flamed and gathered in the valley, bur- 
nishing Lesser Fanne. 

Finally, with the optimism of old age — ^an optimism 
born of dulled sensibilities, she returned to the fire. It 
held out a hand of comfort to stiff limbs. She picked up 
her antimacassar and went on clicking and counting. She 
could even feel a mild annoyance because she had given 
her emotion such play that, in the little bustle of rising 
and return, she had tangled her wool and made an extra 
treble stitch. 

Her shame and anger and anguish, all the feeling that 
had racked her so many years ago, began to die. These 
terrible white hot griefs grow cool; leave only ashes, 
which to-day we decently sweep aside. But Mrs. Brilliant 
belonged to a sentimental period. She would have con- 
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sidered it gross bad taste, bitter heartlessness — ^above all, 
most unfemmine, to neglect a grave. She kept all anni- 
versaries rigidly, and reproached herself if she forgot to 
cry when those of her wedding and widowhood came 
round. Robin, who had been told nothing of the tragedy 
which connected her house with Lesser Fanne and yet so 
terribly divided it, weekly laid a posy above the dead girl's 
heart — in all ignorance. 

Mrs. Brilliant's carefully hoarded ashes of bereavement 
and shame were cold. She could quite calmly make her 
loose chain of scarlet wool, her ridged rows of double 
crochet — ^and think, with a gathering resignation, of what 
might have been. When the coals dropped through the 
bright bars to the fender she reached up to the bell rope 
and said quite cheerily to the maid who answered it : 

"Be good enough to mend the fire, Ledger." 

Half way down the hill, Robin wheeled back and looked 
with all her heart at Great Fanne. She was very tender 
and proud with this old house which had seen the pageant 
of so many Brilliants. She had in full the obstinate 
pride of birth, which is so non-understandable to those 
who have no similar cause for pride ; so real, so noble and 
worthy to those who have. Whenever she looked at Great 
Fanne, whenever she returned to it after ever so short an 
absence, the old house seemed to steal forth and encom- 
pass her ; touching her with soft old hands that dropped 
tradition. Her very land throbbed like a live thing be- 
neath her foot. 

She went through the gates and towards the village; 
on either side of her was broad, gently rising agricultural 
earth — all of it reaching surely to the ring of blue downs 
that finally caught up everything and buried it in mys- 
terious haze. 

The hedges were so well kept in this carefully-farmed 
country, the furrows in the ploughed fields were so regu- 
lar, that the landscape gave an impression of mathematical 
exactitude. The thought just touched her brain — ^that 
these fields were like human life, so orderly ; if you dis- 
turbed one line or stepped one wrong step you brought 
disaster. 

The wind was warmer when she reached the village; 
there was a comfortable welcome about the steep patched 
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street, from every chimney the winter smoke lazily drift- 
ing. Outside Hart's, the butcher's, every poor sheep 
that hung on a hook bore its Christmas rosette on its back. 
The palisaded lime trees before the shop were so bare of 
leaf that each knob where the pruning knife had hacked 
it looked like the grotesque gargoyle of a church; an 
actual impish face. 

At the corner she met Mrs. Vamdell, the doctor's wife. 

"Ah ! Robin. You are going up to the church." She 
glanced at the winter berries and ivy, at the few haggard 
snowdrops that hung a head. "We'll walk together if 
you like. I was coming to Great Fanne. I want you to 
tell me all about Loten Faigence. He is back. I saw the 
carriage pass. I got quite frozen watching at the win- 
dow. Kate Bayly was behind her dining-room curtains 
too, and Julia was in the greenhouse ; Flossie and Trissie 
were no doubt lurking in the attic. This return has flut- 
tered all Wetherfold. Every one rushed out of Lamzed's 
directly wheels were heard." 

Mrs. Vamdell was a fair white woman, who had the 
extraordinary sense to dress always in black — ^black with 
coquettish addition of white. She did not fall into the 
common error of the blonde and make herself insipid by 
bands and bows of pink and blue. Her vivacity peeped 
out in her upper petticoat, which was always of some posi- 
tive hue. As she and Robin walked up the last steep bit 
to Lamzed's and the church her flamingo-like frills as she 
lifted her gown warmed the sulky day. 

Mrs. Vamdell was thirty-five : the reason why women 
remain so long at thirty-five is one that has been neglected 
by philosophers. Thirty-five is the alluring half way 
house on the bleak road that leads to forty. 

"Yes, he is back," said Robin soberly. 

"Then tell me all about him. You two are cousins." 

"That means nothing. We have hardly ever met ; never 
since we were children. He drove by Great Fanne just 
as he would drive by your house or the Baylys'. No 
doubt we shall all see him at church to-morrow." 

"Every one will be at church." Mrs. Vamdell gave a 
quick wise nod. "Every one, that is, except Hart, who is 
laid up with rheumatism." 

"Grandmother just now was plotting a dinner party for 
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him," Robin admitted. "But I threw cold water on the 
scheme and so saved the neighbourhood a great deal of 
boredom — for you know that, congregated, we do bore 
each other dreadfully." 

"It would have been a splendid opportunity for Julia," 
the doctor's wife said thoughtfully. "She has had her 
white silk frock cleaned. By candlelight, with her hair 
curled, she'd pass for thirty. When Mr. Faigence was 
last in Wetherfold he admired Julia — and she won't allow 
him to forget it now." 

"I was at school then and never saw him." 

"Well, he is reserved for you. I was forgetting that 
when I spoke of Julia." 

"He is quite spoiled for me," Robin told her, with petu- 
lance and pathos blended, "by the ugly certainty of the 
thing." 

They were in the churchyard. She leaned over the rail 
of the huge hideous vault belonging to the Faigence fam- 
ily and put on the flat stone her poor winter's offering. 

"I could have given you a bunch of something out of 
the greenhouse," said Mrs. Vamdell, watching her ; shift- 
ing her eyes from the sad, green-splotched stone to the 
young and living face. 

"Thank you, but I like outdoor flowers so much better. 
We have glass, of course, at Great Fanne, and my grand- 
mother has the house filled with beautiful flawless flowers 
that do not interest me a bit. They are like people who 
are unvaryingly prosperous and happy." 

They turned away. The doctor's wife, oddly drawn by 
the vault, threw a final glance at the pinched flowers. 

"You never miss a Saturday," she said. "When Mrs. 
Brilliant was young people revelled in crape and immor- 
telles. Dear things! If they couldn't go in black for a 
relation, because all the relations were too provokingly 
robust, they sought round for acquaintances, killed them 
off and called their crape complimentary mourning." 

Her light tone seemed purposely designed to crush some 
deeper and uncomfortable feeling. 

"You'll come in for a minute," she pleaded, as the two 
stood at her own door. "Just one cup of tea and a little 
venomous conversation. I do delight in saying spiteful 
things, but then I reverse the conventional process: my 
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tongue IS so much worse than my true thoughts, and I'm 
always by kindly actions atoning for words of bitterness." 

When they were within and the cups poured she re- 
verted to the engrossing matter of Loten Faigence. 

"Tell me something about him. Don't affect dear Mrs. 
Brilliant's provoking reticence. She is set on the match, 
as we all know, and yet would think it highly indelicate to 
say so. What arch hypocrites these early Victorian women 
are!" 

"She wishes us to marry," admitted Robin, thoughtfully 
stirring her tea and speaking without one emotional ripple 
in her level voice. "That is an old story — for a Faigence 
to fall in love with a Brilliant is the usual event of each 
generation. But it has only ended in marriage once." 

"When your father, Robin Brilliant, married beautiful 
Matilda Faigence and they both died within twelve, 
months ?" 

The daughter of this match nodded. 

"I intend to remain single," she said. 

"Indeed!" Mrs. Vamdell's mischievous face smiled 
wickedly at the winking fire. "Have you told Mrs. Bril- 
liant that?" 

"Of course not. She would call it most unmaidenly — 
her favourite expression. She regards a g^rl " 

"Oh, I know — 3L simpleton who is transferred from the 
finishing school to the bridegroom, who displays her to an 
admiring world. He educates her, that is the way he puts 
it : in truth, he inoculates her with his particular and fa- 
vourite theories of life. There is only one thing I do 
hope, and that is that your courtship with Mr. Faigence 
or his with you will not be too tame a matter. We want 
drama in Wetherfold. I shall be furious if your love af- 
fair turns out a flat flowery plain, just humped with lovers' 
ridiculous tiffs. I want," she laughed and threw out her 
white hands, "dark caverns, treacherous morasses, trium- 
phant mountain peaks." 

"Did you have all that natural geog^phy?" asked 
Robin — remembering the limitations of the excellent 
doctor. 

"I ! Oh, my dear girl — forgive this mad mingling of 
similes — I was plucked off the tree before I was ripe. I 
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married at seventeen. But that is better than hanging 
over-ripe and threatening to drop into the mouth of each 
man who passes you." 

"I remember nothing of Loten." Robin knitted her 
thin black brows for reminiscences. 

"It is a very nice name — ^when you know how to pro- 
nounce it," declared Mrs. Vamdell. "One must keep a 
constant memory of the lotus and cast aside anything that 
savours of the auctioneer. Now when last you two met 
— ^you in a pinafore and he an autocrat in his first pair of 
trousers — ^what happened ?" 

"Nothing. That is just it. I have nothing to go upon." 

"You didn't quarrel?" 

"I don't remember." 

"But if you had, you would — and I should have con- 
sidered early unadaptability very promising for mature 
aflSnity. Was he a chivalrous boy ?" 

"No recollection whatever, and I don't know what you 
mean by chivalry." 

"I don't think I know myself. Let me see. Qiivalry I 
Well, he perhaps gave you birds' eggs, slabs of toffee 
which he had lovingly carried in his pockets for several 
days— or he wrote poetry. Was he poetic ?" 

"The only thing I can remember is that he was clever 
at making mechanical trifles." 

"Then he wasn't." 

"He is fair of course," Robin said, actually urged on to 
interest. "Every Faigence is — just as every Brilliant has 
blue eyes and black hair." 

"How interesting these family characteristics are, and 
how fortunate for you that they take a pleasing form I 
Wens, for example, handed solemnly down throughout 
the generations, outstanding ears or ingrowing toenails — 
most embarrassing!" 

"He has been abroad, as you know, in the Western Isle 
— some official appointment " 

"What a good godfather the Government is to well- 
connected young men." 

"The climate disagreed with him. He had to resign. 
On the way home he spent six months in Paris. That 
does not look like eagerness for matrimony. I'm hoping 
that we shall be both of a mind." 
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"We'll call it diffidence on his part. I won't be foiled 
of my incipient romance. Must you go ?" 

"I ought to have gone long ago, really. It will be dark 
soon." 

"FU send some one with you." 

"Oh no, thanks. Grandmother will be sure to despatch 
Herington. I shall meet her before I'm half way through 
the village." 

They rose from the fireside, went into the hall and stood 
for a moment at the open door. Lamzed's could just be 
seen — comfortably yellow and shining. A thin tail of de- 
parting customers wound like some vast dark snake along 
the street, and cheery chatter was borne along by a sour 
and protesting wind. 

"Just look at all those dear women toddling away from 
Lamzed's," said Mrs. Vamdell, watching the villagers and 
their baskets. "They look like so many comfortable old 
hens with their feathers hunched up. By the way, I must 
remember to send the beef steak pie, already baked, down 
to Mrs. Wass's. That will save cooking for Philadelphia. 
She likes to go to church on Sunday, and to-morrow, as 
our neighbour is back, it is ten to one she'll prevail on 
Gabriel Henbest to go with her." 

"Good-bye," said Robin, putting out a gloved hand and 
stepping forth into the expressive twilight. 



CHAPTER III 

BY ORDER 

The church at Wetherfold was generally more than 
half empty on Sunday. Religion among the villagers was 
a faint letter. The modern feeling was that it savoured 
of womanishness to go to church, and there was widely 
spread abroad a sullen distrust of the parson — parsons in 
general and Wetherfold's in particular, perhaps because 
he was personal property. Elder men were too prudent 
or too timid to g^ve this feeling word. Margary, Thomas 
Pharo and others came to church from long habit ; Lam- 
zed and Hart, the butcher, came from diplomacy. The 
younger party, of whom Gabriel Henbest was the ac- 
knowledged leader, stayed away, unless some special in- 
centive was offered them. 

This incentive was supplied on the Sunday morning 
following the return of Loten Faigence. Every one was 
anxious to have a full view of the owner of Lesser Fanne ; 
this laggard neighbour who was in Wetherfold's midst at 
last — a breathing, walking illustration of what foreign 
parts might do with a man. 

The seats were full before the bell left off ringing. Mrs. 
Brilliant, as she moved up the aisle, gave a gratified glance 
around her. This well attended church recalled her to the 
simple, conservative past, when every man had come, in 
his tall hat and clean Sunday smock, and every woman 
had knelt to pray in her neat print gown and shawl. Mrs. 
Brilliant hardly knew nowadays which to deplore more, 
the growing irreligion and dissent of the village or its 
daring in the matter of costume. 

She faintly smiled her approval in each stolid face as 
she moved along ;^an erect, haughty figure in a rustling 
silk pelisse cut after so old a pattern that it had again be- 
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come fashionable. Except for her bonnet with its enor- 
mous pleated brim and quilled cap front, Mrs. Brilliant 
might have been taken for one of those old ladies who 
feverishly pursue the coquettish equipments of youth. 

Wetherfold Church was ancient, but a former Vicar, 
young and a hot reformer from Oxford, had restored it. 
The high pews and the gallery had been taken away. He 
had made it a condition with the contractor that all oak 
lumber should be cleared free of charge. He had done 
his best, with pitch pine and whitewash, to drive out the 
mustiness, the sweet decay and ripe tradition which the 
four walls held. Mrs. Brilliant at the time had fiercely 
opposed these changes ; thirty years later she yet resented 
them. She had never recovered the loss of her square 
pew, with the crimson cushions and curtains; the pew, 
haughtily isolate, where many generations of Brilliants 
had worshipped and dozed. The varnished shallow seat 
of deal where she now sat was an incomplete substitute. 

The pew which, by custom, belonged to Lesser Fanne, 
was immediately behind. When Loten came in, Robin 
felt a tickling flutter of novelty. The pew had been so 
long empty — or only casually filled. 

The entrance of her near neighbour occasioned quite a 
tremulous feeling of unreality. Her head lightened ; she 
seemed to be swung up in the swing of the bdl, as it rang 
and echoed round the tiny church. 

She wanted very much to turn round and look at him, 
but discreetly controlled the impulse. As it was, she 
could not restrain her grudge against the Miss Baylys 
who sat immediately behind him. Mrs. Vamdell was in 
front of the Great Fanne pew, because the doctor usually 
read the lessons. She moved her flaxen head and put up her 
hand to pull the edge of her veil. She did not look round 
either, but she seemed to be caught in the universal flutter. 
By a stealthy crackle of Sunday raiment at the back of the 
church, it might be opined that the rank and file of the 
village moved and whispered. 

Mrs. Brilliant wheeled round. She was in the habit of 
turning her head at every backward unorthodox sound — 
stealthy late comers, persistent coughers, or careless chil- 
dren who let tell-tale coppers roll just as the offertory bag 
was going around. She caught Loten's glance and gave 
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him a faint, kindly smile, not untinctured with patronage 
— half a smile, as became one in church, where identities 
were partly sunk. 

The choir came in — of boys, only, with grubby sur- 
plices. The lack of cassocks revealed their trouser legs 
and gave a hint at their dispositions and social standing. 
When it saw the choir, the congregation was possessed by 
one thought — ^that to-day the Psalms would be said and 
not sung. Impossible to sing the Psalms without Mr. 
Hart, baritone, butcher and only adult chorister I He 
kept the boys together. Mrs. Brilliant looked pleased. 
She preferred to say her Psalms. If she could have 
worked her will, the Vicar would have preached his ser- 
mon in a black gown. 

Robin, unlike some people who go regularly to church 
and have worn away the mag^c of it, retained her sense 
of the exquisite beauty of the service. It dropped on her 
now in fine soft words of marvellous rhythm. As she 
knelt her eyes lifted sometimes to the east window, which 
the sun turned to fiercest reds and yellows. When there 
was no colour to fire, it made the white glass flash like thin 
slabs of precious metal. Sometimes from the window her 
eye, gathering pride in its passage, travelled to that monu- 
ment on the chancel wall — the oldest one in the church and 
a Brilliant's. Her heart stirred under her winter wrap- 
pings with mingled emotions of religious rapture and 
ardent pride of race. 

Loten Faigence, immediately behind her ear, making 
the responses gravely, was a constant secular reminder of 
the changed life in prospect. He would certainly make 
great difference to the level days of Wetherfold. Kneel- 
ing there as she did, in the church of a lifetime, the church 
around whose walls she could almost fancy the voices of 
dead Brilliants still echoed, a great gratitude for all that 
was, for the elusive secret something which might be, pos- 
sessed her. It seemed that she, most fortunate of young 
women, was ringed by sentiment and love. She tasted 
the full-crusted flavour of feudalism, realizing as she did 
that all Wetherfold, behind its Sabbath worship, had a 
thought for her. 

Her Sunday mornings in this church had been so many 
that they formed an essential part of life's panorama. She 
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had worshipped there in every mood — of her own and 
Nature's : on summer days, when the door was open and 
the wind called in like a tiny sea wave; when birds 
dropped with a rustle of wings across the windows ; when 
branches tapped and the church had a green leafy light. 
She drew herself out of this reprehensible and dreamy 
state at the first lesson, which was read by Mr. Lamzed 
in Dr. Vamdell's absence. 

Unfortunately Mr. Lamzed made neither for art nor 
reverence. Had he not been so familiar a figure he might 
have evoked ridicule — so possessed was he by a belief in 
his own importance. He advanced up the aisle with pon- 
derously creaking boots. His white handkerchief, which 
he whipped out of his pocket and then returned, left a 
tease of scent beneath the nostrils of the worshippers. He 
read the lesson with unction; his voice fat in his throat 
and waving up and down like a temperature chart. 

One could always hear Lamzed's voice throughout the 
service. It seemed to ramp through the "Te Deum" more 
triumphantly than usual that morning; sonorously tem- 
pering the women's shrill upper notes and shading into 
insignificance the quavers of Margary, Pharo and the 
other elderly men. But Gabriel Henbest sang out de- 
fiantly in a good tenor voice that was quite beyond his 
control. He sat beside Philadelphia and sheepishly shared 
her book. 

The December sun stared them all out of countenance 
when they filed through the dark doorway after service. 
The village women's hats made gay patches as they melted 
away — some through the gate and the others to pick a 
path across the grass to some grave. 

Loten Faigence was immediately welcomed. He was 
pleasantly assailed by the ponderous respects of Lamzed ; 
by the vivacity of Mrs. Vamdell and the shy flutterings of 
three Miss Baylys. The fourth, Miss Julia, was the or- 
ganist. The strains of her voluntary tripped out into the 
sun. She was a painstaking organist and devoted to the 
Vicar, but had an inconquerable trick of playing every- 
thing with a pedal bass. 

Robin and her grandmother gave their greeting with 
some speciality. When other people dropped behind, these 
three walked down the path together. Mrs. Brilliant was 
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to drive, but Robin, on a glittering morning would rather 
walk — and Loten with her. 

The Great Fanne carriage, an ancient and lumbering 
vehicle, driven by an old coachman who instilled protest 
at Sunday work into his manner, was waiting. The out 
of date carriage suited Mrs. Brilliant's pelisse and bonnet 
well. Her crinoline, the true mid- Victorian hallmark, 
swelled out disdainfully. 

She drove off in the midst of a dumb ovation. The vil- 
lage women made half dips — all that was left of the curt- 
sey — ^and the men, even Gabriel, sheepishly touched their 
hats. Mrs. Brilliant held Wetherfold in awe. The rough 
tide of democracy was stemmed before it reached her. 
Whenever the shabby old carriage from Great Fanne 
came down the street, the village bobbed. At the sight 
of that carriage and the gjimly gracious figure seated 
stiffly inside, men working in the field or at the roadside 
sullenly plucked at their front hair. 

Other **gentry" — and the village was beginning to drop 
that obnoxious word altogether — ^had to be content with 
the modem countryman's greeting: a slight twist of the 
head which was hardly a nod and an awkward grin which 
held neither humour nor regard. 

When Mrs. Brilliant had driven off, Mrs. Vamdell, 
who had kept three steps behind in order not to trammel 
the greetings of relatives, advanced to say good-bye. Her 
road lay apart. 

"Why was not the doctor at church ?" asked Robin. 

"Poor man I Mrs. Bridger sent for him at three o'clock 
this morning — such a hard frost too. But they never 
mind what they do with the parish doctor. Little Jim 
Bridger, wrapped to his nose and chattering all over with 
cold, called up, Tlease, sir, mother feels all overish and 
will you come quick.' I ran down to her cottage myself 
after an early breakfast, with a little cherry cordial; it 
always works wonders in such obscure attacks." 

"She was really ill?" 

"Nothing but indigestion. They had eaten liver pud- 
ding for supper. Poor Richard was with her two hours. 
He wasn't fit for church this morning, as you'll under- 
stand." 

Her malicious, twinkling glance from Robin to Loten 
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and Loten to Robin as she left them together was at first 
amusing and afterwards embarrassing. Robin decided 
as she watched the vanishing whiskings of her friend's 
warm velvet flounce that her conversation with Loten on 
the long road home should be strictly general. 

A thick savoury smell of steak, pastry and green vege- 
tables hung in the Sabbath air as these two walked down 
the street, along the uneven red slip of pavement. The 
dishing up of different dinners joined issue — ^stout round 
puddings emerging from many a black, crock swung over 
the wood fire. The smell of the wood, sweet and spicy, 
ran overhead. 

"They all have meat pudding for dinner on Sundays," 
explained Robin, feeling that explanation was necessary 
to this travelled bird, who must surely be gjown over with 
foreign impression. "And after the meat pudding they 
have plum duff." 

"I remember," Loten told her swiftly, dilating his nos- 
trils to catch an old odour that brought back kind memory. 
"When I was a boy at Lesser Fanne we always had cold 
dinner on Sundays, and coming out of church the meat 
puddings of the village used to tease me horribly." 

"But you were very seldom at Lesser Fanne. It seems 
to me that I have only seen you twice— each time at a 
different stage." 

"You don't remember. You were such a small girl." 
He warned her with a sudden cousinly look. "You were 
a dainty little maid ; always afraid of crumpling your pina- 
fore. We were mostly abroad." His face seemed to 
stiffen. "My father had a prejudice against Lesser 
Fanne." 

"I wonder why?" speculated Robin. 

The young man looked down at her — ^in surprise. Then 
he remembered having heard that Mrs. Brilliant persisted 
in an unwise and delicate reserve towards her grandchild. 
The sombre history of that square red house — his birth- 
place — ^had not been unrolled to the eyes of this girl. 

They walked along, silent and, for no reason that either 
could have given, felt awkward. Behind the closely- 
packed geranium pots in the village windows, or peeping 
through the wide mesh of short net blinds, neighbourly 
eyes were speculating on them. Robin was shy and Loten 
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ill at ease — ^wishing himself elsewhere; in no particular 
spot or company — ^but elsewhere. He was afraid that he 
would find life in Wetherfold narrow and ridiculous. And 
yet his duty, as he conceived it, lay there. His place was 
at Lesser Fanne, the family home. When once he set his 
face to Duty he did not turn it. As for this g^rl at his 
side, he had long been prejudiced against her — ^because all 
his life he had been warned against prejudice and bid cul- 
tivate a more intimate emotion. 

He was compelled to own that she was pretty, that she 
was also most mysteriously dainty and pure — she had a 
quality not exactly to be expressed by common ready 
words. It poised her above other women. Later, he was 
to learn that this quality was unworldliness— of all the 
most rare and Christian. There was also — ^summing her 
up with a furtive, slantwise gaze, he gathered this — s, 
breeding and originality in her air. He had never seen it 
surpassed, even by beautiful women in those European 
capitals which attract beauty. Moreover, she did not seem 
anxious to impress, to entangle, to influence him. Neither 
was she coy, cold or rude. She appeared to be exquisitely 
unconscious — ^and that was exactly the attitude he would 
have chosen. He was relieved and had yet received a 
blow to his abundant vanity. He had imagined that a girl 
reared almost entirely in a remote village would have risen 
to his charm of experience with the readiness of a fish to 
the painted fly. 

"Mrs. Varndell has not altered much," he said at last. 
Their conversation was beginning to consist of agitated 
jumps. 

"Not at all. Women do not alter at her age. It is only 
when they are in the coming and passing that one sees a 
difl^erence," she told him sagely. 

"And you ?" He bent his head, looking amused. 

"I change, no doubt. One does until thirty." 

"She is very lively." 

"Mrs. Varndell — yes, and kind. She says spiteful 
things and does generous ones." 

"People like that never do themselves justice," he de- 
clared rather severely — it being one of his fixed opinions 
that you should turn a good front to the world and get the 
ultimate advantage out of everything. 
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"It is her mood. I find such indifference to the public 
verdict so refreshing. What do you think of the Miss 
Baylys?" 

**They have not changed either." 

"Mrs. Vamdell would say they dare not." 

"When I was at home last time," he admitted, "I was 
desperately in love with Julia Bayly. A fellow called 
Hicksley " 

"I remember hearing of him. Was he not Dr. Vam- 
dell's assistant?" 

"Yes. You were at boarding school at the time." 

"Exactly — Haverstock Hill. Do you know the neigh- 
bourhood ?" 

"I'm afraid not," he returned, almost piqued at being 
compelled to admit ignorance of an)rthing. 

But Robin only shrugged. 

"I don't suppose any one does," she told him reassur- 
ingly. "It was a school specially recommended to my 
grandmother for elegance. I spent four most dreary 
years — ^but that was only natural; I am miserable away 
from Great Fanne. Go on about Mr. Hicksley." 

"He was in love with one of the others — ^Trissie or 
Flossie ; those two are so much alike that I confuse them. 
He and I used dolefully to compare notes and comfort 
each other and manufacture slights or encouragements. 
I retain so keen a memory of Hicksley that if he were 
down on his luck and wrote to me, I'd do all I could for 
him. This isn't brag — it's to impress you with the in- 
tensity of my sentimental state at the time." 

Robin was biting her lip until it became sucked in by 
her determined teeth. She had privately decided that 
she and Loten would not talk of love — even in the de- 
risively sportful way that included the Baylys. 

"Are you going to make a long stay at Lesser Fanne?" 
she asked quickly — ^that he might not observe a nervous 
twist of her thoughts. 

He raised his brows. 

"I thought you understood. I am going to settle there, 
live there, die there — as country landowners of the old 
sort do. I think that the possession of land is a great 



responsibility. 
"So do I," 



she said, with such sudden fervour, that it 
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seemed as if they were again at prayer. "But do you 
think you'll like it?" 

"At present I feel I shan't/' he returned candidly, and 
a loose feeling of ease crept over them both at this ad- 
mission. "But that will make no difference. I shall live 
on my land and do my duty by my tenants." 

"Unless you sell the place." 

He looked down at her with the hint of an actual scowl 
on his handsome fair face. 

"A Faigence doesn't sell. I thought you knew that." 

"I only know that a Brilliant doesn't." 

He smiled somewhat ruefully under the heavy yellow 
moustache with upcurled tips. These gave him to the 
village an unwelcome foreign air, and to others the im- 
pression of constant sardonic amusement. He smiled, 
because he thought how fantastic it would be if the love- 
making which their elders had designed for them broke 
down at the very start with a haughty squabble over 
pedigree. 

"Lesser Fanne has been more or less empty as long as 
I can remember," Robin went on smoothly. "But you 
will be permanent; you'll bank at Liddleshom and buy 
your clothes there." 

"Most certainly. My father, in his lifetime, let the 
house furnished occasionally for convenience. I shall 
not do it." 

"There was old General Bates and Mrs. Bates. There 
was that odd man, Mr. Sparrow, with his wife. He 
would go nowhere, refused to return calls," said Robin, 
pondering over past tenants. "We thought very ill of 
him — ^until he went away and we found out that he was 
quite a famous savant." 

"And then?" 

"We thought less of a savant. After Mr. Sparrow 
came Lady Canton. She and her daughters hunted. 
The daughters went through several seasons. When 
they found that matrimony was not to be imearthed in 
the hunting field they left Lesser Fanne. But I am talk- 
ing spitefully, like Mrs. Varndell — ^but without her point 
and her background of excellent actions. I beg your 
pardon." 
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"I like your spite better than Mrs. VarndeH's. Was 
there any one else?" 

"You ought to know best, but I suppose you have been 
so full of exciting happenings that you have rarely given 
thought to this quiet place. There was no one else. And 
those who came — ^the Cantons and Bateses and Sparrows 
— ^stayed such a little while. It was like the occasional 
opening of a window in a stuffy room. For many years 
Lesser Fanne has stood to the village as an instance of 
solitude and desertion. No one will pass by at night. 
They say it is haunted." 

"Absurd! What sort of ghost?" he asked her, some- 
what eagerly. 

"I don't know exactly. No doubt the usual discon- 
solate spectre, all in white and carrying under the left 
arm a bleeding head," 

By this time they were at the park gates of Great 
Fanne. The avenue, short and wide, ill kept and 
guarded on either side by vastly spreading ancient trees, 
wound upwards to the house. Loten and Robin looked 
at it; each with eyes of significance. Hers expressed 
only boundless reverence and affection; his the softness 
of a man who, after years, returns to his own country 
and is face to face with one of its most characteristic 
features. England was dotted all over at widely set 
intervals with these solemn old family seats. 

The house was long and grey, patched and splotched 
with ivy, with green and yellow stains, with flaming 
lichens that crept across the walls in their own way. It 
was a stately house, deeply eloquent of a more leisurely 
and generous age. 

"It is one of the most interesting places — of its size 
and period — in Elngland," Loten said critically at last. 

"I suppose so," assented Robin lamely, feeline that 
speech was quite inadequate to stem that quick, fond emo- 
tion for which she found no word. It came always, set- 
ting her in a blaze of heat, when she looked at the old 
house. 

"Of course it is too small to be of importance — a show 
place, for example," he continued. "What a pity it has 
not been kept up." 
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"The Brilliants are so poor — and have been for the 
last hundred years and more. The west wing is half 
ruined. No one has lived in it for generations. The 
wrong people have money, don't you think?" she asked 
him. plaintively. 

He only laughed a little comfortably— conscious of the 
generous Faigence income. 

"You've no idea how poor we are. It would amuse 
you; poverty always amuses the people who look on. 
Grandmother will insist on keeping up a certain state. 
We have six maids — when three would serve as well. 
We have scanty little dinners — served in such fashion! 
We have kept our family treasures. There is a kind of 
pathetic ignominy about two small chops lonely on a sil- 
ver dish. But there is one thing to be thankful for ; we 
don't give our hashed mutton a French name. I 
shouldn't tell you all these things if you did not belong 
to us almost. You are I' she swept him an audacious and 
superbly grave curtsey, "Fanne — Lesser Fanne. Good- 
bye." 

She held out her hand. As he looked down at her 
face, flushed with the wind and chased like a lake by 
many emotions, each taking its ripple, Loten Faigence 
became dimly aware that this might be something more 
than a mere pretty girl with whom he was to fall m love 
by order. As a wife she would be a bore — he hated 
things personally recommended. As a study, she would 
relieve Wetherfold of much tedium. 

The hills flashed round them as they stood, hand in 
hand, in the hollow of the wide, farming land ; hills that 
had dragged some glory from the penurious winter day 
— ^that could boast a deeper blue than the sky. 

"I wish I could ask you up, but grandmother might 
not be pleased. She wishes to receive you in semi-state 
— on the first occasion." 

"Please prevail on her to spare me a country enter- 
tainment," he besought, feeling already so comfortably 
acquainted that he presumed to show his ungracious self. 
"I've always heard that the one thing to do with country 
society was to laugh at it." 

"And you don't like laughing! As you are to form 
part of a country entertainment for the rest of your life, 
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you must meet us differently. Do you laugh at society 
abroad, for example? I am so very ignorant." 

"I suppose society is the same everywhere — an equal 
bore. Pleasure can't be caught, bottled, uncorked for 
some special occasion." 

"But you must have had all sorts of adventures abroad. 
One doesn't understand that routine turns round just in 
the same way in the Western Isle as in Sussex." 

"It was the same — ^a little duller, much hotter. My 
one dissipation was fever. It has hardly left me yet. I 
had an attack in Paris." 

Paris was a simple word and familiar; except to the 
village mind it could carry nothing sinister, yet Loten 
Faigence, meeting the clear glance of his slightly-known 
cousin, flushed. 

"How long were you in Paris altogether?" 

"About six months. It is nearly a year since I was 
invalided home from the Western Isle. I ran about 
Europe — to recuperate." 

"Tell me all about Paris. You don't know how, in 
this sleepy place, we crave for the dramatic. The vil- 
lagers are superstitious as a relief to their starved feel- 
ings ; the gentry talk scandal." 

"Paris was just the same as other places." 

"You think that only books express difference? Real 
life is always the same." 

"That's about it," he returned with growing indiffer- 
ence—or rather with a rootless and perplexing embar- 
rassment. 

"But you must have gone about to — ^to entertain- 
ments?" 

"I never dropped to that pitch of dullness." 

"Cynicism is a garment not suited to Wetherfold," she 
told him, the colour in her cheeks a trifle brighter. "Do 
you really think it exciting to stop away from enter- 
tainments ?" 

"Not exactly — but the man who goes by habit and 
alone must be a stupid fellow." 

"For you — in Paris — there was no choice?" 

Her needlepoint questions confused him — a constant 
stabbing, pricking succession of trifling queries, pointed 
by pale eyes of extraordinary divination. She was actu- 
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ally amusing herself with him. It was galling — when 
he had come to Wetherfold only the night before, gra- 
ciously disposed to patronize and instruct everybody. 

"I'm afraid I don't quite understand," he said half 
humbly and half in the sulks. 

"I mean that you had no one to go with." 

"I had no one congenial." 

By his air he said insolently, "Anything more?" But 
Robin persisted. She was energetic in her interest. He 
came from towns, from strange countries. He blew a 
new wind into this calm forgotten place, that lay in the 
hollow palm of the hills. 

"No doubt you are calling me rude," she said, smiling 
up at him. "/ call it neighbourly interest. We use that 
label for a great many things. You will find us out. 
There is a responsibility in being a neighbour. Had 
you a house or a flat in Paris ?" 

"I was in lodgings." 

"Lodgings! And what did you do all day?" 

"I — I lodged, I suppose," he said lamely. 

"What an advantage for your landlady! She robbed 
you, of course. She had a cat and a pretty daughter and 
^ — I really don't think that this part of you is interesting." 

"She had no cat and her honesty was beyond ques- 
tion," he told her a little warmly, adding, "It was not 
exactly a lodging house at all, but a boarding house, 
which is different." 

"I know," she nodded back at him. "We go to Ilfra- 
combe sometimes and stay at a boarding house. I am 
always delighted to get home again. How about your 
landlady's daughter?" 

"I really must not keep you any longer in the cold." 

Robin laughed. 

"I have been very rude and persistent," she said, with 
a certain proud contrition. "You want to get home to 
dinner. Is it meat pudding? That would show a pretty 
tact in you. To make the delicate fancy complete, the 
villagers should bring the pudding to Lesser Fanne and 
your oldest tenant should present it on bended knee. The 
village has many plans for you. It will attack you on 
all sides. Mr. Lamzed will make you fiercely local. His 
particular fad is a light railway to run from Dunchester 
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to Wcthcrfold. Of course he will never get it, but he 
thinks he will — ^and that keeps him out erf worse mis- 
chief. The Vicar will beg for the schools. You'll have 
to take a most vivid interest in the village schools — ^and 
make your purse participate. Every year we make a 
desperate stand against the School Board. Then there 
is Captain Bayly — he will enlist you for one of his many 
regenerative schemes. Every one will have a use for 
you." 

"And yours?" 

"I I" The word darted from her throat to the flashing 
hills and back again so swiftly that it struck him on the 
lip. "I have no use for you whatever. That is the in- 
effectual position of — of cousins. Good-bye." 

She was gone ere he, slow and manlike, staring at this 
impulsive exit, thought that she was gone — until he saw 
the slight figure stop midway up the avenue and beckon 
imperiously. As he advanced, she came a step of the 
way to meet him — with a sort of grave, indolent grace 
that spoke proud relenting. 

"I only wanted to ask you — that is but neighbourly — 
if you are comfortable at Lesser Fanne. Have you 
everything to hand? Grandmother is a little ruffled 
because she was not asked to engage your servants. I 
had hard work to convince her that men are excellent 
managers." 

"Mrs. Brilliant is too kind. As it is, I have spared her 
trouble." 

"It would have been a delight; nothing more exhil- 
arating than borrowed authority — it is so irresponsible." 

"I brought my servants from London." 

She shook her head. 

"They will not stay with you. The place will be too 
dull — and the cook has never been accustomed to pluck- 
ing poultry." 

"I have a poultry woman." 

She shrugged — putting unconscious sadness into the 
gay hunch of her thin shoulders. 

"Of course— Mrs. Underbill. I heard that. You 
have everything — ^that makes life easy. I suppose that 
is the advantage of money." 

"I suppose it is/' he admitted, with a cousinly smile. 
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and they felt for a moment the comfortable, candid air 
of near relatives blow about them. 

"And your provisions ?" 

"From the Stores/' 

"That is bad. You will make an enemy of Lamzed 
and it is not pretty not to be local. You sacrifice neigh- 
bourly good feeling in order to save a trifle on a gross 
of matches." 

"But I should never dream of buying matches by the 
gross, and I mean to be strictly local. I shall bank at 
Liddleshom and have my clothes made there." 

"You could hardly make a greater sacrifice," she as- 
sured him, with one fleet glance at his well-cut coat. 
"Good-bye again. Shall we ever finally part?" 

She wheeled round even quicker than before and this 
time it was for good. She went towards her own house 
door with brisker steps and more panting breaths than 
usual — conscious that her last thoughtless words had 
been significant. But then, were not she and Loten, 
two poor things, netted down by significance, like calves 
in a cart I 

She was excited, almost exhausted by her continuous 
chatter — designed to cover every subtle awkwardness to 
which they had been prey. At the house she paused, 
and leaning against the wall looked down — so far down 
that Wetherfold appeared to be beneath her foot. 

Across the park, taking the bridle path to Lesser 
Fanne, Loten looked quite a small thing. She was glad 
that he had remembered the bridle path — it was a short 
cut from one house to the other. She would have re- 
sented it had he forgotten anything; and yet, perversely, 
she also resented his calm assumption of joint proprietor- 
ship and the landowner's ardour. She liked to imagine 
herself the only representative of an ancient family in 
Wetherfold, one who served with passionate, continuous 
devotion. 

She hoped that, when they had seen each other more 
often, ease would be bom. Interviews like the one just 
over were distinctly exhausting. It was too bad of one's 
elders to draw out in cold blood a definite map of matri- 
mony. She did not intend to marry Loten. If only 
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with modesty it were possible to assure him of this 
decision I 

He seemed a stolid young man in some ways ; travelled 
people wore that habit often enough. He had that well 
balanced sense of the practical which highly strung 
women resent. Casting a plummet into the depth of her 
heart she found, yet, no particular emotion for him. 
There was only a mutual awkwardness, trying yet 
piquant 



CHAPTER IV 

BLACK POT 

"Come to my room and I will show you the letter," 
said Robin. 

Loten followed her through the great hall, with its 
panelled walls and its mullioned windows jewelled with 
painted glass. 

This glass set forth the Brilliant arms and the various 
heraldic devices of the houses with whom they had 
through generations married. It suddenly struck him as 
insufficient and strange — ^as sad — that this pale slip of a 
girl beneath his shoulder should be the only one left of 
such a famous family. He looked up from her black 
head, regal on the neck, to the walls on which hung 
breastplates, helmets and weapons. 

When she opened the door of her own sitting-room, 
the change of effect was startling. He could almost 
have rubbed his eyes, although he knew this place so 
well. All he could say was — ^and he had said it before 
on similar occasions: 

"This room is like an Italian sky." 

She laughed and shut the door. 

"One must have a favourite period, you know. One's 
own is never interesting." 

"You always say so. But I don't see why it should 
not be." 

"It is not. Even you, at Lesser Fanne, are surrounded 
by the delicate old mahogany which the first Faigence 
bought — when he built the house." 

"It happens to be there — that is all." 

"This happened to be here. It was stacked at one end 
of the gallery." 
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She looked at the portrait of a lady on the gay wall — 
a lady wearing a Josephine gown, and whose face was 
bold with the subtle simper which, in her day, was the 
well bred habit of modesty. 

"She is my great-grandmother, and this," with a ges- 
ture of her hand towards the gilt-legged settles and 
chairs, the ornate cabinets and console t^ibles, "is how the 
drawing-room was furnished for her. Every Brilliant 
bride had fresh furniture." 

"Which proves you wrong. Their own period was 
the most interesting." 

"I hate to be contradicted, and your instance only 
makes me more determined in giving you others. Grand- 
mother turned these things out and decorated the draw- 
ing-room as you see it now. My mother, had she lived, 
would have revelled in sober greens, peacock feathers 
and high art generally. And now Til find you Margary's 
letter." 

Loten read it. Margary of Sallows Farm clamoured 
for repairs on it. He expressed himself in stiff phraseol- 
ogy — the stilted form which is the refuge of the imedu- 
cated when writing to his "betters." 

"He's right. You must do something. He has been 
there many years and the place is tumbling about his 
ears. I should do it up thoroughly ; give him new build- 
ings, raise the roof— do all he wants — ^and raise his rent 
when his lease is out." 

"I should hate to do that." 

"Do what?" 

"Raise his rent. As for repairs, if you think it neces- 
sary " 

"There's one thing you might do." He stared through 
the window and down into the valley, as if it had g^ven 
him a thought. 

Robin went to the window, too, and stood close, look- 
ing out half angrily. 

"You might take the Horsham stones off the roof of 
Sallows and slate it. Slates are neat and durable, and 
those stone roofs fetch money now. The foreman down 
there," he nodded into the valley, "wants some and would 
give a good price." 

"He will not have mine," said Robin decidedly. "What 
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an ugly house that is they are building in Black Pot 
meadow. Have you found out whose it is?" 

"No. I was asking Lamzed. There seems a certain 
element of mystery. Some city man no doubt — ^retired. 
Or an officer." 

"Come to die on his pension. Well, it will make no 
difference to us. But I hate new houses, and it makes 
me miserable to look out my window at brick. What is 
that thing at the back they are putting up? It stares in 
at these windows." 

"That is an arrangement for pumping up water." 

"If my ancestor, the bold bad Brilliant of the first 
George's time, had not sold so much timber, I should be 
spared it. Before his day the park must have been rather 
like a forest. Fortunately he died before he could sell 
the avenue. I wonder why they want Horsham stones 
for the roof." 

"New people are like that ; they seek an old effect — it 
is the fashion." 

"They will never get it," said Robin, looking round 
the room and through the window at her land, fair imder 
the June sun and rustling softly with June life. 

"Well, we can't all be Brilliants." 

"Or Faigences." She swept him her pert curtesy. 

This was her trick and she did it well, invoking some 
of the grace of dead women and mingling it with modem 
coquetry. When she lifted her eyes, his, full of tender 
boldness, angered and thrilled her at the same moment. 

They were at the nervous stage in their love making 
— the tremulous stage of bud and colour. It had taken 
them six months to get thus far. Loten would have gone 
the rest of the way with a bound but she stayed him. 
Whenever the conversation took a crystallized form, she 
deftly changed it. Woman-like, she did not wish to end 
this period of doubt and delicious toying, with cer- 
tainty at the very bottom of all. For Wetherfold had 
made up its mind that at last there was going to be a 
happy marriage between the two neighbour houses. As 
for the principal actors — ^their mind was made too, but 
their tongues had set no seal. For the present, this mat- 
ing was an unofficial document. 
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"I'm afraid I can't afford to do much for Margary," 
said Robin, becoming business-like. 

"But it will pay you in the end. Why are you going 
away?" 

"I'm going back to the drawing-room. You may come 
too if you like." 

"It is full of women," he objected, as he slavishly fol- 
lowed her through the door. 

"There are two men." 

"The Vicar, who will beg for my time or my money, 
and Captain Bayly, who will make me listen to his ex- 
travagances." 

"You are very ungracious." 

"I am very much in earnest, Robin dear." 

"In your prejudices?" 

"In my — ^my " 

"Well, you need not give it a word — ^but try to be more 
charitable in future. And tell me now, before you go in 
to philander with Miss Julia Bayly " 

"Confound Miss Bayly!" 

"How I am to raise the money to repair my farm. I 
haven't many tenants — now. I must conciliate those I 
have." 

"You might have a difficulty in letting that place again. 
The land is poor and Margary is a wily old villain. He 
has sucked every bit of goodness out of it. These strong 
chemical manures give a quick return and " 

"Spare me." 

"It's absurd to talk of being poor." He looked round 
the walls as they paused in the hall. "Look at that I You 
might sell it for a good round sum. These London deal- 
ers are always on the look out for tapestry." 

"I suppose so," assented Robin, with haughty indiffer- 
ence. 

Her pride was too ingrained, too aristocratic to say so 
— ^but she would have sold her little finger first, had there 
been dealers keen in flesh. 

"I'd better go and see Margary." 

"Ah, do. That's nice of you. What a deal of un- 
pleasant work you spare me." 

"I would spare you anything if you would only 
allow " 
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"But I can't allow you to sell those Horsham stones to 
roof the new house. Perhaps you had better not come 
into the drawing-room again. I will give every civil 
message to grandmother and Miss Bayly. If you go to 
Margary now you may catch him. I think the hour is 
good, so far as I know his habits. And be sure you 
remember me to Mrs. Margary if you happen to see her." 

"By the way, Lamzed was saying to-day that if he had 
that slip of ground in the village " 

"Just where I end ; my last half acre — I know." 

"He would build some nice cottages; brick and slate, 
with every convenience. Places like that are let before 
they are up. I said I'd speak to you. There's a lot of 
frontage and Lamzed is very keen. One might squeeze 
him for a price." 

"Impossible!" 

"What am I to say to him. I shall see him to-night. 
There's a parish meeting." 

"You may tell him you told me." 

"Yes?" 

"And tack on as much insolent refusal— consistent 
with great dignity — ^as you can. It will be a difficult 
blend." 

She laughed as she stood at the open door, her pale 
eyes flashing and the mirthless noise in her throat boding 
ill for Lamzed, with his keen schemes. The sun seemed 
to step from the sky and meet her — glowing hot in own- 
ership and pride. 

"The poor fellow meant no harm." 

"His whole life is harm. I dislike Lamzed. It was 
he who agitated for lighting the village street, and last 
winter poor old William Blackaby riding in to the doctor 
for Mrs. Wass nearly broke his neck. The horse was 
conservative — ^animals are — ^and shied at the lamppost." 

"Lamzed means well." 

"Mischievous people always do. Sometimes I really 
fear, when I hear of you on these different councils — 
which fortunately have small power — ^that you are as bad 
as he. It is you we have to thank for that wretched foot- 
path with a kerbstone just by the malthouse. It nearly 
sprained my ankle ; such a trap for a rustic foot !" 

"Dear Robin, rather than your foot should suflfer ** 
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"You would drag up the kerb with your own hands. 
I shall expect to see it — in isolated, fallen stones — ^next 
time I pass." 

"Robin darling " 

"I protest. 'Dear* is cousinly, but 'darling* " 

"Is what?" 

His face was very near hers; his eyes bold, assured 
and seeming to search her heart, sent the odd new surge 
of conflicting feeling through her. She stepped back — 
into the shadow of the house, leaving him in the ardent 
sunshine. 

"I'll spare you the word. If you'll go instantly to 
Margary — or anywhere else — I'll temper it next time we 
meet. Good-bye." 

She watched him untie his horse, lead him out of the 
courtyard, mount and ride away. AH her future seemed 
to fly after that upright English figure on the big-boned 
chestnut. 

As she turned the handle of the drawing-room door 
she steadied her emotions. She could walk across the 
big room, which this afternoon looked positively 
crowded, with her usual air. 

Mrs. Brilliant had no regular day for receiving; she 
did not consider her neighteurs sufficiently important to 
be accorded that formality. She would never have said 
so, but the thought was there and somehow subtly dif- 
fused itself — ^that the Baylys, the Vamdells and others 
were not "the county." There were no county people 
within ten miles ; had there been, the Brilliants were too 
poor to cultivate them. As it was, Mrs. Brilliant's hos- 
pitality conveyed a distinct stoop. She had no day, but 
on fine afternoons it sometimes happened that people 
came by coincidence and so made an impromptu party. 

The four Miss Baylys and their father, with the Vicar 
and Mrs. Vamdell made a very fair show in the white 
and gold drawing-room, with its French window open to 
the sun and its lace curtains softly swaying. 

Mrs. Brilliant sat upright by this window, with a white 
cashmere shawl round her shoulders and the horn-bound 
spectacles which she wore for close work mounted firmly 
on her nose. A wooden frame not unlike an easel was 
before her, and at her side in a confused h^p of colour 
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was a gaudy hillock of Berlin wools. With the advent 
of summer she had embarked on a most important piece 
of work. This was a cover for a double settee. It 
meant at least six months' steady work even for young 
eyes and fingers — with poor enough result at the end. 
Mrs. Brilliant, with the admirable enterprise of all 
ancient folk, attacked it with daring. 

Captain Bayly had pricked out and designed the pat- 
tern — a g^oup of peacocks with a tropical background. 
Captain Bayly could do everjrthing. He was one of those 
delightful old gentlemen to be found in quiet villages 
who have retreated into the calm backwater of inde- 
pendence and yet retain their activity and their childish 
enthusiasm. 

Captain Bayly was a gossip, a scandal-monp^er even. 
He knew every one's business. He had an opinion on all 
subjects under the sun, and he originated at least one 
brand-new scheme a week for the reform and rejuvena- 
tion of a worn-out world. Every one chafed at Captain 
Bayly, laughed at and loved him; the most amiable and 
irritating busybody conceivable. 

Of the four Miss Baylys there is little to be said. They 
were much of an age and likeness. Miss Julia Bayly, by 
reason of a frothy giggle and a fringe of hair not yet 
sprinkled with grey, was the family flirt. She had aimed 
at more than Vicar — ^and failed to bring him down. At 
least, Mrs. Vamdell insisted so. She was a spiteful 
creature ; there were some married women who grudged 
single girls their sport. All four Miss Baylys had a fixed 
impression that a "single girl" must remain of necessity 
younger and more attractive than any married woman, 
and as a rule the married women amiably left them in 
the full enjoyment of that belief. 

The Vicar, who was devoting himself to Miss Julia, 
was a harmless young man, who considered afternoon 
teas a serious form of parish work. He was one of those 
unfortunate persons who bore you to death by lack of any 
marked individuality. An irascible relative who lived in 
the north of England had generously bought him the 
living of Wetherfold. 

"It's a cream frock," gushed Miss Julia. "All puffs 
and little frills. Such a good material will clean again 
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and again. I shall come out afresh in it summer after 
summer. It will almost last me until I am forty." 

"I don't call that an extraordinary good material," said 
the doctor's wife. "You should have bought a poplin. I 
had one some years ago and it looked quite decent 
through four seasons. Now that is what I do call good 
wear." 

Mrs. Brilliant smiled at her over the frame. 

"Poplins!" she echoed, with reminiscent regard. "I 
remember when they were all the rage. Yours could 
never have been a proper poplin, Mrs. Varndell. They 
haven't been worn since the dear Queen went into mourn- 
ing in sixty-one. At that time you were not " 

"Out of the nursery," supplied Trissie softly. 

The doctor's wife flushed. She looked at Mrs. Bril- 
liant's long wool needle quivering in the canvas, as if she 
could with a good heart have dug it into Trissie. She 
was so extraordinarily sensitive about her age. We all 
have our soft spots and this was hers. She had been 
exactly the same at twenty. It was innate. 

"I'm thankful to say," she breathed devoutly, "that I 
was not bom at the time" — ^and only Captain Bayly and 
Mrs. Brilliant believed her. 

"They really ought to have cassocks," said Julia under 
her breath to the Vicar. "It doesn't look reverent." 

"But they would never button them up. I have such 
a difficulty to keep the choir boys in order, and nothing 
looks worse than an unbuttoned cassock." 

The Vicar diplomatically lowered his voice and glanced 
in the direction of Mrs. Brilliant. Her sympathies were 
evangelical. She had more than once threatened to leave 
the church if he lighted the altar candles. 

"Have any of you been over the new house?" asked 
Captain Bayly briskly. 

He was anxious to air his brand-new fad for one thing, 
and he was, for another, slightly stifled by the mild felini- 
ties that floated round him. 

This was a safe topic and one of general interest. Even 
Mrs. Brilliant paused in the putting in of a peacock's eye. 
You could tell by the change on the doctor's wife's face 
that she was considering the possibility of patients; a 
nice little family that would yield comfortable crops of 
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measles and croup. The four Miss Baylys braced them- 
selves — for bachelors. The Vicar merely rubbed his 
hands and wore his parochial air. He waited to see what 
every one else would say — ^so that he might support the 
strongest opinion. 

"We haven't," said Kate Bayly — she was the eldest 
and spoke for her father and sisters — "but the village 
goes every Sunday afternoon. We can see quite plainly 
from our attic windows. Last Sunday Gabriel Henbest 
and Philadelphia Wass were there at least an hour." 

"That was why she wasn't at the yoimg women's 
Bible class," exclaimed Julia. "It's dreadful to see the 
way these young girls — absolute children — ^behave." 

"Children! Dear Julia, you are forgetting. She is 
twenty-two. It is time she was married, if she means to 
be. At her age I had been married " 

"I know. But early marriages age a woman so as a 
rule, although, of course, you are an instance " 

"Of juvenile depravity? It would appear so to 
Wetherfold." 

"I don't see that Wetherfold is different to " 

"That is because you have never been anywhere else. 
I assure you we are different. If I had come single to 
Wetherfold I should have remained so — ^had the men 
allowed it. Men are such a stumbling-block to good in- 
tention — with some women. Nobody marries at Wether- 
fold. We are so celibate that to marry seems a social 
drop, a boldness ; a thing no lady would do. Is it not so, 
Mr. Quirk?" 

The Vicar was in a delicate position. His heart in- 
clined to Miss Julia and his prudence to Mrs. Vamdell. 
He cleared his throat, smiled and rubbed his hands. 

"Well, I can hardly agree with you that there are no 
marriages. I married two couples last week. It was a 
very busy week ; two weddings and a funeral." 

"Has any one been to the new house? Come, Miss 
Robin, have you?" 

"I'm afraid not. Captain Bayly. It does not interest 
me. 

"But it should, it should. Keep your zest, my dear, 
keep your zest. It will stand you in stead some day with 
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a gouty foot. When mine was bad in April I watched 
those fellows lay every brick. The whole house is wrong 
from foundation to roof. It's planned wrongly. The 
architect is — saving your presence — ^a fool. His design 
is bad. He is trying to get the effect of an old house, 
and he hasn't learnt the A B C of design. All old houses 
were built in bays, each bay exactly of the same width 
and capable of accommodating a team of oxen— or was 
it more, Flossie? I read the article to you. A most in- 
teresting article by a fellow who knew what he was talk- 
ing about. This place is so planned, I don't doubt. But 
the new house is a perfect botch. If I had the honour of 
the owner's acquaintance I'd tell him so." 

"I do hope they will be nice people," gushed Flossie. 
"I hope there will be girls. We want new members for 
the Badminton club." 

''Badminton is a foolish game. I shall not join next 
year," said Mrs. Vamdell. 

"Won't you ? We are sorry, are we not, Julia ? But 
really the members are nearly all young people — ^bache- 
lors and single girls. I can quite understand you find us 
a little giddy." 

"I hope there will be a man at the new house," said 
the captain a little gruffly, he looked at the Vicar with 
some impatience; a poor fellow enough, who took no 
interest whatever in original ideas — "a man of the world 
open to new impressions. We want some one who will 
bring a little life into the place. Come, girls, we must 
be moving. It's a cool afternoon and we'll take the new 
house on the way back if you like. They'll be roofing it 
next week. I'll see if I can pump the foreman as to the 
owner's name. Lamzed, who has tried, says he is but a 
surly fellow." 

When the Baylys had gone and the Vicar with them 
the room regained its ordinary air of emptiness and glit- 
ter. There was a forbidding dignity about the cut glass 
chandelier, and a case of airily poised humming-birds 
caught the sun on their gleaming plumage. Mrs. Vam- 
dell, now that there was no one to satirize, felt dull. She 
rose to go. As a final impulse, she begged Robin to walk 
part of the way with hen 
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"We might go and see the new house too," she sug- 
gested with adventure. 

"Go by all means, my dear." Mrs. Brilliant looked 
up from her frame. "But first, if you will, thread me 
three needles with green filoselle. There is filoselle in 
this bird's tail." 

As Robin and the doctor's wife walked along the dusty 
road, all the opulence of June pressing on their senses, 
they talked of the new house that was building in Black 
Pot meadow — that charming green six acres, high on a 
bank, shut in by an unkempt hedge and great closely- 
planted oaks. In Wetherfold just now, people talked of 
little else but Black Pot. A large new house was so un- 
usual a happening. Added to this the work was being 
carried through by a London contractor, and no one 
knew for whom it was being done. This ignorance of 
the individual was the most mysterious and teasing part 
of it all. 

"They have grubbed the hedge!" cried Robin, with a 
dual pain and injury, as, at the slight turn of the road, 
near the wood. Black Pot presented itself. 

It was one of those meadows which, like certain people 
and certain inanimate things, possess special charm — 
compelling and untraceable. Perhaps the secret of it 
was the high enclosing hedge where thorn arched high 
and bramble took a track of triumph ; perhaps it was the 
trees with their great heads that threw so vast and cool 
a shade— or the special greenness of the meadow grass. 
With the villagers no doubt it was utility. Black Pot 
was rich in wild produce. Daffodils grew there in early 
spring and, later, cowslips — for the May garlands which 
children still carried. In autumn there were blackberries 
on the hedges and, creamy flat on the luscious deep 
g^ss, large irreproachable mushrooms. In short, Black 
Pot was Wetherfold's Mecca in most seasons of the year. 
It seemed incredible that this familiar and dear stretch 
of meadow land, high on its bank, shaded by its un- 
dipped hedge, could ever be a lost possession. It was 
as intimate and necessary, to comfort and the daily round 
of life, as the warm red-curtained bar of the White Hart, 

The village was already prepared to resent, to do battle 
with the stranger who had bought the land, 
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"They have grubbed the hedge," said Robin; and a 
moment later she added, with actual passion and tragedy, 
"Some of the trees are down!" 

It was very true, and Black Pot suffered the detriment 
of all this unstripping. It now appeared a mere stretch 
of grass, scored and humped by the work of the spade. 
At intervals along the bank were the fangs of some poor 
tree — indeed, this stripped place wias suggestive of a 
toothless mouth. In one comer, there was the beginning 
of a new oak fence— crudely yellow now, but very soon, 
with the gracious adaptability of oak wood, to take on 
cool tints and grey. 

"The place is completely spoilt," said Robin. 

Her eyes filled with tears — for her one passion was 
ancient untouched loveliness. 

"That oak fence," returned the doctor's wife, "will cost 
a pretty penny. They are shutting the meadow right in. 
They must be rich people. Let us look round. The 
Baylys have evidently departed, and so have the work- 
men. We shall have the place to ourselves." 

The meaningless walls of brick, so devoid of human 
interest, raised themselves to the intense summer sky. 
The rooms appeared absurdly small; indeed, the whole 
ground plan of the house looked as if it might with con- 
venience be packed in a linen closet. 

"Half-built houses always look so thin and puny," 
Mrs. Vamdell said, stepping through the opening which 
would some day be a doorway. "It is most extraordi- 
nary. This, in reality, will be quite a big place. This 
must be the kitchen" — she hitched her skirts higher from 
the earthen floor — "and here is the scullery, the pantry, 
the — why, there are two larders. Wouldn't you call 
these larders?" 

"Perhaps one is a dairy. They have bought six acres 
of land and will probably keep cows." 

"Most likely. They are London people." 

"Wc don't know that." 

"They must be. It is the Londoner's ambition to build 
a country house, to farm a little. He's certain he could 
solve the agricultural problem. He schemes and strug- 
gles and pinches. In a year or two he gets deadly tired 
and sells his place at a loss." 
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Robin was following her companion rather dreamily. 

"It's odd," she said at last, "to think that this bald, 
raw place will some day be a home. And the garden, 
too. Just look at it. They have begun to make it al- 
ready. What a spindly hedge ! What a waving of rose 
labels. I suppose that this is to be the kitchen garden. 
One can fit the place with any future yet. That is why 
new places are so unendurable." 

"The people may turn out to be nice," Mrs. Varndell 
admitted pensively. 

"Impossible I I don't believe that nice people can live 
in an ugly house, and this will be very ugly." 

"You think that when they get here they'll deteriorate, 
that from being decent citizens they'll gradually sink to 
cutting each other's throats, or at least robbing their 
neighbours' orchards? Such will be the demoralizing 
effect of these walls that they will try to escape the dog 
license, give false returns to the income tax man and 
cheat the Inland Revenue by secretly using a crest ?" 

"I haven't saddled them with mean crimes — ^yet. And 
now I must be getting back." 

"Must you? Mrs. Brilliant is so indefatigable. She 
will have touched in the bird's tail " 

"Exactly — ^and be waiting for beads to give him sight.'* 

"Well, good-bye," said Mrs. Varndell. They held 
hands, as they stood in the cell of wet bricks and mortar. 
"I must wait here yet a moment. Blackaby is coming 
along the road. I want to ask him how Mrs. Wass is 
to-day." 

"He always knows?" 

Their eyes met — in smile holding amusement and 
pathos. 

"Yes. It is pretty. I can appreciate love when I find 
it in a pure form. It is only the antique triflings of dear 
Julia that enrage me," declared the doctor's wife. 

"You are severe on Julia. I thought she looked charm- 
ing this afternoon. 

"In certain shadows and attitudes — ^yes. But when 
beauty wants bolstering up in that way it is only a ghost. 
I hope I didn't hurt her. I didn't mean to. It is my 
way. I'll carry her over the Solferino rose cutting I 
have struck. It is in a pot. She took a fancy to the 
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particular rose last summer. My hands are always aton- 
ing for my tongue. How slowly Blackaby walks !" 

**Was he really in love with Mrs. Wass ?" 

"So they say. But it is so long ago that I half suspect 
folk-lore. At all events she married Albert Wass, who 
died soon after Philadelphia was bom; the only reputa- 
tion he left behind was that of being a hard drinker. No 
doubt he had all the amiable qualities that go with such 
occupations." 

"Why did she not marry Blackaby when she was left 
a widow?" 

"Mere womanly vanity. That lump in her neck came. 
It is getting bigger. It twists her head to one side. 
Richard can do nothing — ^now. No one seems to know 
what causes goitre. Mrs. Bridger declares that her little 
Dora has one coming but that is nonsense." 

"Blackaby is most devoted," said Robin, staring at the 
approaching man. "All the village knows — ^and laughs; 
but a kind laugh. He goes every morning; chops her 
wood, carries her water, digs her vegetables and " 

"Never sees her. They talk through the open door, 
or the half hooked window. If they were lovers of our 
sort, one might imagine the conversation — ^a concentra- 
tion, half expressed, of regret, of pity so deep that it 
couldn't find words. In their case it is village scandal. 
His lover's offering is a trug of Early Rose potatoes a 
full fortnight before any one else has begun to dig. Ah, 
Blackaby, how is Mrs. Wass ?" 

Blackaby stopped. He stood in the opening which the 
builders had made — ^a stooping figure, shining all over 
with June toil ; an old man as labourers go — which is the 
prime of life for softer males. In other words, Blackaby 
was not yet fifty, in spite of his lumpish back, his lined 
face and grizzled hair. He carried an umbrella loosely 
rolled and bound about midway with brown tape. No 
one had ever yet seen Blackaby without his umbrella. It 
was as much a part of him as his wide brimmed felt hat. 

"She wur main bad last night. Philadelphy, she 
thought she was gooin' to her blessed rest fer sure. To- 
wards mornin' she drawed her breath better. I looked 
in larst thing and I looks in first of s'momin'. Mrs. 
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Margary, she wur there, come up all in a fluster. The 
grey pigeon was a-settin' on the granary roof and she 
took it fer a token o' death, and the on'y one she thinks 
on wur Mrs. Albert Wass." 

Blackaby stopped, a little out of breath with a speech 
so unusually long. Only his deep and conflicting emo- 
tions of sentiment had evoked it. 

"Mrs. Margary is full of superstition; take no notice 
of her." 

"Birds do token a many things," persisted the man, half 
surly, half sad. "Some says dogs, but I holds on ter 
birds." 

"And is Mrs. Margary there still ?" 

"No. She'd got to get back. They're hayin' at Sal- 
lows." 

"If you see Philadelphia to-night, tell her that I will be 
down soon after six to-morrow morning." 

He made a little motion of his head in assent and 
stumped on — as if no further word were left in his brain. 
He went on, a half doubled figure, with a heavy tread and 
an umbrella carefully planted before him at each step. 
His pipe was in the comer of his mouth, and the smoke 
from it flew backwards to Robin's throat and made her 
wink and splutter. 

"Why are you going there to-morrow at six in the 
morning?" 

Mrs. Vamdell flushed with annoyance — at being found 
out. She was much prouder of her acid tongue than of 
her ready heart. 

"Oh, nothing! Philadelphia wants to go with Gabriel 
to Leopard's Green. It is club day there and she never 
gets a change. Also, Gabriel is restive. Men require 
everything. Unless she goes out with him more she will 
lose him. So I shall keep house all the morning. In the 
afternoon the neighbours will look in, and when he's done 
work Blackaby will smoke his pipe on the bench in the 
garden and tell Mrs. Wass the news. I must be off now. 
Richard will be home from his rounds. He likes a game 
of tennis before supper." 

She went away, her white skirt careful in her white 
hand and the little ruflles of her petticoat raising a low 
cloud of golden dust in the dry road. 
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Robin, mysteriously reluctant to leave this raw place, 
returned to the walls, stepped over the ledge to the 
earthen floor of what would be a room and looked up at 
the sky. She went in and out from one room to the other. 
She even climbed a ladder to the upper floor. 

She looked through the embryo of a window — ^a mere 
square hole, set with new deal, assertive in its smell. 
Along the road, far away yet, she saw a man on a brown 
horse. It was Loten coming back from Sallows Farm 
and he must pass this place. She would wait for him. 
Why, she could not tell — ^but she felt a weak desire for 
service and worship. These were expressed in Loten's 
every gesture. She wanted to experience again the ex- 
traordinary sensation — half triumphant, half slavish, 
which took her up when he looked at her ; when he tried, 
more with mischief than intentness, to make her look at 
him. 

She hurried down the ladder and stood outside the 
walls again. This house — ^a new comer, imperfect arro- 
gant, was casting a shadow across the meadow which she 
had known all her life : a shadow that never more would 
be lifted. This meadow was noted for its wealth of daffo- 
dils; she would, in no coming spring, be here with her 
basket. 

It was hardly a house ; it was mere walls, with signifi- 
cant holes. It had no voice, no emotions, no history. 
Humanity had left no trace. It held nothing; its only 
essence was of lime and pine. And yet it spoke. It 
seemed suddenly to be a seer, a prophet. She dreaded 
and hated it — without knowing why. 

She took a backward step. She could have rushed 
along the track — all torn clay and cart ruts, which the 
builders had made across the field. She looked up, with 
terror and fascination at this ugly thing; this new mon- 
ster which had come to stare the ancient hills out of 
countenance. Hers was a terror with no foundation. It 
was bom of weird thoughts which she could not trace 
back even by the most complicated mental analysis. This 
horror, so fantastic, so real, which was turning her cold 
and damp in a hot June world, had suddenly swooped 
from — ^where? and caught her in its teeth. The revela- 
tion came — certain, terror striking — ^that this new house 
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would be her enemy; that these red bricks had reared 
themselves from the green earth in malignity. 

She put her hand to her throat as if the breath in it 
were blocked, her eyes fixed almost wildly on the horse 
which tore along the road. 

She did not speak ; she was afraid to try, for fear she 
should not be able, but she made a gesture with one hand. 
Loten dismounted. 

"Robin I What in the world are you doing here alone ?" 

She caught his hand hysterically. 

"That is just what I was asking myself. I — I — this 
house had a most extraordinary effect on me. I was 
afraid of it, until you came. You — ^you" — she was still 
stumbling with her quivering tongue — "must be an anti- 
dote — to every evil." 

"Let me be," he urged, seizing an opportunity, "Come I 
By the new house we'll make a new resolve." 

"Not for worlds — ^here. I should feel it was accursed. 
Take me away. Walk your horse up to Great Fanne and 
have dinner with us to-night." 

"I shall be delighted. You look white." He glanced 
at her with some concern, and, manlike, fumbled for a 
purely physical cause. "It is the weather. Margary was 
saying that this is the hottest June he remembers, al- 
though there is a fresh breeze to-day." 

"What do you think of the house, Loten ?" 

She looked at it over her shoulders, before they turned 
the comer, looked back, giving it a last glance — ^as if she 
dared to gibe at and mock it now that she was away. 

"There is nothing to think. No doubt when it is fin- 
ished it will be comfortable. And it will be nice to have 
neighbours. I should think they would be decent people. 
It is a biggish place." 

"It must have been the weather that affected me," she 
said with the extravagant decision that betokened internal 
dissent. 

"Or the wet mortar. There is an unpleasant smell 
about new walls. Some people can never endure it." 



CHAPTER Y 

THE CLUB 

Wetherfold club day came on the Monday following 
a like celebration at Leopard's Green. With club days 
in eveiy village around, the month of May was merry — 
as tradition has made it. 

Women who were light, young, and free from enchain- 
ing circumstances attended them dl ; just as in fuller sum- 
mer time they tramped to the border of the county where 
the hopjfields were, for holiday and profit. 

Mrs. Bridger, the dressmaker, was light, and made her 
circumstances fit her mood, although she had the making 
of club finery. She did not go hopping — ^hopfields being 
rough life for a genteel person. But boat swings, magic 
wheels, cocoanut shies and a merry-go-round were all 
harmless. One's quality did not suffer by indulgence in 
these delights — brought yearly by the gorgeously-painted 
caravans. To see these caravans unpacked on the eve of 
club day was Wetherfold's tremulous joy; to see them 
packed for departure its despair. 

In the early day of this particular Monday the village 
was astir. From the wide door of the White Hart came 
a powerful smell of bakings and boilings. Inside, Eliza 
Lovely assisted by Mrs. Bridger's Dora and one or two 
other girls — in that half way stage between school and 
regular service — was bustling about with unusual anima- 
tion even for young Mrs. Lovely, whose spirits were 
always at bubble point. 

Out in the sunny street, the sign, newly painted, swung 
in the softest of young breezes. The wonderful white 
hart, on a vermilion ground and decked about the throat 
with a gold chain, might rival in magnificence the club 
members themselves — with scarves and banners. 
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Up the village street, narrow, irregular, with the sun 
blazing down on it, every street door was set back. Up- 
per windows too were opened. This only happened in 
Wetherfold on a very hot day; there was a prevalent 
dread of chills and inflammation, to be brought about by 
fresh air and cold water. The short blinds within the 
open casements fluttered with animation. The women 
and children gathered in buzzing groups. Now and again 
there was dead silence; every ear was held for the first 
note of the band as the club marched to church. 

In the field behind the White Hart the tent for dinner 
was stretched. The caravans were drawn up at one end, 
the stalls were set forth, and all the delights of flat yellow 
cakes with pink comfits on top and gingerbread figures 
decked with gilt provoked the eyes and mouth. Two or 
three growing girls leaned over the gate, giggling and 
whispering; staring with snapping eyes at the gorgeous 
roundabout. It was not the same one as came last year. 
This subject alone provided the village with conversation 
for the best part of a forenoon. It was a much better 
one. The motion was more ecstatically complicated. 
You not only swung round to the music but you were 
treated to an undulating movement — a bilious duck and 
rise which simulated the delight of a switchback. The 
horses — in compliment to recent national events — ^had 
been replaced by ostriches, whose long necks were pe- 
culiarly eloquent of coming enjoyment. Youthful 
Wetherfold felt in its pocket. 

For at least two months before club day, that is, from 
the time when a necessity for March main crops agitated 
the owners of kitchen gardens, there was no lack of hulk- 
ing youths eager for odd jobs. Gabriel Henbest was 
one ; he had worked regularly at Captain Bayly's after his 
day's work on Margary's farm was done. The money so 
earned would be devoted to the delights provided on club 
day. After club day the captain's garden might languish 
— or be left to the half attention of the other youth in his 
regular employ, who was also a groom — and bent to the 
uses of knife and window cleaning by the housewifely 
energy of Miss Kate Bayly. 

Eliza Lovely came out into the White Hart garden for 
herbs with which to stuflF the pork. Only a low fence 
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divided her from the field. She leant over it a moment, 
the grey sage branching in her hand and her pretty round 
face flushed with the kitchen range. 

"There was a better merry-go-round at Leopard's 
Green," she told the loiterers, nodding disdainfully as she 
spoke at the arrogant ostriches. "The horses was South 
African generals and you could ride your favourite one. 
It was a ha'penny extry for Bobs." 

She ran round to the front as the band was heard and 
the first colour point of the procession might be seen at 
the tail end of the street. Then came one of the most 
exciting moments of the year. Husbands and fathers, 
sheepish in scarves and other club trimming, tried not to 
look conscious — ^their twisting mouths and reddening 
faces betraying them. Women folk with eyes bright and 
fondly critical were pleasantly alert. Very young chil- 
dren looked roundly on a transfigured parent. 

Half way up the village, just before you came to 
Hart's and the little alley up which he drove his doomed 
animals to the slaughter house, was a long g^ey building 
with a heavy roof of Horsham stone on which g^ew mon- 
ster bunches of house leek. This place had once been 
Wetherfold workhouse. It was now divided into three 
dwelling parts and served in such capacity for the Pharos, 
Mrs. Bridger and Mrs. Wass with Philadelphia. Gabriel 
Henbest lodged with Mrs. Bridger, who thus augmented 
her slender widow's pocket. He was so close to his love 
that his moments with Philadelphia — at the wall, at the 
well, by the woodstack or romantically leaning over the 
sties where Pharo's black sows panted — ^were certainly 
not stden: on the contrary, they were idyllic tastes so 
frequent that it was odd the palate did not pall. 

The grey house and its large garden was divided from 
the street by a stone wall, in the crevices of which was 
life, in cushiony masses — exquisitely g^een, with the 
freshness of May. A brick path ran right round the 
house. Mrs. Wass lived at the back and her caged linnet 
was singing bravely. But Mrs. Pharo and Mrs. Bridger 
had doors in the front — ^neighbourly, side by side. They 
stood at them now, as the band blared by — and Pharo 
obstinately refused to catch the eyes of the woman of his 
life choice. 
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"Master Etheredge ain't there." Mrs. Pharo craned 
her neck. "Poor old man, he's pretty nigh broke up the 
club, ain't he now ? He's bin on it this fifteen year. It 
comes hard on them as keeps their health. Philadelphy !" 
she shouted round to the back. "Come out and see Ga- 
briel. Bring your mother too. Dear soul! a mouthful 
of fresh air 'ull put the heart in her." 

But Philadelphia came alone, pretty and slim, blushing 
at the prospect of seeing Gabriel in all his glory — ^at the 
prospect, too, of betraying her blushes to seasoned 
matrons. 

"Wun't your mother come ?" 

"No, Mrs. Pharo, she's feeling sadly this morning." 

"She did oughter come and have a peep at Mas'r Black- 
aby. She could roll up her neck for fear o' chill." 

"But it ain't only her neck," Mrs. Bridger reminded 
this too cheerful neighbour. "There's conflagrations in 
the case. Mrs. Varndell told me so." 

Mrs. Bridger had the failing of the genteel person in 
her rank of life — she sometimes tried for a long word and 
missed it. 

"Ain't you goin' ter the boat swings, Philadelphy?" 
asked the woodman's wife. "It's a shame, that it be, to 
keep a young gell so mewed up." 

Philadelphia's face was like a summer dawn peeping 
over a still sea. Little entrancing dimples rippled across 
her faint pink. 

"Yes," she nodded blithely. "I'm gooin'. Miss Robin 
has promised to give an eye to mother. She's comin' 
down at three. The club dinner 'ull be about over then 
and they'll let us into the field." 

Just before the men came out of church. Captain Bay- 
ly's house door opened and he stepped forth — in a new 
tweed suit. Club day was of such importance in Wether- 
fold that plans were made by it and costume regulated. 
Every woman had a new frock and hat. Even "gentry" 
were not free from infection. It was noticed, and taken 
as a kindly compliment to the village, that Captain Bayly 
never wore his summer tweed suit until the last Monday 
in May. 

The Baylys' house was of the same architectural period 
as the Vamdells' — ^square, comfortable houses of red 
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brick: houses of no subtlety; with no unexpected steps 
or comers, no large unsuspected rooms running away at 
the back. The front doors were stately, approached by 
three shallow steps, had a window each side and above 
each a window — making a total of four to each house. 
You could not mistake the nature of the rooms — one for 
dinner, one for reception ; above, the two best bedrooms. 
Before each house ran a low wall on top of which was a 
neat wooden fence painted white. In each case the front 
door was g^een ; the vivid green of newly painted wheel- 
barrows and farm carts ; which in age turns to the softest, 
most weary blue. Captain Bayly himself superintended 
the mixing of the paint every alternate spring. He was 
very particular that there should be just the right pro- 
portion of each colour— else the green would turn grey 
instead of blue. 

At the bedroom windows of both houses were prim 
white muslin blinds reaching half way up and headed 
with brass bands of irreproachable polish. The gardens 
were very neat, set in spring with crocuses, and in sum- 
mer with red geraniums. The peach tree on the captain's 
south wall was a model of good pruning. He was never 
weary of bemoaning the doctor's dogmatism on the prun- 
ing side. He would take you by the button and point 
sorrowfully across the way to the Vamdells' vine, which 
was everything it should not be. 

Captain Bayly walked erect down the street; a clean, 
rosy, well shaven figure in spotless grey — tell-tale folds 
down the front of his trouser leg. A Plymouth Rock 
cock, arrogant in his yard, and supported by the deference 
of his harem, crowed up at him with kinship— of costume. 
There was some likeness between the bird's well dusted, 
speckled feathers and the captain's discreet check. 

Lamzed was at his door in an apron even whiter than 
usual. He did not belong to the club, nor was he asked 
to the club dinner as an honoured guest. Socially, he 
fell between two stools on this momentous occasion. But 
he bestowed on the members, as they filed up the hill to 
church and down the hill to dinner, his smile of patron- 
age. Mrs. Lamzed lurked, brown and angular, behind 
the parlour curtains. 
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"Fine day, Lamzed," cried the captain. "We always 
have good weather for the club." 

There was a bond between these two ; they were both 
lovers of progress — ^and both, by nature of Wetherfold's 
conservatism, cheated of it. 

"Wonderful clear day, Captain Bayly. As hot as Au- 
gust. We shall have a lot of people in" — ^Lamzed looked 
up, quite without necessity, to consult the flawless sky, 
"that's if thunder keeps off. I did hear they was going 
to run a motor out from Liddleshom. How a thing like 
that would wake up Wetherfold! Sleepy old place! It 
wants stirring. If we could get that light railway. Cap- 
tain Bayly, it 'ud be our making." 

"That's it, Lamzed. We should soon see a difference. 
We want life in the village ; a few men like yourself, with 
energy." 

The captain walked on, well pleased with himself and 
Lamzed — ^leaving Lamzed in the same comfortable condi- 
tion. As he walked, he bent his head sideways, with 
neighbourly interest to look within every open door. 
Sometimes he was met by the solemn visage of an old 
clock; sometimes by the cheap leer of a new ornament, 
bought with pride by a young matron from the pedlar 
at the door. He tweaked one or two children on the 
cheek and dealt out halfpennies. He had his courtly 
compliment for Philadelphia's bloom and did not forget 
Mrs. Bridger's poor health — for the mending of which 
he gave her a dozen remedies. He remembered that 
Pharo supplied the pork for the dinner and pleased 
Pharo's wife by showing he remembered. When he 
reached the White Hart he would compliment Mrs. 
Lovely on her cooking of the joints ; of such amenity was 
Captain Bayly. 

At Sallows he had a quiet confidence with Mrs. Mar- 
gary, in her lilac sunbonnet and apron. Hers was the 
last sunbonnet left; the other women wore greasy old 
cloth caps cast off by their husbands. It was made in 
the primitive way: of a square of print drawn in at the 
neck by a string and stiffened at the brim by rows of pip- 
ing cord. It tipped up archly behind, showing her small 
knot of waving white hair. 

Captain Bayly had to complain of the butter, which 
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Kate, his housekeeper, insisted had a twang. But as, at 
the same time, he became enthusiastic over the size of the 
eggs and the tenderness of the last chicken Mrs. Margary 
was mollified. In the garden she picked him an early 
rose for his coat. Perhaps the artful captain had guessed 
she would do it, for his buttonhole was empty. 

"It's a very hot day, Mrs. Margary," said he, as he 
fixed the pin. 

**Hot you may say, sir. I don't mind a hotter. I telled 
Margary how it would because the chaffinch was fink- 
finking so the day afore yesterday. Thet's fer heat. Cap- 
tain Bayly. But Margary, he will have that it's all on 
account of a comet — off Brocksham way." 

At the club dinner Captain Bayly particularly shone. 
He carved roast surloin of beef with the genial, yet grand, 
manner demanded by such a joint. Mr. Quirk carved 
too— but he was merely a sdemn simpleton. Dr. Vam- 
dell also merely carved — ^he instilled no manner. Perhaps 
the professions of these two did not make for table bril- 
liance. They said very little, but their black coats gave 
a solidity. 

Loten Faigence was also at the table. Carvers were 
needed for hungry men, who recognized in this meal the 
one leisurely feast of the year. Eliza Lovely, beaming, 
shining, drawing in all the rustic compliments which flew 
out at her, bore aloft the steaming dishes. Lovely him- 
self, not with equal cause for radiance, looked after the 
beer mugs. 

The joints were various — roast beef, boiled beef, pork 
roast and boiled. There seemed a slight slur on mutton ; 
it was never present. But the carrots of the boiled beef 
and the crackling of the roast pork were in g^eat demand. 
As for the cabbage, Captain Bayly whispered to Lovely 
that his garden g^ew no spring greens to compare with it. 

After the meat and greens the puddings came in — ^long 
tliick puddings pale with suet and spotted all over with 
raisins. Giant puddings which had boiled in the White 
Hart kitchen copper since daybreak. "Long Dick" was 
the invariable sweet at the club dinner. 

Loten, who had by now discarded the superciliousness 
he had brought from foreign parts, delighted the men 
near him with stories. The captain told them one of his 
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experiences in the Crimea. But there seemed a glum 
reproof in the profFerings of "Long Dick" by the doctor 
and the parson — b, hint of coming retribution, stomach or 
soul. 

As Robin walked through the village in the afternoon 
the fun was at its height. She could see Eliza Lovely, 
the dinner off her mind and the washing up left to meaner 
spirits, pop in and out through the wooden wicket leading 
from the garden to the meadow. 

The merry-go-round was flashing in the sun as it 
whirled. The blare of the band seemed to make the day 
more amber. There was a sudden vulgar swoop of towns 
into the village — the village, despite Lamzed's slur on its 
enterprise, was delighted. 

She could see Pharo, Wetherfold's low comedian, se- 
dately trying to dance ; arms wildly spread and empty of 
a partner. His wife, loosely gay in an untidy shawl and 
a hat of blue ribbon, brown lace and red roses, laughed — 
her head back and her hands knuckled on her hips : she 
was always proud of Pharo's drolleries. She could see 
Mrs. Bridger riding an ostrich with address — ^as though 
it were a park hack. 

Sallows, twisted sideways to the street and cuddling 
down modestly in the way of staid old houses, seemed 
indifferent to the hubbub. It was girdled by all the satis- 
fying full beauty of farm buildings: one of those small 
farms in which the dwelling house is of less importance 
than the roomy barns and other places. Mrs. Margary 
shared the indifference of her surroundings. She was 
not in the field ; on a day of such excitement — the one day 
of all — she was calmly casting grain to her poultry. 
They ran to her feet, beaks down, tails up. The 
yellow oats, the round Indian corn scattered from her 
hand as she made the clucking sound of call, so like the 
cluck of the hens themselves, which the poultry woman 
thinks indispensable. 

Robin cried over the gate at the beauty of the day and 
the change in the village. Mrs. Margary crossed the 
yard. Her face, hard with that harshness which is the 
sad accompaniment of age, grew sweet. She loved the 
Brilliants, and this one — the last — ^best of any. 

"You're not going to the field, Mrs. Margary?" 
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"Lord, my dearie, what should I be doin' in sech a 
place? All the men drunk and all the women on the gad. 
They was in a fine takin' last night. The traction engine 
what was bringin' the caravans broke down. When I 
was a gell we did have a club day with ne'er a boat swing 
or a stall. It wur a snowy May and the roads was 
blocked from here purt' nigh to Dunchester. Ah ! there's 
another hen laid. That's the speckled brown 'un. She 
never misses and she never wants to set. Hear her? 
*Yes, yes I ha-ave. Yes, yes, I ha-ave. Yes, I ha-ave.' 
I've heard tell thet's what they do say when they've laid 
an egg: *Yes, yes, I ha-ave; yes, yes, I ha-ave.' You 
don't know how much ter goo by these old sayin's, but it 
stands to reason the birds wouldn't make so much cackle 
unless they meant summat. Though I ain't one fer 
superstitition." 

"Oh yes, you are, Mrs. Margary. I can remember the 
beautiful ghost stories you used to tell me." 

Mrs. Margary's face grew solemn. She looked into 
Robin's mischievous and girlish face with yearning 
solemnity and pity. 

"There's a many tokens I could tell you, my dear. I 
wouldn't fly in the face o' ghosts. All the village knows 
of her what sits and spins in Windfall Wood and with 
ne'er a head ter her poor sinful body ; for they're sinners. 
Miss Robin, ef they can't rest: sinners or sinned by. 
Many's the time when I wur a gell I heerd poor feyther 
say she's to be seen wi' human eye as Wetherfold clock 
chimes the quarter ter midnight. Me and Margary, we 
goes to bed at eight." 

The band brassing out the music hall song, not of the 
hour, but of that before last, which was novel to Wether- 
fold, recalled Mrs. Margary wrathfuUy to the present. 

"Thet thing amost drives me mad," she declared test- 
ily. "I can't abear street music. Miss Robin. It's a sure 
sign of rain. Look at they German bands. Sure as ever 
one comes ter Wetherfold, and it ain't often, unless they 
misses the road from Liddleshom and take this 'un by 
mistake, there's rain. We don't want rain now, though 
we shall hev it. The guinea fowls have been callin' 
'Come back' all the momin'." 
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"Well, I must go on. I'm to keep house for Philadel- 
phia. Good-bye." 

"And he" — Mrs. Margary became affectionately mystic 
and confidential as she took the offered hand and then 
looked along the road towards the White Hart meadow 
— ^"is at the club dinner? Muster Faigence, I mean." 

Robin's heart gave the slow shy stir which by now the 
mere mention of Loten caused. Mrs. Margary fed fondly 
on the candour of her cheek. 

"He was there, I suppose," she returned almost 
brusquely, "but he would hardly stay for the boat swing^. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Margary. You must come up to Great 
Fanne soon. Grandmother was speaking of you only 
yesterday." 

She whisked away, taking in her agitation a quicker 
step to the g^ey house. As she skirted the flower borders 
of the garden, she indulged herself with that complacent 
feeling of charity which is the reward of a kind action ; 
indeed, to indulge themselves with this feeling is the sole 
yet unconscious reason for the charity of most. At the 
bottom of all with Robin was the satisfaction of not being 
outdone by a neighbour woman. She would not be ex- 
celled, even in unselfishness, by Mrs. Vamdell. 

Mrs. Wass's patch of garden was more tenderly tended 
than those of her neighbours. Pharo, between pig breed- 
ing and wood cutting, had his hands full, and Mrs. Pharo 
was that easy t3T)e of woman who lets things go. For 
Mrs. Bridger, she devoted herself to fashion, and Gabriel 
devoted himself — ^to himself ; with spells for Philadelphia. 
But William Blackaby put Heaven knows what of deli- 
cate and quite unconscious feeling in this digging and 
planting for a stricken love he could never possess. As 
Robin went round, the frill of her skirt on the stones, 
wonderful wallflowers scented her feet and great pansies 
looked boldly up to Heaven, baring their odd faces. 

Within, Philadelphia was fretting to be free. Her 
spring finery, cunningly devised by Mrs. Bridger, did all 
it could to spoil a lovely face — for Philadelphia was 
lovely: she had that rare villag^e beauty which as a rule 
only exists in the kind soil of Cockney imaginings. 

Mrs. Wass called out at her wamingly from the bed — 
which was her throne. 
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"Now mind you don't get your skirt trod on by muddy 
feet. Thet pea green ain't a fast colour, let Mrs. Bridger 
talk as she will." 

Philadelphia, hardly waiting to answer, devoted daugh- 
ter as she was in noraial days, whisked round the comer 
— a gayer flower than the garden knew. Robin was left 
alone in her charity with Mrs. Wass and the noisy linnet. 

"Preaps, miss, you wouldn't mind coverin' him up," 
said the invalid. "There's a cloth or did orter be in 
the dresser drawer. He purt' nigh splits my head 
open. I'd git rid of him ; I can't abide a shet up thing, 
but Willyam Blackaby brought 'un." 

She simpered; the pallid face on the pillow still 
hoarding its woman's coquetry. 

"Did he give it to you ?" 

"Yes. He was helpin' Pharo throw trees in Six Acre 
Tacklee, and jest as one fell he hears a weepin' noise, 
and he ses, 'What's that a-weepin'.' An' he looks and 
it wur a linnet's nest with young uns. He brings un 
home and Philadelphia rears un with sopped bread." 

Robin had heard this tale before. It is a characteristic 
of rustics that they invariably repeat themselves and never 
know it — or are sublimely indifferent to monotony. 
She stepped over the door ledge, the cloth in her hand, 
and condemned the linnet to an even deeper captivity — 
hiding from him the eyes of his god, the sun. 

"Shall I read to you?" she asked, coming back and 
going through the usual routine. Many afternoons had 
she spent with Mrs. Wass — who was the pet invalid of 
the village ; something to Mrs. Bridger's jealousy. 

"Thank you kindly, miss. There's the Song of Solo- 
mon," said the sick woman, making her invariable choice. 
"Mrs. Vamdell, she read me thet o' Monday, while Phila- 
delphy wur on the gad wi' Gabriel. It's very satisfyin'." 

Julia Bayly, who was charitable — with an eye to the 
Vicar — ^had once brought the invalid some strong soup, 
remarking as she poured it carefully from the basin that 
it was satisfying. The word had somehow stuck in Mrs. 
Wass's mind — open to few impressions. She found it 
a pleasing word and used it often ; indulging her tongue 
at the expense of fitness. 

Robin sat down. Aloud, she read the tender exotic 
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words of the ancient love song; Mrs. Wass lying with 
eyes closed and lips moving without aim. 

Later, she made tea, with a pleasant clinking of cups 
and of a busy kettle swung above the down fire in the 
living room. 

About six or a little past was heard the heavy, sure 
tread of William Blackaby. Mrs. Wass looked nervously 
at the window and with a hand of bone drew the clothes 
above her chin. Like her class, she was proud of her 
goitre with other women — ^it was her distinction; it 
brought about her the pitiful attention of her betters. To 
Blackaby, who, behind the sordid lives of both, loved 
her, she was ashamed. For him, she desired the common 
gift of comeliness. 

"He's come early," she said, as his feet went past 
the window to the tool shed. "He alius sets scarlet 
runners on club day. They're safe from frost then. I 
can alius peck a bit at runner beans." 

Robin saw him go by with the line; saw him dibble 
in the pink, black speckled beans. Then he came back, 
took out his pipe and settled just outside the window 
— in a privet arbour trimmed by his own knife. Within, 
Philadelphia had placed a Windsor chair whose back 
was broken and which was consequently degraded from 
its kitchen status. When the villainous smell of his to- 
bacco came through the door, Robin knew that she was 
free ; that his labours for the day were done ; it had been 
a day of enjoyment for all Wetherfold, but he was to find 
his, rarer, in the privet arbour. 

She put the Bible down and gave to Mrs. Wass and 
the room last finishing touches. 

"I might have the window back on the first hook, 
ef sur be you'd wrop the Paisley shawl round me, miss." 

Robin did as she was bid. 

"There's a pebble brooch stickin' on the pincushion, 
miss. It's a set off at the neck. It did orter be there, 
unless thet gell took it for her new pea green." 

It was there. Robin secured the shawl with it, and, 
leaving Mrs. Wass complacent in evening costume, 
went to the glass to settle her own hat. Outside, 
Blackaby made the thick coughs and splutters which 
men of his sort find indispensable with smoking. Mrs. 
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Wass, who was usually so exquisitely finical, appeared 
to breathe in his tobacco with approval. 

"I'll have jest a spoonful of jelly afore you goo, miss," 
she said with her invalid tyranny. 

Robin brought the dish and spoon. Mrs. Wass opened 
her mouth like a fledgling thrush. 

"I never stomicks Mrs. Vamdell's jelly like I do Miss 
Kate's," she said grievously. 

"Gabriel's bin having words with Philadelphy," said 
Blackaby through the window. The gell's a-cryin'. I 
see her going round alone on one o' them osteridges and 
him in a boat swing wi' Minninetty Fell. 

"What's he bin doin' to my gell?" asked the mother 
suspiciously. 

"He wants her to git married," he said at last. 

"An' leave me, a poor helpless body! Philadelphy 
wouldn't think of it. The selfishness o' young chaps!" 

"He says he'll goo and git a job in the town at the 
kimical works ef sur be she don't take him before har- 
vestin'." 

"Let 'im," said Mrs. Wass. 

Robin, feeling that the moment was confidential, went 
away, nodding her farewell to Blackaby through the 
gloom of the arbour. As she went round the house she 
heard him say soothingly; — 

"Well, they're all for towns, them Henbests." 

"And no good in the whole fourteen," returned the 
other disparagingly. "Fourteen of 'em and all christ- 
ened G. He's the youngest. People did wonder what 
poor Mrs. Henbest would do, fer Henbest was that set on 
the letter. But the angel Gabriel he come in useful." 

The magic May night was stealing, stealing, as Robin 
went her way back to Great Fanne. In the meadow, 
lights were flaring at the stalls, the whirl of the merry- 
go-round seemed wilder and the turf under foot was 
strewn with paper, with peel, and was churned up by 
eager feet into mud. 

At the dusky bordering of Windfall Wood, which was 
just beyond stricken Black Pot, she met Loten. Why, 
neither knew, but they went along childishly hand buried 
in hand. Club day made for love in Wetherfold, 



CHAPTER VI 

THE GHOST 

LoTEN and Robin were dawdling through the barley 
field, along a path cut through the middle and so narrow 
that their arms interlinked of dear necessity and the fine 
ears of grain tickled them on cheek and neck. It was 
barley ripe and high, moving under a warm wind; a 
gentle constant swing that lent languor and unreality — 
so that one's day, normal enough in the village, at Lam- 
zed's, where these two had met by half accident, was here 
set about by fairy tales. It seemed that the charming and 
most unlikely might happen here without creating sur- 
prise. 

The barley field danced — ^a country dance, purged of 
clownishness ; a careless fling; yellow head bowing 
gravely to yellow head. In the very depths of this 
dancing world burned the intense scarlet dot of little 
poppies — small, white at the lips and slightly trembling; 
participating by stealth in all the merriment high above 
them. 

The satisfaction induced by this waving upland was 
complete. The world was all barley that danced in aban- 
donment ; that arrogantly shut off every sight of a chim- 
ney. It topped houses and pasture lands, as it swayed 
on its hill. It proclaimed the omnipotence of grain. 

"It looks like one g^eat field of pure gold," said Loten, 
breathing satisfaction — seeming to see himself shoulder 
high in wealth. 

"I don't want to be reminded of money." 

"That is the universal desire : when you have enough, 
you never need to be reminded. You've heard of course 
that Verger, the Liddleshom auctioneer, has bought this 
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"And will build on it?" 

"Eventually, no doubt. But it is to be a brickfield first. 
Did you not hear Lamzed telling me about it this morn- 
ing?" 

"No. I was talking to Mrs. Margary. She is very 
upset. Oh, Loten! A brickfield! Wetherfold will be 
spoiled. 

Robin threw a passionate glance into the gay depths 
of the barley. 

"One must develop, and there is splendid clay in the 
neighbourhood. What is wrong with Mrs. Margary?" 

"She is bothered with a ghost — ^yours." 

"Mine!" 

"Well, belonging to your house." 

Loten's brow gathered. 

"What nonsense these old people talk I Blackaby is as 
bad. He's helping to get in the hay, and he goes home 
by the road every night instead of by the right of way. 
It's a good mile further round." 

"The ghost knows the right of way?" 

"Apparently. They annoy me with their superstition 
and ignorance. You shouldn't encourage Mrs. Margary." 

"I think it is rather nice," said Robin perversely. 
"Ghosts and fairies, blights, blessings, evil eyes and 
tokens are so much more interesting than — ^than new 
cottages and a brickfield." 

She sighed; throwing again a look of heart at the 
barley. 

"Dearest Robin !" he dared to press her arm, prepared 
if necessary with the excuse that the path was narrowing, 
"how full of fancies you are." 

"Let me keep them," she besought, suddenly bringing 
sadness into the waving field. "The world is growing 
so sensible ; it swarms with dreadful learned people who 
are ready with a tame explanation of every marvel. All 
sweet and foolish belief is being wiped off the face of the 
earth — ^leaving it so ugly; like an old belle in the early 
morning. Ah well !" she gave a little sigh, "at the worst 
I have Great Fanne. I can shut myself in. This poor 
stricken land will not be visible from my windows." 

"You haven't my sense of — of progress, education, 
development or " 
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"All the ugly rest! Of course not! For example, 
this barley is delightful now, but Fm not concerned with 
how much it will fetch in the market. I'm a bad farmer ; 
I suppose that is why I am so poor. The Brilliants have 
always been soldiers — ^and a girl can't fight. I am only 
able to tilt at the small enemies — ^that surround me. But 
we won't fight this morning. It is so perfect. June! 
I say that to myself sometimes. It's a — a full meal. 
June! Now you say it — ^June!" 

"June!" 

"You feel satisfied already?" 

"I feel about the same as I did before ; glad it's a good 
year for hay and probably for harvest," he said soberly, 
tolerance and tenderness lighting a fire in his eyes as 
he looked into hers — so pale and blue ; a home for obso- 
lete enthusiasm. 

"Do you know," she continued, "when William Black- 
aby was helping in the garden the other day, he said that 
he'd rather have a Madame Falcot rose than a rump 
steak. Wasn't that lovely? Blackaby is leavened with 
romance. He's the hero of a fanciful love story." 

"You build it up. Mrs. Wass is prosaic enough." 

"Of course, but she is his object. We were talking 
about your ghost." 

"I disown it." 

"But you really ought to be grateful. It gives your 
house a history. That is the worst of Lesser Fanne, 
it has always been so sane and prosperous. The greatest 
upheavals it has ever known have been spring cleans." 

"It has known" ^he began, and then bit his lip. 

Robin did not look up at his face — complex with a 
swift emotion. She had eyes only for the barley ; or the 
upland all gently swelling. "The ghost," she continued, 
"supplies the correct grey atmosphere you need. What 
time does it appear? I should like to see it." 

"It is a most erratic spirit — ^according to the villagers. 
I haven't seen it myself. Lamzed was chuckling about 
it yesterday. He says it comes of my giving extra beer in 
the hayfields." 

"An explanation sufficiently obvious for Lamzed. I 
wish the ghost would give him a good shaking; lift him 
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up sky high and drop him in a pond — anything to convert 
him." 

"Converts are not always won by violence." 

"Cowards are. Now, really, Loten, what do you think 
it is? I do so want to believe. Don't spoil it for me. 
Haven't you ever had a guilty or unfortunate ancestress ? 
Think." 

"Pooh I" he muttered, giving a quick start. "What 
nonsense I Let us talk of something else." 

"Why did you jtunp like that? Did a bee sting 
you?" 

"A gnat on my face — ^nothing. Drop the ghost, Robin 
dear. I've been annoyed about it enough already. 
They'll give the house a bad name in their ignorance." 

"I'll make a suggestion instead— quite moral. We'll 
have a holiday, you and I, to-day." 

"My dear girl, I am getting in my hay and " 

"Nonsense, you have a bailiff; you only play at yeo- 
manry. It's the fashion just now. We will be lazy. A 
clock somewhere, how clear it sounds over the bar- 
ley " 

"Leopard's Green Church. I can tell by the chime 
and the direction of the wind." 

"Has just struck one. Come up to the house to lunch, 
idle in the garden all the afternoon, eat your dinner with 
us and walk home by the bridle path in the moonlight. 

He looked at her, searching for the subtle; trying to 
persuade himself that this candid invitation, so compre- 
hensive, filling a long day, was definite encouragement 
of his suit. She so deftly fluttered off directly he put 
out a hand. He was a schoolboy, lured by the chase, 
clutching for blue and sulphur-coloured butterflies. 

"You mean that?" 

"Yes— and only that." 

"We shall idle in the garden all the afternoon?" 

"Exactly — ^too languid for definite conversation. Will 
you come?" 

"Of course I'll come. I'd go to the " 

"You did come from — ^the Western Isle. But you 
stopped on the way — ^and that pause destroyed absolute 
service." 
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"I had fever." 

"Of course. Poor Loten ! And your landlady nursed 
you. I wish you'd tell me more about your landlady." 

"There is never anything to tell about landladies." 

"Then Paris. There is everything to tell about that. 
People — ^the other county people, you know — ^the only 
equals we have in the neighbourhood, according to my 
grandmother's silent yet obstinate belief — sometimes ask 
me if I have been to Paris. When I say no, they look 
at me pityingly — ^the way a little girl in her best frock 
looks at another little girl in a torn pinafore." 

"How do you retort?" 

"That depends. Once I asked if they had been to 
Rome, Milan, Florence, Antwerp, Vienna, Bruges — a 
string of places; every one I could remember, and I 
fired them off without a break. One of the girls — ^they 
are so good and dutiful and serious and — impossible — 
our county people — ^looked at me as if she thought I 
was mad, and then said languidly, 'Oh yes, mamma, we 
did go to Milan. That was the place where you bought 
those nice silk stockings.' Well, here we are. You 
really will come in ? How delightful ! We will do noth- 
ing, say nothing, the whole long afternoon. We will not 
play games, they play havoc with the enjoyment of a gar- 
den. We will just — be." 

To just be; that state was the memory of both long 
afterwards. More than once Robin, half to tease Loten, 
said "June" and again "June" ; insisting that she found 
satisfaction in the very exquisite sound of it. Twice she 
succeeded in making him also say "June." It was a diffi- 
cult feat, this, demanding more energy than the day sup- 
plied. He hated to be made to say things. He would 
select his own tenderness; set the tune for his own 
fooling. 

The long yellow afternoon ! The ripe world throbbing 
with the wood pigeon — so insistent, so near, that it was 
like a ring within the listener's own ear. Shattered silk 
of peony petals fell on the dry borders, and a rose leaf 
caught in a web promised rare food for spiders. 

As the sun moved, so the two idlers moved their chairs 
for shade. Robin laughed at the completeness of their 
laziness, and Loten was pleased enough to be with her, 
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but was never so absolutely of the moment that he could 
keep his thought quite from his shaven fields. 

The garden was given over to bees ; they ambushed in 
every cup and fold. A Shirley poppy, widely blown, 
seized its moment for self destruction and fell in a still- 
ness and heat that seemed to brim with grave sympathy 
from the others. 

Mrs. Brilliant came out to tea, diaphanous in a laven- 
der gown and a shawl of old lace. The hours slipped away 
with talk of neighbours, rich and poor, Robin and Loten 
secretly dreading lest any one should come in that after- 
noon — Mrs. Vamdell, all pertness and discernment ; Cap- 
tain Bayly, noisy with a new scheme. It would break the 
spell of the yellow day. But no one came. Wetherfold 
was marked all over with securely screened gardens and 
listless, breathless people. It was too hot to walk or 
drive ; too hot to do anything but just — ^be. 

"For the rest of the summer" settled Robin gaily, "we'll 
play — ^to be." 

But Mrs. Brilliant was too energetic and too old for 
dreaming : for pleasant dreams one must have youth and 
small worldly experience. After dinner, and she would 
never dine later than six, the Berlin wool work came out. 
She sat upright behind the frame, methodically stabbing 
the needle through the canvas, lovingly watching^ the pea- 
cock grow. On Robin developed the duty of threading 
needles. She occasionally darted her hand into a mass 
of flaming silks and wool. 

"We had peacocks here once," she said, carefully divid- 
ing a strand of blue filoselle. "They looked so nice ; they 
were part of the old house, so it seemed: you couldn't 
have peacocks in a new place. But they had a horrid 
hobby of picking out the eyes of our young chickens, 
which in mercy we killed. That was a bad prospect 
for winter laying, and grandmother, who would rather 
have eggs on the breakfast table than tails gorgeously 
spread on lawns, did away with the peacocks." 

"Their tails were never spread when we wished them 
to be — ^that was the irritating part." Mrs. Brilliant 
spoke with plaintive reminiscence. "I remember that 
soon after I married, my sister Grace and her husband 
came down. He was a wealthy man; they were quite 
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society people and felt a little sorry for me and con- 
temptuous, because I had to live so quietly in the country 
all the year round. I wanterd to make a good impres- 
sion, and I thought the peacocks with such lovely tails 
would be the most effective things we had to show. But 
although Mr. McElvoy and Gracie stayed three days 
those tiresome birds kept their tails shut up all the time. 
I suppose it is correct to say shut up?" 

"The passivity on the part of the birds was very in- 
correct." 

"I was quite young," the old woman continued, "and 
I remember how I cried that last night of their visit when 
I got up to bed. It was most mortifying, and I never 
felt quite the same towards the peacocks afterwards." 

The risen moon of June looked in at the open window 
and turned every candle to a jaundiced flame. Mrs. Bril- 
liant, in a pause of her stitches, gazed through the half- 
parted lace curtains. Such a scene— of greenish, misty 
light; such sounds — of early, husky nightingale and dis- 
tant nightjar and croaking frogs ; such smells— of sleep- 
ing flowers and garden earth and mown hay — ^made up 
for her the conventional accompaniments of well-bred 
lovemaking in a country scene. On such a night as this 
in that hazy garden just without, she had walked with 
Mr. Brilliant, and he had proposed in form. It had only 
been form. Every one had been quite decided on the 
marriage for a long time — perhaps Mr. Brilliant least of 
all — ^and she had come down with her parents on a visit 
to the old house which was to be her future home. 

"It is such a nice night, so warm," she said diplo- 
matically at last. "You two young people might go for 
a little stroll in the grounds." 

Loten was on his feet at once. 

"Come along, Robin," he said, with a quiet under- 
current of eagerness in his steady voice. "Once down 
the avenue and back again." 

But she falteringly looked forth at a stretch of outer 
loveliness more fantastically unreal than the bobbing 
barley field had been in the morning. Her foot lingered 
on the ledge of the window. It was a long French 
one and had been put in at the time of Mrs. Brilliant's 
marriage, when the drawing-room was redecorated. She 
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did not dare trust herself out of doors, beneath the great 
green moon with Loten. She would step out free and 
return chained. It wouldn't be possible to say "no" 
under such a sky. She would return to the house — 
"engaged." Absurd condition 1 It was a condition that 
positively endangered romance — ^her newly acquired and 
precious possession. Engaged to Loten, she would no 
longer feel that slow, all prevalent joy in his presence — 
in touch and sight and very mention of him. He would 
become — merely the man to whom she was engaged. He 
would talk — of marriage, settlements, new clothes, cere- 
monies and a journey. At present he was a delightful 
figure, who had gathered up and conserved for her all 
the captivating ideas of abstract chivalry, that her blood, 
her dwelling and her daily life had so strongly bred. She 
did not want a tangible, assured lover. She wanted 
humble service. At present they talked — ^iil tantalizing 
enigmas : every word, of the commonest or most frivolous, 
had its tender key. 

"There is no fear of your catching a chill, my dear," 
came the soft old voice from behind the frame. 

"Just once down the avenue and back," urged Loten. 

Robin, committing herself to happy chance, stepped 
over the ledge. 

They crossed the courtyard, round which the house 
rose up on three sides. The avenue was a creek of silver 
moonlight, across which was thrown the giant shadows 
of great trees. It looked so unearthly lovely, so trans- 
ported from the road finely roofed by branches down 
which one securely walked in daytime, that Robin again 
hesitated. 

"We might be at the entrance of another world," she 
said almost solemnly. "This is the most wonderful night 
I have ever lived." 

"And my most wonderful night, too," Loten mur- 
mured back devotionally. "Confound it I Who is this 
coming up?" 

Three figures, unusually black and square and solid, in 
the ethereal haze, plodded up the drive. Robin and Loten 
stood motionless, perhaps a little impressed by uncanni- 
ness, such was the influence of this suffused and scented 
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world ; all ardent birds and touching silence. They heard 
a voice at last : — 

"Well, what I ses is this, neighbours ; Muster Faigence 
had best see it hisself. Ya-as. It u'll be best 
ter " 

"It's old Margary. What can he be wantinjg with 
mer 

"We shall soon know. Here they are. Why, Thomas 
Pharo and William Blackaby are with him." 

Robin waited for the men to come up. She was re- 
lieved by their advent. They had spared her a prosaic 
understanding with Loten — plenty of time for admitted 
pledge when the fine edge had worn off lovemaking ! She 
glanced archly at his glum face. Within, he was roundly 
cursing Margary and his companions for a trio of stupid 
inopportune old rustics. He had never been so near 
netting his butterfly as in this green and marvellous June 
moment. 

"Good evening, Margary," he said curtly, when greet- 
ing became necessary. "What do you want with me? 
Nothing is wrong, I hope?" 

"Evenin*, sir. Evenin', miss," responded Margary. 
"No, there ain't nothing wrong, in a manner o' speakin'. 
But we heard as you was up here. I and Tummus 
Pharo and Willyam Blackaby, was a minded to have a 
word with you about that theer — ^Ya-as. Ef sur be you 
could come down with us to Lesser Fanne, sir." 

Margary was a thick, square man, with whiskers from 
ear to ear growing well under his dimple-cleft chin. He 
always wore plum-coloured breeches, except on Sundays, 
when he put on his black broadcloth suit. There was a 
history to Margary's breeches of unvarying plum. When 
Lamzed bought over the Wetherfold business there was 
a sale of old stock, and thrifty Mrs. Margary bought a 
huge roll of plum-coloured cloth, at a saving of three half- 
pence the yard. There was enough to keep Margary in 
breeches for the rest of his life with ordinary care. They 
were always made by a travelling tailor under her own 
eye, and cut, for no reason ever given, extraordinarily 
wide. This, combined with the wearer's habit of stuffing 
his hands in his pockets and there spreading them, gave 
him a squat rotimdity. 
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The expression of Margary's weather-beaten face, half 
imbecile, half kindly cute, covered a great deal of rustic 
capacity. He gave you the impression, just as Blackaby 
and Pharo did, of being a survival. In thought and 
inner mode of life, these three were nearer the country- 
men of a couple of hundred of years back than they 
were to roving young labourers, bubbling discontent and 
sedition, like Gabriel Henbest. 

"We'd like, sir, no offence meant and nothing ill con- 
venient hoped, to have a word wi' you alone," said Pharo. 
speaking seriously, but looking droll as he always invol- 
untarily did. 

"It's a matter/' added Blackaby, anxious as member of 
this important deputation to have his word too— and so 
secure equality of representation — "atween man and 
man." 

He took off his wide-brimmed felt hat as he spoke, just 
as if he were about to offer up a prayer at an informal 
out-of-door meeting. 

Robin gave her slight girl's laugh. She looked from 
one to the other, all so familiar, yet all, thanks to the 
witchery of a transforming moon, so much more quaint 
to look at than they were in daylight. The acerbities of 
toil were rounded off. 

"Between man and man. Then I must take the hint 
and run away," she said, slipping her hand from Loten's 
arm. 

"I'll take you back," he returned impatiently, seeing 
nothing but obstacles of the most aggravating in 
these three patiently waiting and deferential villagers. 

Dropping his voice he added : — 

"They won't keep me long and then you'll come out 
again ?" 

"No. It will be too late and — ^and there are other nights. 
I can go back alone. It is no distance." 

She nodded farewell to the three neghbours and went 
fleetly away in the moonlight; her white dress giving 
ghostliness. 

"She might be a sperrit, mightn't she now," remarked 
Pharo, daring to express the shuddering thought of his 
two companions. "And it was sperrits, sir, if I may make 
so bold, as we come ter talk about." 
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"It's thct ere plaguey ghost," continued Margary, tak- 
ing his part of spokesman boldly enough now Robin was 
gone. "It's bin walkin' agen, Muster Faigence. Missus, 
she can't sleep o' nights fer thinkin' on it. But afore I 
coom out she lays it on me ter be sure and not f roughten 
Miss Robin, as don't know nothin'." 

"Bless her heart," rounded Pharo, who having no chil- 
dren, possessed an extravagant tenderness for youth and 
weakness, "there ain't no call fer her ter know." 

"It purt nigh killed Garge Henbest, a Wednesday. 
Ya-as," continued Margary, irritating the restive Loten 
by his leisurely speech and his frequent drawling affirma- 
tive. "Thet young chap see a ghost as plain as I sees 
you, sir. He come flyin' in to missus and she pours a 
glass o' hot ellet wine down his neck afore he could let 
out a word. An' then he ses as it wur dressed all in 
black and he see a pair o' gurt eyes big enough and bright 
enough ter light up all the country round from 'ere ter 
Liddleshorn. Ya-as. Dressed all in black," repeated 
Margary in thrilling tones, and the other members of the 
deputation drew close and cast vindictive timorous 
glances at tree shadows that would persist in taking 
ghostly stalking form, "though by rights, as missus telled 
young Garge, it did ought ter ha' wore grave clothes." 

"Lord, what's thet?" cried Pharo, stumbling back, and 
then he gave his laugh of infectious merriment as he rec- 
ognized Robin. 

"I'm not a ghost, Pharo, but I've come back because 
I know you are talking about ghosts — ^the one at Lesser 
Fanne. It has just occurred to me." She looked at 
Loten. "Are you going to try and see it? I'll come 
too." 

She stood there bare-headed in the moonlight. There 
was a haughty demand in her eyes as they roved from 
one man to the other. She seemed imperiously to imply 
that she would not be shut out of their conference. 

"You can't come, Miss Robin. No, no, no, not by no 
means." 

The three elders looked at her with awe and compas- 
sion; they appeared to step back from her, as they did 
from the terrifying shadows of the trees. 

Loten put his hand over hers that were folded at her 
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waist. She kept still, trembling a little because it was 
such pure pleasure to be touched by him — ^just as, sensu- 
ously, she might lave cold water over her bare skin or 
let the midday sun set teeth of flame in it. 

"There is some silly practical joke on at Lesser Fanne," 
he said grimly, setting his jaw. "I mean to get to the 
botom of it." 

"But you will let me come too? I've a — a right." 

It never occurred to her that Wetherfold could or 
would or dared undertake any business of novelty or 
importance without the sustaining presence of a Brilliant. 

"Certainly you must not. Til come back and tell you 
what we find." 

"I rely on that, mind. And — ^and I mustn't come ?" 

"I shouldn't dream of it. Go back to the house." 

"Very well," she said with unusual docility and turned 
away. 

"Now then, we'll be off" Loten spoke a little sharply, 
"I think men, I'm a match for any ghost. Has any one 
seen it since George Henbest had a fright ?" 

"Bless you, sir; me and Tummas and Willyam Black- 
aby here has kep' watch every night ever since. Missus, 
she wouldn't give over a-worritin'. 'Let a be, 'ooman,' ses 
I, 'let a be.' But she fair drove me out o' the chimbly 
corner soon as I'd eat my supper. She'd a' comed herself 
on'y she dursn't breathe the pisined night air. Ya-as. 
A wonderful 'ooman missus be for ghostes." 

"You've watched every night since Wednesday and 
seen nothing. Now isn't that so?" 

"Askin' your pardon, sir, we seen it to-night. Tummas 
and Willyam here 'ull speak up fer the same." 

"We see it," confirmed the other two — Pharo in a tone 
of adventure and Blackaby with a gentle whine of awe. 

"Dressed all in black," said Margary. "We didn't see 
the gurt eyes. It had its back to us. We come straight 
off ter you." 

"You saw it — ^nearly an hour ago ! Perhaps it will be 
gone when we get there. Step out," cried Loten, certain 
of a practical explanation. 

"Lord bless you, sir, it wunt vanish till cockcrow. 

Thet's the way wi' 'un. I've heerd my missus say as 

her mother said thet in her time Wetherfold Church was 
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as full as it could hold night after night wi' ghosts, from 
twelve ter cockcrow. Ya-as. O'ny there was never a 
body bold enough ter took out o' winder." 

"I be," declared Pharo, "fer gittin' passon ter lay it. 
I've heerd tell on a many what's l^en layed. But Willyam 
Blackaby here, he don't hold wi' layin'. Them chapel 
chaps hev got their own way o' doin' things." 

"I've wrastled wi' the Lord. I set it afore Mr. Gedge, 
our minister, and he's agen layin'," said Blackaby simply, 
lifting his old black hat and looking up at the surpassing 
beauty of the sky. 

"It's a hoax. Some young fellows about the village 
have been up to tricks," insisted Loten. "Gabriel Hen- 
best, for one." 

"But it wur Garge Henbest what was froughtened, sir." 

"I'll put a stop to the game, whatever it is." 

"Well, we can't say fer sure, sir," Margary told him 
^-obstinate yet deferential. "Like enough, ef you'll ex- 
cuse my speakin' — it's — it's her, sir. Ya-as. She's bin 
sin afore. An' it's on'y nateral, poor body — on'y nat- 
eral." 

He did not dare, in his superstition and terror, to give 

the spectre a name — ^that name which, in the reassuring 

flesh, she had once borne; by which all Wetherfold still 

remembered her. But Loten understood the reference, 

and his face, heavy with annoyance before, now grew 

grave and silent. 

******* 

In less than an hour he returned to Robin, who was 
waiting alone in the drawing-room. 

"Grandmother has gone to bed," she explained, ap- 
pearing a little anxious. "I told her about the ghost, just 
as a joke, you know, and it quite upset her. She had 
some sort of fainting fit. It was so stupid of me." 

"There is no ghost," said Loten sitting down, looking 
hot and savage and tired — full of perplexities and small 
irritations. "You saw nothing?" 

"We saw a figure in black, an obvious woman. At least 
I say it was a woman, but those three old simpletons insist 
that it was a ghost." 

"Whose?" 

"My dearest girl" — ^hc shot a rapid, reading glance at 
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her eager face — "we don't with ghosts deal in identities." 

"But we do; that is the interesting part." 

"I am sure it was a living woman." 

"Where was it?" 

"It walked round the house and looked into windows. 
I gave it chase and " 

"Yes. Go on." 

"It disappeared." 

"Then it was sl ghost ! Oh, Loten ! How very excit- 
ing! What an adjunct to your house, which is so bald 
of all romantic mystery." 

"It was a woman. I — I have proof. Look here." 

He held out for her inspection a small cuff of black 
lace. 

She bent to touch it ; then refrained, stepped back and 
said: — 

"Put it on the table. No, spread it on the white cover 
of this book and I can see the pattern. Where was it — 
the cuff, I mean ?" 

"On the path, just beneath the drawing-room window. 
A friend of the servants or " 

"My dear Loten, this lace," she dared to put a finger 
on it and allow herself the luxury — ^so unique — of touch- 
ing a costly web, "was never worn by a friend of the 
servants. You wouldn't buy this lace by the yard — unless 
you reckoned in pounds and not pence. This is Qiantilly 
of the very best. Grandmother has a set but not nearly 
so handsome. What an extraordinary thing." 

"What am I to do?" he demanded petulantly. "I hate 
a mystery." 

"You must keep this." She slid the book towards him, 
so that he might take the lace. "Some day you may meet 
the owner." 

"I don't want it." 

"But you must. It is quite personal to you. Put it in 
your pocket-book. It will lie flat." 

She sighed as she watched him do it. The excitement 
died out of her face and left it heavy and weary as his 
was. A disconcerting solidity had been instilled into 
their ethereal day. There was something slightly vulgar 
about a mystery — that was tangible enough to own a lace 
cuff I 



CHAPTER VII 

THE RANSOMS OF BURNT BARNS 

"My dear Robin, has Loten spoken yet?" 

The query seemed to briskly pick up and gather to- 
gether all the pretty tags of Robin's half-developed 
romance ; to set it about with an undesirable practicality. 

"Why, no," she admitted after a pause, during which 
the little old carriage seemed to subtly fill and thrill with 
agitation. "My one endeavour has been to prevent him." 

Mrs. Brilliant turned her head more abruptly than 
usual with her — ^a woman schooled to elegance. She was 
a beautiful and serene old figure ; with that delicate, spir- 
itual loveliness which is the rare heritage of some old 
women — a beauty fined of all but the most precious in- 
gredients. She was a miniature in ivory and grey, with 
the most demurely coquettish touches of blue and rose in 
her eye and on her shrivelled soft cheek. She seemed to 
step forth graciously from a previous age. Her silk man- 
tle for which she had a name so unfamiliar that it was 
a foreign word to contemporary ears ; her huge-brimmed 
bonnet with its fall of real lace ; the funny little silk fringes 
that appeared at given places in her costume, as a round- 
ing and ending ; even her green parasol with a stick that 
doubled up, helped the illusion — and made her less an 
ancient woman than a family portrait that had benignly 
stepped forth from its frame on so fine a day. 

"I don't understand you," she said in perplexed reproof. 

"Of course not, dearest, but I understand myself quite 
completely ; and I suppose we were only intended for our 
own elucidation. My mind is made up about Loten — 
and no doubt he knows it ; in matters that concern their 
egotism, men see far," 
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"It is hardly delicate for a young woman to speak in 
that way." 

"But I have hardly spoken at all ; and only this after- 
noon in response to your attack, dear. I have felt most 
enjoyably, and I am not in a hurry to end such a tantaliz- 
ing time. If Loten and I were engaged, certain things 
would be taken for granted. He might even kiss me : can 
anything be more tame than an accredited kiss ? — z thing 
you expect as a right, like your due change at the shop- 
counter — 3L thing that you see you get, like the particular 
brand of pickle." 

Mrs. Brilliant began to kindle ; a small fire of astonish- 
ment—of indignation even — with a loved grandchild, who 
unexpectedly exposed a wild side. 

"You talk at random, Robin. You don't understand 
that in a matter of this sort — ^the suitable settling of a 
young woman in marriage " 

"But I don't wish to regard it as anything of the sort — 
yet ; and in your way, never. If we were engaged, think 
of the discomfort. We should be watched and criticized, 
just as if we were two hapless royalties. If I were a 
queen I'd move heaven and earth for a republic." 

"Things should not be permitted to go on as they are," 
declared Mrs. Brilliant. 

It was her only plausible answer to a speech — quaint, 
absurd, absolutely without a key, and, in her ear, distress- 
ingly unmaidenly. She sat back in the carriage, her face 
vaguely anxious. She was trying to recall her own court- 
ing days, but it was a very long while back ; so long, that 
it was like trying to remember the plot of a novel that 
had once held you. Also, she had been very much hedged 
about by mamma — in the fashion of her time. Papa 
had introduced Mr. Brilliant, with the avowed object of 
matrimony, and Mr. Brilliant had accepted the position — 
in a respectful attitude. These memories were very dim, 
but she was convinced that she had never argued in 
Robin's extravagant way. She had, on the contrary, 
gratefully accepted a good settlement ; there were five of 
3iem single girls at home. She must speak to Loten. 
The world was getting complex ; young people were par- 
taking too much of the mechanical spirit of the age — 
had developed all the easily disarranged parts of a ma- 
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chine. When life was simpler, it was certainly more 
easy. She remembered how her sister Clara, the eldest 
and plainest, had married a man of sixty-five with grace- 
ful readiness, and been quite happy, with a town house 
every season and a trip to Scotland every autumn. 

Robin had her thoughts. She would not be pitched 
into that stilted attitude of declared love represented by a 
formal engagement. She was not even sure that she 
wished to marry at all. Life, with Loten always pleading 
at her knee, would be well enough, and wasn't it just pos- 
sible that marriage was a huge swindle — a South Sea 
Bubble I People who were the victims of it maliciously 
kept silence. 

Her life as it was satisfied her completely. The pos- 
session of a place like Great Fanne — combined with a 
passionate pride of house, such as she had — ^gave constant 
occupation of a most absorbing sort. She was a ruler by 
birth. Her little kingdom made the grave business of 
her days. She regarded her trifling with Loten as a daily 
indulgence, a lightening of a loved task. It was certain 
that when you made a life business of what had been a 
periodical and delightful unbending, there could be no 
pleasure left. In fact, an enforced luxury constantly in- 
sisted on would be hateful. 

The carriage went slowly past the scattered cottages 
which were the heralds of the village. At Giblet comer, 
Master Etheredge was leaning over his gate ; a rheumatic 
figure trembling on the stout knob of a walking-stick. 
The carriage pulled up while Mrs. Brilliant inquired as 
to the condition of his winter flannels. 

It was a yellow day — the yellow month of September. 
In cottage gardens huge sunflowers wagged their brazen 
faces over the fence and evening primroses stood together 
in upright pale clusters — ^waiting for dusk, that they 
might waft their faint scent. The fields of harvest were 
turning brown, a tone paler than the line of beeskeps in 
Mrs. Margary's flower garden. 

On such a day and at such an hour— <hilden at school 
and the dinner cleared — ^the village wives were at their 
doors, and the babies crawled and straddled in the road — 
to be hoarsely screamed out of danger when a horse or 
bicycle came by. Over all, chattering women, yellow 
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gardens and yellow roofs, the hot sun hung, kissing bare 
skins red, and sprinkling young noses with a dust of 
freckles. Robin nodded gaily to every one. Eliza 
Lovely, at the White Hart door, with a baby in her arms, 
viewed this display of beauty and grace from Great Fanne 
grudgingly ; she aspired for sole rights as belle in Wether- 
fold. Mrs. Brilliant, knowing nothing of this daring, had 
the carriage stopped that she might read her a lecture on 
the danger of holding so young a child bald-headed to the 
sun. 

"In my time," she concluded severely, "the little things 
wore nicely-plaited caps, Eliza, and I think it a pity they 
ever went out of fashion." 

The carriage went on ; the old white horse took his own 
pace. Mrs. Brilliant at each familiar face gave a stately 
inclination of the head, which was eminently befitting 
this semi-royal progress. Robin's neck quite ached with 
bending. She was crisply summerlike in a white frock 
and a broad hat that kept off the too-pressing attentions 
of the sun. 

"She looks a'most like a bride, do she not?" said Mrs. 
Bridger in her languid voice. Mrs. Bridger in her girl- 
hood had been a schoolroom maid, and had swept up the 
crumbs of gentility. She was remarkable for the extreme 
grace and almost ironical humility of her bearing. She 
was the only woman whose curtsey had a flavour of the 
original spirit. On the other hand, her tongue had a 
rough edge, and she was also the only woman who dared 
insist to Dr. Vamdell that Whipson's Following did her 
good. 

"Yes, thet she do," assented Mrs. Pharo, who was a 
loose easy soul with a sideways grin something like her 
husband's, and a comfortable fat body that was always 
rebelling against the artificial restraints of a blouse. "I 
s'pose we shall hev a weddin' afore long." 

"I hope she'll keep her health," said Mrs. Bridger with 
a groan. "I was layin' awake all last night with the 
cramp." 

"Muster Faigence's a fine young man and a good mas- 
ter. He's rose the men a shilling a week. He gives 
more beer in the ha)rfields than anybody else. You did 
orter take a turn at the harvestin', Mrs. Bridger. ^T would 
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do you good. There's tea fer the women at Lesser 
Fanne. I'd goo myself, but there's so much ter do with 
a lot o' pigs ter feed." 

"The sun always gives me neuralgia," said Mrs. 
Bridget curtly. Her gentility was touched, but of that 
she said nothing. 

"I knowed there'd be a marriage so soon as ever he 
come into the church that Sunday, and she half turns 
round her head," Mrs. Pharo continued complacently. 
"And when they come walkin' down the village after, I 
runs ter the window in the middle of dishin' up the pud- 
den. I shakes it out o' the basin — Pharo will always have 
it out o' the basin — ^and peeps round the winder blind. 
'There's no hole in the top o' the pudden, missus,' Pharo 
hollers out, and he ups with a knife — you know what the 
men are — ^and sends the gravy all over the table. 'It 'ull 
cut heavy,' he ses." 

" 'Cut heavy — cut light,' " ses I, " 'watch 'em go down 
the street side by side, like lawful man and wife, I will.' 
A purty sight — for we've all knowed her from a baby, 
Mrs. Bridger." 

"Mrs. Lamzed was tellin' me," remarked the other, 
"that they've sent three dozen yards of longcloth up to 
the Great Fanne. Now that looks like underthings. It 
was the best quality longcloth. There!" she craned 
her neck — "they've stopped at Doctor Vamdell's." 

"I s'pose Doctor Varndell 'ull be here soon to see her." 
Mrs. Pharo lowered her voice and threw her head back- 
wards towards Mrs. Wass's part of the straggling old 
house. "She gets worse, poor soul, don't she? I wur 
a-saying so to Philadelphia." 

"I don't see much difference." Mrs. Bridger had to 
the full the callousness of the amateur invalid. "She's 
so kept up with jellies and light dishes. There's nothing 
like jellies for the constitution. If the doctor do come, 
I want a word with him. My liver's sluggish. It wants 
touching. I'm half afraid I've taken the virtue out of 
Whipson's." 

"Well, if Whipson's wun't touch it, the doctor's swill 
can't do no more/' Mrs. Pharo told her sympathetically. 

"He ^id to me last time he was here" — Mrs. Bridger 
went on with gloomy relish — " 'Mrs. Bridger,' he says, 
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*if I didn't speak plain I should be deceiving you ; it's my 
duty so to do. You've no inside to speak of/ he ses; 
'you're a'most holler.' His very words, Mrs. Pharo, as 
I'm a woman. • Why," — she craned her neck and looked 
up the street — "they've gone into Captain Bayly's after 
all." 

The Baylys and the Varndells faced each other 
This fact probably accounted for the frequent sparring 
which occurred between the doctor's wife and Miss Julia. 
Neighbours so near are of necessity familiar. They know 
everything ; see each other's little scrapping ways ; know, 
to a matchbox, domestic economies; smell each other's 
dinners across the way, and taste the gossip of the ser- 
vants. In fine, near neighbours occupy the privileged 
position of relatives, to whom nothing is sacred. 

"Relatives and neighbours," Mrs. Vamdell plaintively 
remarked on one occasion, "ruin all joyous life. The 
one festivity to which I would invite a relative — ^and this 
includes neighbours — is a funeral. And even then, they 
would take exception to your choice of an undertaker, 
insisting that he was mean in the width of his bands." 

But they preserved the affectionate amenities of neigh- 
bours; saw each other frequently and kissed — ^in that 
woman's way, which is a slur on true kissing — whenever 
they met Mrs. Vamdell, when Mrs. Brilliant and Robin 
were shown into the Baylys' drawing-room, was giving 
Trissie a lesson in drawn-linen work, while the doctor 
was being lashed into a white rage by Captain Bayly, 
who insisted that ginger was the one remedy for every 
human ill. 

"I'll prove it to you, sir" — he emphasized his words 
by regular strokes of the forefinger on his companion's 
coat-lappet — "the early Romans " 

"My dear Captain Bayly" — the doctor twitched im- 
patiently — "the application of your theories would in 
many cases have a most mischievous result. I don't dis- 
pute the advantage of ginger in certain circumstances 
and given in certain forms and prescribed doses ; but to 
take it always and anyhow as you insist — rubbish ! I care 
nothing for the early Romans. Not one snap of the 
fingers for any man jack o' them." 

Dr. Varndell took life and its main business of making 
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for yourself a comfortable living seriously. His twilight 
confidences with his wife concerning his eccentric neigh- 
bour would not have reflected on the captain's intelligence. 

Mrs. Vamdell once gave the true key to her husband's 
character, when she admitted that a spot of gravy on the 
clean Sunday tablecloth upset his temper for the rest of 
the day. About so punctilious a man little remains to 
be said that would not be miscrocopic and fatiguing. 

The four Miss Baylys jumped up when they saw the 
visitors. As Dr. Vamdell took his leave about the same 
moment, the heated subject of ginger was dismissed, and 
the captain turned with undiminished zest and equal dog- 
matism to a new topic. 

"We are so glad to see you, dear Mrs. Brilliant, and 
you too, Robin. We were just speaking of you, were 
we not, Mrs. Vamdell ?" 

"We are all racked by a most important affair," the 
doctor's wife declared ; "although Captain Bayly wickedly 
went off on a side track, and worried poor Richard with 
ginger." 

"He doesn't use it half enough, my dear lady. I hap- 
pen to know that for he dispenses his own medicines, and 
I've spent many a morning watching and advising him." 

"But we must really talk of the main subject. Robin, 
the people at the new house have arrived." 

"Last night," added Kate. "By fortunate chance I was 
at the window. Lamzed told me in the afternoon that 
they were coming. He was sending down a large box of 
groceries ; and in the order was peppercorns. I happened 
to hear. Does it strike you that peppercorns are ex- 
traordinary things for a first order, just when one is set- 
tling in?" 

"Two ladies," added Trissie. "I was in the green- 
house looking after the geranium cuttings:. It just hap- 
pened that I came out for the water-can with the fine rose 
as the carriage was passing, so that I saw quite plainly — 
better than Kate did — two ladies in mourning." 

"One young one," said Flossie. "At least, that is what 
cook told me. She had gone up to post, and the carriage 
passed her just by Hart's." 

"The young one," Kate ran on, "is pretty— oh, deci- 
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dedly pretty — although Julia, who was nailing up the 
creeper on the west wall, will have it that her mouth was 
large and her nose of a very bad shape. The elder is just 
a middle-aged lady." 

"I know," Mrs. Vamdell nodded, "the melancholy 
thing of placid flesh that mothers become." 

"But, fortunately, dear Mrs. Vamdell, you have no 
children." 

"Exactly, Julia. Perhaps I may congratulate myself on 
that." 

"It was a fine morning," said the captain, "and when 
I went up the village for the paper, I came home by Black 
Pot — a long way out of the road, but Vamdell advises 
walking for my foot. They've put up very pretty cur- 
tains, girls." 

"The question is" — ^the eldest Miss Bayly tumed with 
grave responsibility to Mrs. Brilliant — "whether we 
should call. Of course we can do nothing until they have 
been to church. We must wait for that. It would be 
very awkward if we called and then found they were Dis- 
senters. It might be painful to the Vicar." 

"I wonder if they drive anything," the second sister 
said, with complacent memories of the captain's old yel- 
low gig, which his daughters persisted in calling "the 
carriage." "There are no stables." 

"Richard will make a professional call, of course," Mrs. 
Vamdell announced. "He will see how the land lies. 
Richard is by no means an observant man, but I shall im- 
press it on him before he goes that he is to notice certain 
things, and I shall draw my own conclusions from his 
report. But Robin ought to go first. Great Fanne is 
the best house in the neighbourhood. Mrs. Brilliant, do 
you intend to know your neighbours?" 

"I shall be guided by circumstances," Mrs. Brilliant 
declared. "I shall wait and see what they are, who they 
are, and how their money was made." 

Mrs. Brilliant had a blunt manner underlying her an- 
tique elegance. She gave voice to exactly the feelings 
which had influenced the others ; yet they wmced. Money 
was a thing never mentioned in the genteel circle of 
Wetherfold. 
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"Of course," Julia admitted, "one must be careful. 
They may be trade. Still, in this matter, I shall be guided 
entirely by my Vicar." 

"There's no man," mourned her father; "although I 
was prepared to look him out in the Army list. I had 
an idea that he'd be an old soldier." 

"Their name," said Kate, "is Haylock. I heard that 
at Lazmed's." 

"Good gracious! Why did you not mention it before? 
Haylock — Haylock — Haylock. What do you suppose it 
sounds like, Captain Bayly ?" 

Mrs. Vamdell turned her lively eye on the captain then. 
Seeing by the sudden lighting of his face that he was 
about to prance off on a new hobby (he considered himself 
an authority on patronymics), she wheeled round in her 
chair rather abruptly, with the resolve to address herself 
to some one else — some one with not quite such an orig- 
inal outlook. 

"Haylock!" Mrs. Brilliant seemed to be rummaging 
in her storeroom of old memories. "Are you sure it was 
not Hasluck?" 

"Quite. Why? Did you ever know any one of that 
name?" 

"Oh, no; but it is a more likely name, and I thought 
you might not have heard aright. Haylock is most un- 
common." 

"More common than you would think. There are three 
in the London' Directory. By good chance we have one; 
and Julia ran down the H's last night." 

"Three! And what are they? Now we are coming 
to something tangible." Mrs. Vamdell turned completely 
away from the captain, and looked tolerantly on Julia. 

"One is a confectioner, one is a housebreaker " 

"Horsebreaker, my dear," amended Mrs. Brilliant. 

"No, indeed. Housebreaker. There are such people; 
they pull down houses." 

"The third is a West India merchant." 

"That sounds piquant. Our midweek dishes, Kate — 
from the remnant of the Sunday joint — ^will have a new 
flavour. I shall tease you through your open window 
with delicious smells of a strange sauce. West Indian 
merchant ! That accounts for the peppercorns. One can 
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never disassociate such a merchant from condiments of 
quite a new kind in strangely-shaped and appetising 
bottles." 

"But he is dead — or descreditable," Robin reminded 
her. "We hear on all sides that there were only two 
ladies in the carriage, and they were in mourning." 

"Hay — lock !" Mrs. Brilliant had been so long a-brood- 
ing that they had half forgotten her, and her voice, more 
eager than was at all usud, drew the expectant attention 
of the room. 

"Haylock! I wonder if it is the same. Thirty years 
ago a man called Haylock married Celia Ransom. You've 
heard me speak of the Ransoms, Robin, of Burnt Bams. 
Very worthy peojde. They farmed nearly six hundred 
acres in the days when farming paid. Celia was a most 
pleasing-looking girl, with genteel manners. She mar- 
ried this man Haylock, and I seem to have some memory 
that he was a merchant in foreign trade. What more 
natural than for her to come back to the old neighbour- 
hood?" 

"They did not farm their own land ?" asked Kate with 
indecision. 

"Oh, no— tenant-farmers ; but worthy people. And 
Celia was understood to have made a good match at the 
time. If this Mrs. Haylock turns out to be the woman 
I know, Robin, I will most certainly call. Great Fanne 
has always been neighbourly. And happily, dear Miss 
Kate Bayly, we Brilliants are in a position to know ex- 
actly whom we choose. That is one of the many advan- 
tages of old lineage." 

With this stately speech the elder woman nipped any 
latent snobbishness in the captain's daughter, and froze 
the subject of the Haylocks out of present interest. 

"You are quite sure you won't have tea?" Miss Bayly 
returned a little stiffly. "I remember — ^you never drink 
tea. Julia, darling, ring for the wine and sweet biscuits." 

Mrs. Vamdell and Robin had moved closer together. 
By a gentle, almost silent, movement of heads and chairs, 
they made for themselves a sanctuary of confidence, which 
their low voices aided. On the one side of them was the 
Baylys' drawinff-room, and the women's level voices, ac- 
companied by me polite gestures correct at an afternoon 
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call ; on the other, through a widely-flung casement, the 
village street — ^yellow, dusty, and quiet. 

"Where is Mr. Faigence to-day ?" 

"Loten? Am I his keeper?" 

"It really begins to look so. Things are turning out 
exactly as I feared — a flat, pleasant field of courtship. I 
do wish that some one in Wetherfold would commit a 
crime." 

"My cousin is not likely to. He has become an ardent 
farmer — which makes for steady nerves." 

"Yes. When you have not to live by it." 

"All his initial superciliousness is gone. At first he 
regarded Wetherfold mockingly — ^with impatient toler- 
ance. Now he finds out that we are really human, and 
that human nature is much the same everywhere." 

"You told me he said that himself — in your first con- 
versation together." 

"What a long memory yours is! Did he? Then he 
was not thinking of what he said. That is Loten. He 
has shallows. He is not completely satisfactory." 

"When a man is, the woman marries him — if she can." 

Robin was looking through the window rather absently. 
Mrs. Varndell, quizzically watching her, saw the faint 
slow flush which ran up from beneath her muslin bodice 
to her temples. They both saw Loten Faigence ride down 
the street. When he became aware that the Great Fanne 
carriage was at the captain's gate, he dismounted. 

"Dear me !" cried Miss Julia in a flutter, "here is Mr. 
Faigence." 

She hastily crammed the charity petticoat she had been 
herring-boning under the sofa cushion. Dr. Varndell 
had not mattered, but a bachelor under thirty was a fas- 
tidious plant. 



CHAPTER VIU 

CELIA HAYLOCK 

It was early October when the Haylocks drove to Great 
Fanne to return Mrs. Brilliant's call. For, by the 
extraordinary coincidence which is always happening in 
real life, Mrs. Haylock had once been Celia Ransom. 

She was a portly woman, richly dressed, and with a 
round face that had kept its fresh colour. Her daughter, 
Celia, too, was quite different. She was little and daintily 
trim. The material of her garments was almost aggres- 
sively simple, and the conception of them masterly. It 
was understood in Wetherfold that the Haylocks had 
lived abroad. Celia had a gay trick of trifles — ^becoming 
finishes about the throat, and letting what individuality 
she had appear in her wonderful hats. Rustic Wether- 
fold already distrusted Celia Haylock — as something for- 
eign, and, therefore, suspicious and uncanny. It was 
argued that if she could get such a sparkling effect out of 
a black frock and hat, her appearance in colours, when the 
time came, would be too dazzling for a respectable world. 

Robin did not care for Celia ; resenting her as an inno- 
vation, and weighing her down with the fault of her 
house. The sinister mood of that half-built house, when 
it had declared itself, indiscreetly, in June, would not be 
forgotten. When she entered it, she shivered — ^half pre- 
pared for a sight of strange things — for a heathen atmos- 
phere. 

But the Haylocks were quite conventional. Their 
drawing-room was like the drawing-rooms of other peo- 
ple — perhaps displaying more wealth and better taste. It 
was quite new. It struck out and hit your eyes with its 
garish perfection. There were no half-worn things — 
treasured for sentiment; no ugly trifles that in their day 
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had been the darlings of a moment. All was new, bright, 
and unmarked by any past. Everything had been supplied 
by a certain London firm with a reputation for the right 
thing. The Haylocks told you that; it was their topic 
after the weather. 

In going to the house, now that it was finished, one ex- 
changed the smell of wet mortar and fresh paint for the 
smell of varnished wood and draperies cut from the roll. 
Even the clothing of mother and daughter was new ; well- 
defined folds down the front of their skirts, and millinery 
crisp from a bed of tissue paper. This newness, although 
it helped them socially, was perplexing to two types of 
person — ^the very thoughtful or the extremely simple ; so 
that if Robin and Mrs. Margary had exchanged opinions 
on the matter, the result would have been the same, al- 
though differently expressed. Allowing for the gulf fixed 
by age and environment, their conclusions would still have 
ended in the same mental attitude towards the Haylocks 
—distrust. Mrs. Margary, who obstinately held on to 
every fable, would have deduced witchcraft ; Robin, living 
in a daylight world, merely scented mystery, perhaps dis- 
creditable, and remained on guard. 

It was a sharp afternoon when the Haylocks' carriage 
— a hired one — turned in the courtyard of Great Fanne ; 
a day when old people demand a fire and young ones 
shiver in preference to forestalling winter. Mrs. Brilliant 
had a tremendous care for the elaborate steel grate in the 
drawing-room, and would never start fires there until the 
season was compulsory. So that there was live wood — 
the first since early June — in the hall. The pale prim- 
rose light from newly-fired logs crept across the small oak 
panels of the wall, and the weak smoke stole out from the 
chimney and ran away far up the open roof. 

Mrs. Brilliant, not a Brilliant born, disliked this room. 
It spoke eloquently of past times, of family glories for 
ever departed. She thought it rude and comfortless; 
missing the great gilt mirrors and softly-stuffed seats of 
the drawing-room. The floor of narrow oak boards 
sparsely covered with old rugs was bare. The armour 
spoke of a barbarous time. The stained glass in the win- 
dows gave too ecclesiastical an appearance; in fact, the 
whole room was like a museum. But Robin, straight in 
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a straight-backed chair which had rested many a Brilliant, 
was happy; letting her eyes stay dreamily on the tapes- 
tries which glowed like sedately-planted flower beds. 
Glow at her feet from the marvellously dyed carpets, glow 
on the walls and patched in the high windows, glow in 
the great kindling logs which the brass dogs upheld I All 
this luminous colour burnt into her heart and filled her 
with a mysterious and quite indefinable satisfaction — 
which was instantly dissipated by the entrance of the 
Haylocks. 

Mrs. Haylock was ill at ease — and Celia proportion- 
ately anxious for her. But Mrs. Brilliant had that per- 
fect and almost extinct breeding which would put a 
ploughman at his ease— externally, anyhow; one can 
never guess at or assuage the fever of agonized question- 
ing and indecision which is working within. 

They were all four presently settled about the fire — 
the younger women rather far back — ^and talking in 
neighbourly fashion. Mrs. Haylock indeed became confi- 
dential, almost tearful with reminiscence. She spoke of 
Burnt Bams farm and regretted that some of the land had 
been allowed to go rough as cover. 

Robin, keen ears beyond her polite commonplaces, 
observed that she did not speak of her married life at 
all; one might conclude that she designed to stop short 
in her confidences as Celia Ransom. The younger Celia 
was anxious ears too, throwing a furtive, nervous glance 
now and then at the jolly fresh woman in the expensive 
mantle, and palpably wincing at the occasional use of a 
debatable word or a pronunciation that sensitive taste 
might question. 

Mrs. Haylock, indeed, like most persons of her sort, 
was more endurable when embarrassed. As time slipped 
on, she gained confidence, like the reddening wood at her 
toes. Her voice became louder and her manner more 
familiar. Her initial difficulty — of not being betrayed 
into saying "ma'am" to Mrs. Brilliant — ^no longer existed. 
As Celia Ransom she had always said ma'am, and a visit 
to Great Fanne had been an awful honour. She was ob- 
viously proud of her present attitude towards her hostess 
and would certainly boast of it in quarters where it was 
safe to do so. Yet she still fidgeted on the chair, trifled 
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with her bonnet strings, had a restless eye and a ready 
start. She appeared to be mentally pinching herself in 
order to attain a vivid sense of actuality. None of this 
was lost on Robin, and her formless antagonism to the 
raw red house and the two women who had settled in it 
grew in volume. There was an undercurrent of mystery 
in this call — simple, even tiresome, as it seemed. 

Mrs. Haylock spoke of Vincent, who had been the 
grocer in her day — ^at a time when Wetherfold had posi- 
tively contrived to manage without Mr. Lamzed. She 
then said awkwardly and evidently in accordance with 
some plan of her daughter : — 

"We don't propose to tell the village of my former 
connection wiUi Burnt Barns. None of the people I 
knew are now in Wetherfold." 

Mrs. Brilliant stared at the reddening face. 

"Fm afraid I have mentioned the fact," she said rather 
stiffly. "It came out in the course of conversation at 
Captain Bayly's." 

"It does not matter very much," Mrs. Haylock assured 
her, but with disappointment. "The only thing was, that 
marrying into the position that I did " 

She broke down, floundering and fidgeting under the 
double battery of her daughter's anxious eyes and her 
hostess's cold ones. 

"In trade — I understand. But pray do not let that 
discompose you, Mrs. Haylock. I assure you that I am 
very willing to welcome old friends — of any rank — and 
Wetherfold will take the lead of Great Fanne in such mat- 
ters." 

Mrs. Haylock, who had been about to proclaim the 
superiority of West Indian trade over farming, was con- 
founded by this gracious promise of support. 

"But all the same," she persisted, after a pause in which 
she braced herself, "it will be as well not to tell every one. 
The place has changed so. The people are different." 

"People in the village need never know," Mrs. Brilliant 
assured her. "I have only mentioned the fact to gentle- 
folk — so that you may be sure — ^at a hint from me — that 
it will go no further." 

"It is not really of any importance, one way or the 
other," declared Celia, whose instinct seemed to tell her 
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that too much was being made of details, that this stately 
first call was becoming leavened with distrust. "This" 
— ^she abruptly changed the subject and looked round with 
a kind of timid admiration at the sombre walls and burly 
oak furniture — "is Great Fanne. Now Lesser Fanne " 

"Lesser Fanne," snapped out Mrs. Haylock promptly, 
"Belongs to the Faigences — or did in my time." 

Robin decidedly saw the eyes of mother and daughter 
furtively meet, in anxious question. Each seemed to ask 
for a cue — ^as if they played parts not properly rehearsed. 

"They have Lesser Fanne still," said Mrs. Brilliant, 
with her pretty gracious smile at Celia's flushed young 
face. "Mr. Loten Faigence has recently come back from 
the Westen Isle. How long is it since he came back, 
Robin?" 

"Nearly a year." 

"I remember his father," Mrs. Haylock remarked. "I 
remember the two girls, Maria and Matilda. Tilda was 
the beauty" — she had never dared to use this abbrevia- 
tion as Celia Ransom. "I suppose she married well. 
What became of Maria?" 

There was a sudden blanching of Mrs. Brilliant's face. 
It filled her grandchild with concern, and made her hurry 
across the room with smelling salts. A bottle stood on 
every mantelshelf; that was a rule of the house; Mrs. 
Brilliant had grown up with smelling salts — ^as a vital 
necessity. 

She took out the stopper and sniffed and winked and 
said she felt better ; the room was warm — ^too warm. No, 
the window need not be opened, but would it not be well 
for Miss Haylock to be taken round the garden?" 

The younger women went out, leaving the two elders 
to whatsoever of painful confidence one of them might 
choose. Robin knew nothing of Maria's tragedy. She 
simply said, with something of reproach to Celia when 
they were in the assured seclusion of the garden : — 

"You must please give Mrs. Haylock a hint about my 
Aunt Maria Faigence — Matilda, you know, was my 
mother. However, it seems that Maria was grandmoth- 
er's favourite. She never can hear her name mentioned 
without emotion." 

"I'm very sorry," said Celia, in her soft way and with 
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great soft eyes looking eloquent penitence. "I'll warn 
mamma." 

The garden had all that ancient charm and stateliness 
which is impossible to new places. Glistening banks of 
giant evergreens, fanciful yew and the secrecy of many 
a dark turn and leaf-roofed alley seemed to shut out all 
turbulence — the vulgar rush of modem movement — ^the 
fever of present day living. The haughty aloofness 
of that garden had influenced its mistress. To walk on 
the turf, luscious and fine with so many years of patient 
labour, was a voluptuous indulgence ; many an epicure in 
sensation might girdle the world of gay cities and not 
so completely delight himself. 

The day was wayward; that quality possessed by 
women, genius and the English climate. 

In the morning it had rained. At noon came the sun, 
bringing with it a crisp wind. So that the roses, arched 
and luxuriant with summer growth, swayed defiantly, and 
in the sharp air was the sad whirl of wet yellow leaves. 
Robin, to whom purple was a colour of puzzling and inti- 
mate preference, looked down at the patches of autumn 
crocus and across at the light haze of wild scabious which 
made a lavender veil at that debatable band of ground, 
half wild, half cultivated, where the lawn faded into an 
oak copse. 

"Here is a rose," said Celia, with pleasure and faintly 
expressed reverence for a marvel. "We have planted 
roses, of course — ^but " 

"They have only bloomed labels," finished her hostess 
scornfully. There was a quality in this girl which pricked 
all her bitterness. 

"Yes. But it will be better next year. I so love them." 

Robin atoned by picking the La Prance — ^a mere brown 
crumple of a rose. There were many hard deeply-pink 
buds on the trees. They would never open to the sun 
and this one— of half-achievement — was malformed. 
Celia put it to her nose ; with her bare fingers she daintily 
unfurled the petals. 

"It smells just like a lozenge," she said. "Pink ones 
that I used to buy in Paris were like this on the tongue." 

"You've been in Paris?" 

"For some years. I went to study art." 
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"You have a leaning to it?" 

Celia looked up at the pale face and into the pale eyes 
doubtingly. She seemed to be selecting her answer. 

"I had to choose something," she said at last. 'You 
see, we were poor once — ^and not so very long ago either. 
When one has to earn a living art is as good a way as 
any other." 

"And now there is no necessity ?" 

Fortunately — ^no. We have had money left us by — 
by " 

"A relation, of course?" asked Robin suavely. 

Celia's skin was very transparent ; she was one of those 
rare and fortunate women who preserve their childish 
complexion — so that you might look into her face and 
see no flaw of texture and colour. 

"No," she said at last, with tell-tale signals in her cheek, 
"it was not a relation. Had we better go back to the 
house now? Mamma may be ready. The carriage is 
only hired. The man I think had to go somewhere else 
at six. Later on, of course, we shall build stables. Do 
you drive anything?" 

"We have an old horse." 

"To be anybody at all in the country you have to drive, 
don't you ?" asked Celia ingenuously. "The Miss Baylys, 
and Mrs. Vamdell too, asked if we drove anything. 

This remark— of painful gentility — evoked a rebellious 
dissonance in the garden. Robin declined to express an 
opinion on the social potency of horseflesh. Instead, she 
offered Celia, who had admired the dahlias, a basket of 
them to take home. 

At this moment Herington came out to say that Mr. 
Faigence was in the house and wished to see Miss Bril- 
liant on important business. 

"Where is he?" 

"In your room, miss." 

"Tell him I will come in five minutes.** 

She turned away and was instantly struck by the 
change in Celia, who had dropped back against an un- 
trimmed laurel. She was closely backing into the glossy 
leaves. Her face, framed by them, looked like some odd 
quivering blossom of magnolia pallor. 

"I — ^I have never seen Mr. Faigence," she said at last. 
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forgetting her wisdom, her breeding — ^the secret policy 
decided on in conference with her mother. "I mean only 
that he has not called on us. Many other people have." 

"But a bachelor would not," Robin told her coldly, "un- 
less he were the Vicar." 

"Would he not? I am ignorant of these things — ^we 
are town, you know. Then I shall not meet him. That 
will be odd — for neighbours." 

"But in town you never know your neighbours, so that 
it will be familiar — ^and consequently comfortable," re- 
turned Robin. 

Celia only looked at her — drawing slowly away from 
the shelter of the big bush ; dragging herself back into the 
sunlight and the triumphant autunm wind. Then she 
laughed. 

"Of course one will see him some time. But he has 
not even been to church. Men don't go, do they?" 

"He does — country landowners keep up the habit, if 
only for example. But I think for the last few weeks he 
has neglected." 

"I see. You must think me odd to make so much of 
it — ^but I really like to be friendly with every one, and I 
have often thought how awkward it would be if I met him 
out of doors." 

"You would not know him." 

"Of course not. You must think me stupider than 
ever." 

"Not at all. My opinion of you has not altered. 
You don't mind walking a little briskly, do you? Mr. 
Faigence wants me on business — something to do with 
cottage property, or new gates, or that sort of thing." 

"You are rich, are you not? I mean that everything 
is yours." 

"We are not rich in money. But" — unconsciously 
Robin's proud head turned to the house — ^"we have Great 
Fanne." 

Celia was again caught by impulse — it was stronger 
than her prudent part. 

"Our money," she blurted out with clumsy expression, 
"is all mine, every penny. It was left me by " 

"The person who was not a relation. Here we are at 
the house. Do you mind if I leave you at the door of the 
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hall — and will you please bid Mrs. Haylock good-bye for 
me. 

"I — I suppose that you and Mr. Faigence will not have 
finished business before we go?" 

"That depends when you go," Robin told her bluntly 
— worn out with these half-confidences, these helpless 
questions, that were not so foolish, so without a backing, 
as they at first appeared. "Good-bye. Next time you 
come, you must see my room. That is it," she pointed 
her free hand to a shut door and then turned away. 

Looking back before she opened on herself the gaiety 
of the Empire sitting-room, she saw Celia Haylock still 
at the door of the hall, with her fingers feebly on the han- 
dle. She was watching. The extraordinary expression 
on her face — of desire, of sadness, of useless enmity was 
not lost on Robin. 

Loten was standing by the window. He stepped from 
it when the door opened ; stepped with some embarrass- 
ment. His head had been in such a position that he must 
have clearly seen Robin and Celia come up to the house. 
His quick movement back into the room, his elaborate 
pretence of reading a paper and the furtive glance— could 
it also be appealing? — which he flashed at Robin, were 
quite without cause, without solution. She accepted 
them, with an increasing, ruffling wonder, as part of the 
strange events of the afternoon. 

"Well, what do you think of her?" she asked briskly. 

"Her?" 

"Miss Haylock I Why this elaborate diffidence con- 
cerning a woman you have never spoken to — ^that, conse- 
quently, you can neither love nor hate? You saw us in 
the garden." 

"Sight is not much. I saw that she wore black." 

"Yes, and with such distinction." 

"What do you think of her?" he asked. 

Robin sat down on the canary couch, as if she meant 
her answer to be full and comfortably deliberate. He 
sunk beside her in the ease of the perfect springs. Their 
attitude instantly expressed something more compelling 
than business. She divined that he was in one of his in- 
creasingly frequent moods of lovemaking — ^and looked 
to her weapons. 
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"She is the most extraordinary girl I ever met. That 
should please me, because I am always complaining that 
other girls are so much alike." 

"Then you are pleased. I want you to like each other." 

"What difference can it make to you ?" 

"Neighbours, you know — neighbours." 

"That is exactly what she has been saying with regard 
to you." 

"She is evidently an extraordinary girl," he declared 
lightly. 

"My dearest Loten, she is a complete puzzle. She is 
a contradiction of every accepted quality. She talks with 
an innocent tongue and looks with a cunning eye. 

"But cunning eyes should be small, surely ?" 

"You could see as plainly as that ! Her eyes are cer- 
tainly large. They languish, they plead — everything but 
pierce. She might have come out of a book of beauty ; 
just that lackadaisical, undoubtedly pretty young female. 
I can show you her exact portrait in one of the gor- 
geously bound albums on the drawing-room table. But 
she has the full spirit of her period. She is above every- 
thing a modem girl. Look, for instance, at the subtleties 
of her clothes. There is artistic meaning in the very cot- 
ton which sews them together. Mrs. Vamdell will be 
furious. Black is her strength. I must have a long talk 
with Mrs. Varndell before I can give you my exact im- 
pressions." 

"You will come back distorted with cheap paradox. 
I hate a woman who forces herself," he said fastidiously. 

"It is her antidote to the doctor's dangerous sanity. She 
has told me so herself." 

"Such a remark sounds like her. Anything more about 
Celia Haylock?" 

There was the slightest jolt between the two names; 
one, of such meaning, for intimates; the other, a mere 
combination of letters, for the world. He took a breath 
between. 

"Did I say her name was Celia? It suits her — ^as the 
book of beauty female — exactly. But Haylock is too 
rustic. There is really a very little more to be said — ^yet. 
Her manners are odd — you can't call them bad, because 
bad manners, like good, are always of one pattern. You 
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apply the same tests. She brings an old-fashioned fla- 
vour of melodrama. She has twinged me with the most 
queer excitement. She kept it up to the last moment. 
As I opened this door, she was looking at me." 

"With a cunning eye?" 

"With an eye that held every strong emotion. But 
why? That is the oddness of her. This is just an after- 
noon call, and goodness knows such social functions are 
not generally disturbing." 

"She is evidently going to bring a sparkle into 
society." 

"She'll bring something. I wish I knew what. They 
are going now. Come to the window and have a final 
peep at her. Better still, come out and I will introduce 
you." 

"No. Let us dismiss her. I want to talk business." 

"Of course. That was your message. I hope business 
is not a thoughtful substitute for expenditure. We are 
so poor." 

"You are rich — ^if you'd allow yourself to be. For 
example, if you would let this house for a few years and 
live abroad." 

She gave a disdainful shrug, and the small gesture with 
her hands he knew very well. But he did not know that 
when he said such things he imperilled his case as suitor. 
He had never fully plumbed her pride of family and 
house. 

"Impossible! You can't imagine a Brilliant at — ^say, 
a third-rate pension in Brussels. Let us talk business." 

"Well, really, although I don't wish you to go, that Is 
about the most business-like idea I have. You have not 
the least notion how much these genuine old houses fetch 
in rental. There is a revival in such matters. And many 
a millionaire " 

"But you did not come up expressly to tell me this?" 

"No. I " 

"Yes." 

"Well," he said almost shyly, "I came on personal busi- 
ness — the one business. Turn your head round this way, 
Robin, and say that you understand." 

She met his eyes ; ners bright as usual and gently mock- 
ing. 
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"You didn't come purposely — all this way?** 

"Yes I did/* he emphasized irritably. "I want the things 
settled. Every one expects it of us." 

"Expects what?" 

"Marriage." 

"You don't convey the idea prettily." 

"I put it plainly. We have — ^have — ^you know what I 
am trying to say " 

"Trimmed it long enough?" 

"Precisely. And I came up for the express purpose 
of asking you to — to be formal. For you know, Robin 
dear, that I'm head over ears in love with you — ^to say 
nothing of the fact that everything was settled for us 
years ago." 

"You shouldn't have come up this afternoon with such 
deliberate purpose," she objected softly. "It has a farcical 
effect. I demand the impromptu." 

"Gomel Just give me one word to — to " 

"To express everything. There is no such potent 
word." 

She turned away, dallying still with this fascinating 
idea of marriage; hesitating to clinch romance and per- 
haps destroy it. Indeed, Loten's face distinctly betrayed 
the fact that his lovemaking had reached that ultimate 
state when words were merely tiresome — a brake on sen- 
sation. 

"I won't be stormed," she declared at last. "We 
understand each other. There is no need to be definite 
—yet." 

"If we understand each other, there is no need for 
delay." 

His voice decided her; the petulant quality of it. Al- 
ready the affair was losing its delicate essence. She 
realized with regret that they had travelled to that point 
of the pretty game when a man plays it seriously; will 
sulk if he loses and tyrannize if he wins. 

"I'm not myself this afternoon," she parried. "Celia 
Haylock has got in my head. Whichever answer I gave 
it would be the wrong one." 

He turned on her angrily. 

"What has Celia Haylock got to do with us?" 

"Nothing; in fact her concern with us is so unlikely 
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that it is almost probable. Now if you can understand 
this, I can't. Shall we go into the garden ?" 

She caught up her hat, which she had taken off and 
hung on the marble table near the Empire lady's portrait. 
Loten rose too — sulky, awkward and displeased ; display- 
ing all the simple qualities of the thwarted boy. She took 
one of his hands and drew it to her mouth. This caress, 
reversed in process, was the only one she yet permitted, 
and she used it so frequently — with such delicious bold- 
ness — ^that it was speedily becoming tamely cousinly." 

"We mustn't squabble, or I shall think the matter is be- 
coming serious." 

"If you would only be serious!" 

"And spoil ever)rthing I Your sense of gaiety is lack- 
ing. We can never be so completely merry as we are 
now. I believe that all love affairs are spoiled by mar- 
riage." 

She went towards the outside world as she chattered. 
Loten followed. His face, dark behind her lightly 
gowned figure, expressed complexity. Turning sharply 
round as they crossed the court she noticed it and said : — 

"Celia Haylock has suffused drama. I never saw so 
many emotions do battle in a man's eye. And yet you 
should have but one." 

"Eye or emotion?" 

"Your gaiety is returning — ^although it takes a feeble 
form. Emotion of course." 

"And that?" 

"Gratitude for a yellow October world." 

"It's a nice day," he admitted prosaically, already 
smoothed by the air, by the accustomed sounds of 
autumn ; by the fairy depth of the copse ; the green stretch 
of lawns and park; and the mechanical industry of two 
distant gardeners as they rhythmically swept up the flam- 
ing leaves. 

"Did you ever see such bushes of Michaelmas daisy?" 
she pulled the pale cloud forward and a few brown bees 
flew out. "They are better than dahlias, although Celia 
Haylock fell a victim to the gaudy beauties. I gave her 
some." 

"She is fond of flowers." 
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"I suppose you mean that for a query — although it 
sounded like a statement." 

"Take it either way. All women are fond of flowers." 

"And all nice men. Here is a rose for you; a poor, 
pinched thing enough." 

She drew it through his buttonhole — a proceeding 
which made necessary the close company of faces. He 
caught her arms above the elbow and pulled her nearer 
even yet. A turn of the foot had taken them round the 
towering beech hedge. They stood solitary — ^their world 
all rustling leaves and drifting pale sky. This serene gar- 
den could not be spied on — nor surprised. The trees had 
witnessed much tenderness. 

"Dearest Robin, say 'Yes.' Let us go back into the 
house and tell Mrs. Brilliant that everything is settled. 
I wish I could make you understand how much it means 
to me." 

"I do understand," she said softly, standing very still, 
with eyes timid and well down. 

Around her head floated the sad fragrance of the 
mipionette, and above it was the spreading dun of the 
twilight clouds. The melancholy of the ending day made 
for weakness. She reflected afterwards that only the 
hoarse call and clapping wings of a rising pheasant in the 
wood saved her — from a definite situation. 

"It is of no use. I should not give my real answer — 
to-day." 

She shook her head and gently twisted her arms 
away. The gesture was not necessary. He left her side 
abruptly. 

"There is nothing to be done with you in this mood," 
he said, striding away. 

"Nothing." 

Her voice, her laugh, not all merriment, ran after 
him. 

She was glad he had the perception to know that a set 
farewell on such an occasion would have been quite out 
of keeping. This delicate omission atoned for his sug- 
gestion that she should let Great Fanne, sell the tapestries 
—do all those, worldly-wise things which she detested. 
His progressive sense sometimes awoke in her a fright- 
ened doubt. If she married him she would become at>- 
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sorbed in and by him ; that was normal woman. It was 
just possible that in such case she would barter away, for 
matrimony, another state more tender, less violent, but 
quietly satisfying and wholly permanent. She looked 
across at the house — a long line of massive building, 
tawny with age, gilded by a departing sun. It had all the 
charm and variety of a village street, this home of the 
Brilliants which expressed in its very stones the fortunes 
and moods of generations. 



CHAPTER IX 

WINDFALL WOOD 

As Loten walked towards Black Pot, daylight was dy- 
ing fast ; the October sun angry on a bed of cloud. The 
crimson light made more tawny the huge swedes which 
bulbed on the furrowed clay of one of his own fields, and 
the sickly-sweet smell of them was heavy all along the 
lanes. 

He walked quickly, as became an angry man ; and one 
in whom perplexity warred with anger. But as he drew 
nearer the bold new house so crassly spick and span, a 
curious caution became instilled into him — ^betraying 
itself in the mere planting of his feet and the nervous turn 
of his head at sounds in the thinning woods. 

It gave him small pleasure to meet Captain Bayly — in 
a jaunty straw hat and carrying a rattan cane with which 
he snicked at the arching briers in the hedge. The cap- 
tain was talkative, curious as usual and disposed to sus- 
picion. He was always fitting his neighbours with in- 
trigue. His alert eyes, in their keen spying for scandal, 
seemed almost to create it. He had leisure for all these 
things. 

Loten found himself envying old men like this in 
whom women no longer took any interest whatever. 
The two periods, before and after a human being is of 
interest to the other sex, are the happiest — if happiness 
be peace and freedom. 

"Ah, Faigence! Come from Great Fanne? I'm going 
there ; Mrs. Brilliant and I have our game of backgammon 
two evenings a week, the year round. Going home ? No I 
Ah I Nice night for a stroll with company. I wanted 
to see you. I told my girls to drop a note asking you to 
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dinner. Hasn't Ju done so? She's so wrapped up in the 
church. My dear fellow, I've a splendid idea. No good 
discussing it with the Vicar or that precise simpleton 
Vamdell — poor fellow, his outlook is very limited — ^but 
what can you expect of a man who has lived forty-three 
years in a place like this I Bom here, my dear sir, and 
succeeded to the pestle and mortar as a matter of course. 
Now you and I know the world. Just look at that ! A 
disgrace to us as a nation !" He swung round suddenly 
and shook his cane at a green and purple board which 
reared above the hedge and proclaimed to the world — of 
Wetherfold — the potency of a popular pill. 

"If Varndell had my spirit, he'd resent that. Buckeye's 
Big Bolus grins from every tree at him." 

"It is a pity to disfigure the country," admitted 
Loten, turning a calm eye on the board. "But the man 
who owns that field — ^the poorest bit of land in the neigh- 
bourhood — must make it pay somehow. That's only busi- 
ness." 

"Precisely what it is not," insisted the captain. 
"The great national delusion is that we are a business peo- 
ple. I'm disappointed in you, Faigence — ^long residence 
abroad should have cured you of insular and misleading 
beliefs. Business ! How much do you suppose the fel- 
low gets for that !" Again he shook his cane at the board. 
"Business! What is the good of the confounded thing? 
The village does not read it. If the village did, it would 
still swallow Whipson's. The only way to advertise is 
by bread. Every one eats bread. This is my new idea. 
What do you think of it? I mean to take out a patent. 
The advertisement could be stamped on without injury to 
the loaf. You could cut it off if you didn't approve of 
it. I never eat crust myself. Or it could be done in 
sugar. I thought you'd be impressed. I said to the girls 
that you'd agree with me that the thing was worth ex- 
ploiting. Talk to you more fully about it another day. 
Come to dinner; I'll see what day would suit Kate, and 
she shall send a note. Mustn't keep Mrs. Brilliant wait- 
ing for her game." 

He swung off — a lean upright figure in grey, whistling 
cheerfully and cutting off the tips of the briers by a cun- 
ning upward stroke of his cane. 
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Loten went on with increasing caution, with increasing 
temper; it took a woman's indulgence to endure the cap- 
tain's mad ideas so gravely expressed. He was not, how- 
ever, disturbed by the reflection that he would be further 
bored with the proposed advertisement on the daily loaf. 
By to-morrow the captain would have evolved some other 
new idea, and his contempt was always keen for the one 
just discarded. 

There seemed more people about than usual that 
evening. Blackaby passed, steadying himself with his 
umbrella and holding in his broad brimmed hat of 
black felt — long gone green — ^the earnest spirit of dissent. 
Blackaby, in his more timid way, was as great a man in 
the chapel as Mr. Lamzed was in the church. 

Two stealing figures in the dusk betrayed by the leaning 
together of heads that they were lovers. Philadelphia 
turned hers shyly aside as she passed the master of Lesser 
Fanne, but Gabriel Henbest, his arm on her waist, looked 
up insolently and seemed to pull her across the lane, so 
that they might just shave the rapidly-moving figure. 

At the wind of the lane, the last wind before Black Pot 
displayed its scarred, sad face, Margary came driving by 
in his old cart, pulled by his bony cob. He pulled up and 
leaned over, making a grotesque gesture of staying with 
his broad brown thumb. 

"I was minded ter drive down ter Lesser Fanne ter- 
morrer momin', Muster Faigence, ter see you about them 
young Jerseys," he said cheerfully. 

Loten, his mind racked by the rival claim of women, 
had to bend it to milch cows. 

For fully ten minutes he stood in the lane while the 
garrulous old farmer slowly repeated himself, and 
whenever he tied himself in a knot struck in with his 
drawling "Ya-as." But at last the final word was 
spoken and the cart drove off, Margary rocking in it and 
making encouraging clicks of the tongue to the horse. 

And now the lane seeemd really empty. And now 
light in the windows of the scattered houses seemed 
to say that doors were finally shut. The moment was safe 
for anything clandestine. Loten took a hasty step along 
the short remaining way and then leaned over the new 
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fence that gave to Black Pot so melancholy a harshness. 
He whistled a stave or so of a French song — ^very gay 
and thin. He kept his eyes on the new house, letting them 
rove from one orange-lighted window to the other. The 
blinds were drawn in all but one, and the comfortable 
mellowness warmed the stricken meadow. 

That long window at one comer must belong to the 
drawing-room I There was no blind drawn there; 
only the flimsy veiling of summer curtains. A moment 
later, intently watching, the long lace curtains made a 
pale flutter as they parted. 

Celia, in a black gown sprinkled with jet that winked 
roguishly from her chin to her toes, stepped through, 
discreetly peering; flashing from her, like rays from a 
jewel, was a tender excitement aroused by the song. 
Loten had been angry — ^at the enforced hind-like sneaki- 
ness of this first meeting: an uncomfortable reflection that 
had been created by his jostle with Gabriel. He had been 
angry, with male petulance, at Celia's presence in the 
village at all. Man-like, he hated a mystery; man-like, 
he credited a woman always with cunning. Celia's plan 
of surprise, all ardent simplicity, he labelled intrigue. But 
directly she came stealing out, directly she spoke, her 
beauty, her meekness and penitence; above all, the glam- 
our of her Paris frocks, disarmed him. 

And then she was so fond of him. Was ever a man 
proof against that ! A woman, if she knew it, could gain 
any man by violently loving him and as artlessly showing 
it. Perhaps it is as well that all do not know this— or 
we should have few suitable marriages. 

"Louis," she whispered in a floating breath, that robbed 
the word of a termination, "I knew you would come if I 
was only patient." She threw her hands, her devoted 
body and little head forward ; then, as he stood erect and 
cold, stepped back, abashed, and asked : — 

"Do you mind my calling you that? In Paris I 
might, but things are different now." 

She could scarcely speak without rounding off her 
thought with some pleading question. She was a 
sweetly stupid little person. All her initiative expended 
itself in choosing her clothes; in the dainty planning of 
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hats, absolutely different. This was her only genius. 
One of the reasons for Wetherfold's distrust was the 
kaleidoscopic effect of her millinery. 

"This is altogether another life," he reminded her 
sternly, although his pulses beat. 

"Yes." 

She sighed as she admitted it — ^looking round the 
forlorn ground that one day might be a garden; at 
yellow earth recently trenched, at limp newly-planted 
things. She could see a great deal and the rest she 
guessed at. Loten too could see — ^her lack of back- 
ground. This placed her at a disadvantage with 
Robin — who stepped from a rich frame of tradition. 

"And here, must I call you Mr. Faigence ?" 

"Call me anything you choose to-night — ^because we 
have things of more importance to talk of. Your sud- 
den arrival has knocked me on the head. What has 
brought you? Excuse me, Celia, but how can you af- 
ford " 

There was a tumble of tin pans somewhere at the 
back of the house and then steps and the lusty voices of 
maids. Celia started. 

"It would not be nice if the servants saw us, would 
it? Won't you come in? Mamma is lying down with 
a sick-headache, but I could wake her if you like." 

He smiled in the dusk at this excess of devotion; 
particularly as he did not like. 

"I should not dream of it. And I will not come in 
to-night, thank you, Celia. We will talk out of doors. 
But there is no place here." 

He looked resentfully at the bare ground within the 
fence. Black Pot had been a lovely meadow. It came 
to him as a fresh light — that new houses and bald, pain- 
fully-aspiring gardens did not make for beauty. He 
dimly understood now why Robin so passionately de- 
plored change. He felt sorry for poor Black Pot's hacked 
hedges, for the old pasture land ruthlessly turned up. 
The business of living was not always lovely. The cum- 
brous machinery of civilization had seared the world's 
charming face. He thought again of Robin, set by her 
holly arches, by her hedges and glistening banks, watched 
only by the sympathy of her sad grey house. 
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"Shall I get a wrap?" asked Celia with childlike search- 
ing for guidance. "There is a little wood close by. And 
the night is quite warm, isn't it?" 

She hung on his nod, and then slipped away for a 
shawl which she folded comerwise across her head, so 
that the fringe slightly swung on her carefully-arranged 
little curls. 

They went up the lane ; she painfully in paper-thin satin 
shoes — ^but complaining nothing. 

"Take my arm," he said grudgingly, relenting at the 
limp of her little feet, yet knowing that contact would 
make in himself all sorts of frivolous satisfactions, which 
he had forsworn. 

She took it, and as she did so the deprecating press 
of her bare fingers created for them both the amber light 
of Paris. The tinkle and joyful abandon of that place 
illuminated this grave Sussex lane — for the quiet weald 
is always grave, with the struggle to wring life from stub- 
born clay. 

Windfall Wood was warm; giant trees, still thickly 
leaved, had kept away the knowledge of autumn. On 
each side, as they walked the foot-worn path, were great 
thistles in all their tropical autumn growth — ^brown, 
bristling, rustling; borrowing a certain balefulness from 
dark and silence. 

What could be seen of Celia's face rippled with tearful 
content. The deeper they wound into the wood, the 
more they were off a wild world alone; with dry trees 
gabbling overhead and solemn peeps of a sailing sky. Be- 
neath their feet was the gliding, slipping, wickedly cau- 
tious sound of wood life. As they walked, they pressed 
out the sad odour of decay from last year's leaves. They 
sat down on the stump of a tree cut down in spring and 
which looked like a smooth table of orange-coloured 
wood. 

"Now tell me everything," ordered Loten — stem with 
his man's suspicion and his man's discomfort. 

"There is not much to tell — ^and yet there is every- 
thing," she said, looking down and digging her little shoe- 
tips into the leaves until she came to wet earth and the 
black mould sprayed up, throwing a deeper smell. "The 
change in our circumstances — in mine, that is — will amaze 
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you, but not so much as it did us. The P. G. gave me his 
fortune." 

"TheP. G.r 

He had forgotten the easy diminutives of Mrs. Hay- 
lock's boarding-house in Paris. Those two letters, 
absurdly linked, had only a blurred meaning for him. 
It took him time, while Celia dug her feet into the leaves 
and looked up furtively with her startled soft eyes, to 
remember. Paris was a long way off ; another life. In 
this life he had been ardently farming the land of his 
fathers ; had been bowing the neck to proud beauty. 

"We always called him the P. G.," she said gently at 
last. "You were one yourself." 

Her voice trembled. It took very little to make her 
quaver; to weep, even. She was pained, as one is, by the 
quick heartless travel of a dear one. He had half for- 
gotten. Her only care had been not to remember too 
constantly. 

"A paying guest ! So I was. When I came back from 
the Western Isle" — ^he roused himself — "I lived at your 
mother's house for six months — or was it more? I've 
forgotten ; so much has happened since." He had to con- 
sult her for precise dates ; women had emotional occasions 
by which they reckoned, or they set a mark by a favourite 
frock. 

"Seven months and a fortnight exactly," said Celia 
promptly. "You remember poor James Wilton — ^the 
most considerate of them all?" 

He divined that James Wilton was dead — by her 
pitiful prefix of "poor." Celia was that sort of woman 
— ^and it meant nothing from the heart. 

"I remember. He wanted to marry you. He was rich. 
I gave you good advice on that head." 

"You hurt me very much by giving it. But I was 
docile, was I not? And I should certainly have taken 
your advice and married him had he lived ; the studio life 
was horrid, and it worried me that mamma should keep a 
boarding-house. She made what was considered a good 
marriage and had a right to expect an easy life. It was 
very unfortunate that papa should go bankrupt, and then 
die before he bad a chance of retrieving." 
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She spoke petulantiy as if this exit of papa's was per- 
verse. 

"I was always very sorry for your mother. She was 
extremely kind to me when I was ill. I took a mean 
advantage of her," Loten said. "A paying guest gives a 
tacit guarantee that he will keep healthy." 

"And 1 1 Do you remember I brought in flowers — and 
scraps of studio talk to make you laugh." 

"I have forgotten nothing," he assured her with 
awakening ardour, and ignoring the fact that just 
before he had remembered nothing. 

"I am very glad of that." 

She moved a little on the tree stump. 

"So poor James Wilton is dead ! Poor old Wilton ! A 
good hand at a game of chess. He wasn't a bad sort," 
mused Loten. 

He glanced up at the thick, stealthily-moving branches 
and tried exactly to picture the man: one of those 
precise, elderly mysteries who drift to boarding-houses 
after fifty. 

"I'm sure I am very grateful to him," declared 
Celia fervently. "Would not you be? Mamma and 
I did not know what to do at first — we were so staggered. 
We wanted to decide on something magnificent. The 
idea of coming here was mine. I thought you would be 
pleased. I kept everything secret. Mamma was willing. 
This place was her home as a girl, as she told you in 
Paris. Burnt Bams was the name of the farm. But all 
her people have been dead and gone for ages." 

"I remember. She is such a true Sussex woman. Paris 
always seemed the quaintest setting for her." 

"I don't know," disputed Celia, who did not theorize 
or think much. "She had to do something, and I wanted 
to go to Paris for art?" 

"How could you think I would be pleased?" he de- 
manded, dragged again by recurrent irritation and 
harshly pinning her to the main business of the night. 
"You knew that when I returned to England I should 
marry my cousin. I had told you about it " 

"Yes. But you were never enthusiastic and I 
thought you wouldn't marry her, because, you see, one 
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never does those things — in life," she said helplessly — 
looking instantly afraid and miserable. 

She stirred his waking dignity for a woman almost 
betrothed. 

"But I shall," he said sternly ; adding with concession, 
"if she will have me." 

He could feel that Celia stealthily began to cry: just 
as you feel a sudden shower by the tickling first drops 
far above your head, when you stand dry in a wood 
screened by leaves. He was flattered and softened ; half 
put out his hand. 

"We were good chums in Paris," he said cheerfully — 
a man's boisterous good spirits which always take wrong 
effect on tearful woman. 

"What are we to be here ?" she asked in a complex tone 
of meek business. 

"Chums still — when we are alone. In company we 
have not met before. Remember that. I insist for your 
sake. Wetherfold society is most conservative; your 
mother will support me in this. If people knew that she 
had kept a boarding-house you would both be snubbed. 
So that it is better we should meet as strangers. Prom- 
ise me this." 

The last three words expressed all the conflicting sensa- 
tions which had worn him on his way from Great Fanne 
to Black Pot. 

"I'll promise," she said pliably. 

Her enchanting meekness vanquished him. 

"Good Celia !" he murmured indulgently. 

He felt comfortably warm inside ; pleased with himself 
— Celia always had that effect. 

"You know," she said, after a pause, during which 
through the ghostly remnant of day he saw the whisk of 
her handkerchief from her pocket to her eyes, "I came 
down here the day you returned, just before Christmas. 
I was miserable. I felt I must see your house ; perhaps 
I thought I should see you. I had your letter which men- 
tioned the day of your return here." 

"You came down. That was most imprudent." 

"It was that visit decided me. I saw the board up in 
Black Pot field. The land was for sale. The idea came 
in a flash — ^to build a nice house and settle near you. Only 
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for the sake of breathing the same air, of seeing you — 
nothing else." 

"Did you speak with any one?" he asked uneasily. 
"You might be recognized now and it would complicate 
the position." 

"I went into Lamzed's to ask the way to Lesser 
Fanne. The shop was full of people. They had all been 
drinking. Did you ever hear of such a thing in a 
grocer's? They looked the most extraordinary crea- 
tures." 

She actually laughed ; the trail of her soft tears still in 
the sound. 

"Would thev recognize you again?" 

"I don't tnink so" — she laughed even more, and 
added, "Mamma can see no fun in them — she is one her- 
self, I suppose — ^half." 

"They are not bad sorts," Loten told her — r little 
startled at her sudden mirth. He had forgotten, with 
other things, the volatility of Celia; this, allied with a 
certain affectionate obstinacy, made up her small char- 
acter. 

"Are they not?" she asked, with a faint sceptical 
lifting of the eyebrows which he might well imagine. 

She would keep her own opinion of Wetherf old ; per- 
versely insisting on regarding the villagers as if they were 
stock dramatic characters; the gaffers and gammers who 
clump on in smock frocks and sunbonnets at a rustic com- 
edy and are roared at by the gallery ; which, later, grum- 
bles because they do no tricks. 

He was angry with Celia for her contemptuous lack of 
understanding — all the more so, because it had been ex- 
actly his own attitude when he had returned from the 
Western Isle nine months before. 

"I can't think why you came," he repeated ungraciously 
— ^this absolutely feminine and illogical side of her his 
complete puzzle. "Why did you ?" 

"Why does one do anything?" she retorted, with a 
plaintive thrill of injury running in her voice. "When 
you are — fond of a person you do things just because you 
must. You are all feeling and no thought. Do you un- 
derstand?" 

"I'm hanged if I do," he admitted violently. 
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What fools women were — ^and inconsiderate! If she 
had stayed away, he would have preserved of her that 
delicate miniature memory of the pretty Paris days — 
sportive love-making, melancholy pretences, bantering 
devotions and protestations of eternal regard. But now I 
She would, by her persistent presence here, urge him on 
to any bluntness. 

"Was that the only time you came to Wetherf old ?" he 
asked, tempering his angry voice. 

"There were many times," she admitted, and he felt 
her tremble on the trunk beside him. "I couldn't keep 
away. I — I can't go now, even if you order me. I only 
want just to stay — to see you sometimes — ^if only the 
back of your head." 

"Nonsense, Celia dear. Don't be a foolish little girl. 
You were ready enough to marry Wilton," he said, flat- 
tered and made ludicrous in the same twinge by this ab- 
surd exaggeration of devotion — ^this clinging declaration 
of abstract satisfactions. 

"Yes. But he is dead — and everything is different 
too. In Paris you did not love — her. You hated the 
whole idea. Don't you remember how we used to slip 
out of the drawing-room in the evenings and walk about 
in the moonlight talking these two over — ^James Wilton 
and Robin Brilliant? We were so sad; we " 

"I remember," he broke in hastily; ill at ease because 
he reflected how three parts in earnest he had been at 
that time, and galvanically shaken by the sacrilege of a 
link between Robin and that drab, dead Wilton. "Then, 
how many times did you come to Wetherfold altogether 
— ^and what did you do?" 

"I was supposed to come to look at the house while it 
was building. But in reality I only — don't be angry, 
Louis; I know you are angry, although the wood is so 
dark that I can't see your face." 

"Go on, Celia, go on." 

"Well," she blurted desperately, "I used to creep down 
to Lesser Fanne and hope to see you. It was always at 
night ; mamma was often very cross because I would take 
the last train back to town. But I am my own mistress 
now. We were staying in Eccleston Street with a 
cousin. Once I saw you through the open window. It 
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was so dreadful to be outside, not daring to speak or 
move. It made me feel as if I were some shameful, 
vulgar creature. And on another night I was frightened 
to death because some men chased me and " 

"Then you were the ghost I" 

"The ghost r 

In answer he brought out from his pocket-book the 
lace cuff. It was pinned on a half sheet of white paper. 
At the same time he struck a match and made a dramatic 
glare in the blackness. 

"Is that yours?" 

Celia gave a brief glance at the lace, then pounced on 
what was left of the illuminated instant to take her fill of 
his face. 

"Yes, it is mine," she said, when the match fell in a 
weak red length on the leaves. "I dropped it that night. 
I have never dared tell mamma. It is valuable lace. 
Thank you" — ^she struggled for her pocket, half rising 
as she dragged her skirt. 

"What ghost?" she asked, sitting down again. 

"Nothing — rustic superstition. You were seen by 
some of the old people. They started a story of haunt- 
ing. I knew there was a tangible explanation, but I 

never thought that Good gracious, Celia I What a 

foolish business this is ! How could you ?" 

"I — I thought you'd be glad?" she insisted brokenly. 
"How was I to suppose that you'd — ^you'd alter your 
mind! In Paris you almost made fun of her. We 
agreed that she must be ugly, ill-dressed and stupid — 
a girl who has all her life lived in a village." 

"And now you find her beautiful?" he asked, with 
already a proprietary thrill at Robin's beauty. 

"Not at all I" Celia became stout on this point. "And 
her dress is atrocious. No one wears a plain skirt now." 

Loten rose from the stump. The very mention of 
Robin switched him off from the petty and hectic 
attraction of this little daffy-down-dilly Celia. He 
wanted to be away; breathing largely in a dark and 
desolate world. 

"I must take you back," he said in the gentle, peremp- 
tory manner of an uncle. "If your mother missed you, 
she would be anxious." 
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"She will not come down stairs again to-night." 

"But I must take you back. It is getting late. Some 
one might see us/' he insisted nervously. 

Already, by his own fears, he had created mystery for 
them both; had manufactured a secret, carefully to be 
hidden, admittedly guilty — out of the frothy love banter 
which a man and a girl lightly whip up together in the 
fever of city life. 

"Very well,*' Celia rose docilely and they walked away, 
feeling that the wood stirred with confederacy. 

The rustle of life certainly grew. Once, at a sound 
so like a foot that Loten thrust his stick into the sur- 
rounding bushes, she shivered with terror. This dark- 
ness, this life — hidden, unseen, yet seeing — ^racked her 
town nerves. 

"May I take your arm?" she asked timidly. "The 
wood is like a bad fairy tale. I can imagine dreadful 
monsters behind every tree. And those with the white 
trunks are like ghosts. Mrs. Margary believes in ghosts 
— ^that old woman at Sallow Farm. We have butter and 
eggs of her. Last week she told me about a dead girl 
who is supposed to walk in Wetherfold churchyard." 

They had quickened their steps until they looked like 
figures in guilty flight. Celia was out of breath when 
they reached Black Pot, where the new fence stood out 
harshly in the rising moon. 

"Good-bye." He took her hand and added anxiously, 
"You will know how to meet me without embarrass- 
ment before — say — Mrs. Vamdell. She has sharp 
eyes." 

"Yes, indeed she has. We are going there to dinner 
on Thursday. Mamma is worried. She does not know 
what to wear. You see, when she lived here as a girl 
she did not go to dinner parties." 

"I suppose not." 

"What," pursued Celia earnestly, "do people wear at 
dinner parties in Wetherfold?" 

The same as anywhere else surely." 

"That relieves me. If I may wear my black chiffon 
with the square neck I am happy. I so dreaded that 
dinner party might mean a smart blouse and your 
Sunday skirt." 
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''You must ask my cousin; she will know all about 
these little things." 

"She does not like me. I behaved very badly at Great 
Fanne this afternoon. It was a difficult position. 
Mamma and I had settled everything beforehand— and 
you know what that means. Each one is afraid to speak, 
and the one that does at last — ^because she is compelled 
to — ^says the wrong thing. Besides, it is not natural to 
me to play a part. Once or twice I nearly let things out 
that I had decided to keep in." 

"Poor Celial" 

"But mamma was very pleased with the whole affair 
as we drove home. She had been dreading that call so 
much. When it was over — over, triumphantly, as she 
considered — 2l sick headache was inevitable. What did 
Miss Brilliant say about me ? Did she consider I behaved 
oddly?" 

"She would hardly criticize a new friend." 

Celia sighed. 

"Of course you will tell me nothing. Did she think 
I was pretty?" 

"She did not say. I suppose we mutually agreed, in 
silence, that the fact was obvious." 

"The first nice thing you have said to-night. In 
Paris " 

"We were a couple of children. Here, life is 
serious." 

She had her hands so firmly holding the shawl beneath 
her chin that they seemed to cross and clasp with 
pleading. 

"It was dreadful," she broke out, with the tears 
again softly gashing, "to be in the house this afternoon 
when you were there — and not see you. She dismissed 
me as if I were a little girl. As I watched her go in to 
you I could have " 

"You mustn't talk so. Things have changed. If I 
thought that the little jaunts we had, the little gifts and 
jests " 

"Ah I" — she lifted her head, looking up until he could 
see the outlined dip of her pretty weaic chin. "How de- 
lightful Paris was. A dream! The transformation 
scene in a pantomime." 
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''Exactly,*' be cried, catching at ber happy compttrison. 
''And now we have come oat of the theatre and arc gotng^ 
home to settle down." 

'^Which means marriage in yoor case — with a girl ibat 
I think I am beginning to hate, Ekn't look so angry. 
I am sure you are, although I can hardly see yon.'* 

"I shall be angry if you are foolish." 

"Forgive me. I think her beautifal, good — what are 
the qualities you would Uke ber to bare? Do please tdl 
me, I will learn my lesson. I will bdiave prudently. I 
will forget Paris. Will that please you?" 

"Yes," he said after a pause. 

He would rather she had remembered — aOowing him 
still to go his own way. 

"You believe that I will try?" 

She looked straight in front of ber, so that, if there 
were light enough to convey glances, dieirs might meet. 
Her eyes emitted rebellious sparks that gave the lie to 
ber softly acquiescent tongue. 

"I'm sure you will," he said gently — and somebow fdt 
a brute. 

When she was alone she leaned over the white gate. 
It bore on the top bar, in black letters, the name she had 
chosen for the house, "Lynnette"; but Wetherfold in- 
tended to continue Black Pot. 

Was this to be the end? He talked of little things. 
Didn't he know that true love was made of trifles? When 
love was ponderous it was terrible to endure. She re- 
membered poor James Wilton's pomp of wooing. She 
put her hot face down on her cold hands and let the child- 
ish tears run at will. She felt so sorry for herself; so 
angry in her weak, futile way, with all the people and 
circumstances that opposed her. She loved Loten Fai- 
gence so much — ^because she so loved herself. Herself, 
whom she never refused, had taken a desire for him, a 
covetousness that would not be cast forth. Yet she 
plotted nothing, she had not the wit nor the courage. 
She was gentle — ^because it was such a trouble to be 
angry. It never did to put people out of temper — ^you 
ruffled yourself more in combat than in submission. In 
this spirit she would have married James Wilton — to 
spare herself her mother's reproaches. 
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As he walked back — ^Black Pot in the hollow behind 
him— Loten asked himself testily what all the pother was 
about. He had taken a wrong step. He wheeled round, 
determined to call Celia out again, to tell her that there 
need be no concealment. To plot, to connive, was femi- 
nine and foolish. It was better for a man to be straight. 
He would tell Robin all about the gay little love affair 
in Paris — a city which made for the careless catch and 
throw of hearts. He would tell Robin all. Yet not all. 
He twinged, as an honourable man, at certain meetings, 
harmless enough, with Celia. At that time he had relied 
on the devotion of James Wilton, and allowed Celia's 
beauty to drag him beneath the level of delicate caution. 
He had appeased his conscience by reminding it that an 
elderly lover was often slighted. It was only fair that 
he should be. That was a set off against the egotism of 
dry-boned fifty — ^that complacently fancied it could cage 
youth. But now James Wilton was dead. Celia, with 
his fortune, might expect a clinching matrimonial of 
those tender scenes. Celia was a little hard and unim- 
aginative sometimes despite her soft face. She might 
imagine that James Wilton's money, instead of being a 
matter of sensitiveness and scruple with another lover, 
was her advantage. 

Again his conscience struck its barbed point deep as 
he remembered — ^not only the past but the present; 
Celia's silently-dropping tears to-night, the adorable way 
in which she had refrained from reproach, her sweet 
readiness to do anything he bid. When he took her hand 
at the last it had been corpse-cold : of course she remem- 
bered, as he did, that on one imprudent and febrile occa- 
sion he had taken farewell from her cheek. The 
remembrance in both had been so strong that it had 
almost given birth to a repetition of the act. 

He could tell Robin if she were not — Robin ! But she 
was so crystal. She might command him — in honour 
— ^to marry Celia. She would insist that Celia would 
suffer — ^as she would herself, in such case. She would 
decline to believe in the adaptability of Celia: he was 
not sure that he believed in it himself. 

To be different was Robin's charm — and his present 
difficulty. If she were only like other girls I She would 
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then understand — ^and content herself by pricking poor 
Celia sore with sly felinities. But she was diflFerent — by 
a life of romantic solitude ; by the wistful burden of her 
house, which was more than stones to her; by the wild 
blending in her of pinched chastity and lawless life — 
for he knew — it was old tradition— that for generations 
the Brilliant women had been sour saints and the men 
captivating sinners. 

She was so different, formed of such stranger material, 
that he dared not bring himself to think what she 
would suffer if she were dismissed angrily — ^as he had 
just dismissed Celia. But then you would never lift 
Robin up to cast her down : a man did not drop through 
careless fingers the fine pure opal he had dug out The 
thought of Robin rejected was so poignant tfiat it awed 
and sobered him. This unlikely, this impossible thing 
filled him with more emotion than the actual sacrifice of 
Celia had done. 

He would not tell Robin — ^he dared not. The affair 
stood very well as it was. Celia was amenable. Good 
Celia ! It would be fatal to tell Robin. The confession 
might be just enough to decide their love affair which 
hung in thin balance. 

He went on. The first wind of the mesh was tight 
round him— drawn by his own hand. 

He went on— confounding James Wilton for dying; 
confounding the owner of Black Pot for selling his 
land ; never quite having the heart to confound Celia. 

He was in the perplexing position of many a man : one 
of those moods which dispute monogamy. 



CHAPTER X 

THE CHILL, PRIM PARLOUR 

"I THINK that will be sufficient," said Mrs. Bridger in 
her genteel voice as the brown linenette was measured. 

"I thank you," returned Mrs. Lamzed. 

They were certainly the two finest ladies in Wether- 
fold. Mrs. Bridger so carefully pursed her lips that her 
mouth in repose was permanently reeded in finely radiated 
lines. To be sure, her professional habit of holding pins 
might have aided in getting this effect. Mrs. Lamzed 
had a most stately carriage of the head, a benign disposal 
of the hands which gave the chapel tea meetings, at which 
she always took the main table, a regal flavour. Indeed, 
so refined were these two that they frequently sat in coun- 
cil on others — deprecating the loud voice of Miss Trissie 
Bayly, the skinflint housekeeping ways of Miss Kate, the 
bold pursuit of Mr. Quirk by Miss Julia and the ill-bred 
candour of Mrs. Vamdell. 

"I think that will be sufficient." 

Mrs. Bridger, as she repeated herself, cast a thoughtful 
eye on the linenette, measuring it in widths for the lining 
of Eliza Lovely's best winter skirt. 

She never said anything so bluntly obvious as 
"enough." If you remarked in summer time that it was 
hot, she reproved you by the gently emphasized affirmative 
that it "was warm." In spring, Mrs. Bridger had been 
seen to carry a fancy muff, all cream bows and bunches of 
artificial violets. (Jne sultry morning she had appeared 
at church in a white veil, to the scandalized indignation 
of Mrs. Brilliant, who had spirit enough to remove it with 
her own hands — ^had it not been for the sacred precincts 
in which the offence was committed. In fine, Mrs. 
Bridger had all the marks by which you may recognize 
the genuinely genteel person. 
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She looked up suddenly from the drapery counter and 
through the glass upper part of the door. A dainty figure 
moved across it — a figure in black : black worn with even 
more distinction than the cunning garments of Mrs. 
Vamdell. Mrs. Lamzed looked too. Then her eye met 
the eye of Mrs. Bridger — each cold and fixed. The two 
faces expressed, by the most ingenious and lightning 
flash— disposal of brows, lips, and chins, all those acridly 
virtuous emotions— bom of jealousy — ^which the married 
female experiences at the sight of the immarried female 
— ^whose manners are light. 

"That's a bold business," said Mrs. Lamzed, in a slow, 
low voice — glancing up again to the window for a last 
sight of Celia. "As like as not, she's off to gad with him 
now." 

She spoke very cautiously, casting first a look at the 
grocery counter, where an assistant was unpacking Dutch 
cheeses, and next, with even more prudence, towards the 
far end of the drapery counter ; in that little sacristy, shut 
off by rolls of dress material and bales of calico, where 
the "young lady" deftly manufactured with ends of gauze 
and artfully-contrived ribbons all the coquetry of Wether- 
fold. 

"You may well say that," corroborated Mrs. Bridger 
with a chaste groan. 

She sunk her voice too — ^looking with some acrimony, 
as at a single female, in the direction of the "young lady," 
who displayed a superb indifference to the affairs of the 
village. This subject of Celia Haylock was intimate. It 
required, for delicate treatment, the husky tone of a half 
whisper. 

The shop began to rustle with two hissing tongues. 

"Philadelphia told me," the dressmaker continued, put- 
ting her accustomed flourish to the termination of the 
name. "I was took with the spasms and run a pin into 
the fleshy part of her : I was in the middle of fitting on a 
new blouse. It quite turned me, Mrs. Lamzed — for we 
all know that Miss Robin is Mr. Loten's financy. It was 
such a shock that ginger tea and even a teeny drop of gin 
— ^a spirit I never touch in health — didn't give no relief. 
Mrs. Pharo came in and was all for meltin' three or four 
Whipson's in the oven — they're heavy on the liver if swal- 
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lowed whole ; but in the end my little Johnny had to run 
for Varadell." 

"We did all look" — Mrs. Lamzed showed a brutal dis- 
regard of spasms and Philadelphia's tender body — "to a 
wedding before the year was out, and now here's Christ- 
mas on us." 

"There's a curse on Faigences and Brilliants — for mar- 
riage." Mrs. Bridger bobbed her face forward and made 
round eyes of awe. "They do say that she's been seen 
again; not at Lesser Fanne this time, but sitting on the 
tCHnbstone, all in white, poor soul." 

"I don't believe it," the grocer's wife said stoutly. "It 
stands to reason if there was ghosts we should see them — 
so near the churchyard as we are, and Mr. Lamzed up at 
all hours of the night with the letter bags." 

She appeared ruffled ; as if Wetherfold had ignored the 
prior claim of the postmaster to any novelty. 

"At all hours of the night!" echoed the other S3mipa- 
thetically. "That's a bad bit of work, Mrs. Lamzed, and 
worse for you than for him. There's nothing gives me 
the cramp quicker than turning down the sheet once Vm 
warm through. There's drawbacks in a public position." 

"I'm sure she don't walk," persisted Mrs. Lamzed, not 
to be soon soothed of her injury by sympathy. "Who 
says so ?" 

"Mrs. Margary. She will have that only a happy mar- 
riage between the two families — will lay Miss Maria 
Faigence." 

Mrs. Lamzed began to slowly shake her head, thereby 
heightening the lugubrious effect of her long face and 
sleek black hair. At the same time she squared herself 
into an attitude of importance, and when at last she spoke, 
she punctured her remarks by those arch mincings and 
bridlings that were so grotesque in one of her severe 
appearance. 

"There's not much chance of a marriage between the 
two families, Venus Bridger. I feel it my painful duty 
to acquaint Miss Robin of all the shameful facts that has 
come to my knowledge," she said weightily, adding with 
the lively note of a vixen, "and if she's the young lady of 
spirit that I think she is, she'll give Mr. Loten " 

"The go by," finished the dressmaker tersely, and with 
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a quick nod of absolute comprehension. "We all know 
the pride of the Brilliants, and she's a Brilliant every inch 
of her." 

Mrs. Lamzed had spoken slowly — as one exposes an 
object of beauty: with leisure, that no point should be 
missed. Hers had been a stately speech, laboriously com- 
posed and long conned. 

"I feel it incumbent on me to acquaint her," she added, 
seeming to shrink gingerly from the blunt incongruity of 
her companion's interruption. 

Mrs. Bridger was at last impressed by majestic words 
and attitude. She drew her mouth tighter than ever, 
made more round her eyes, and gazed at Mrs. Lamzed 
as at a woman who reveals herself in a new and inspiring 
light. She was not only impressed by manner but by 
intention. There was true courage in Mrs. Lamzed's de- 
sign: Wetherfold looked up to the dwellers at Great 
Fanne. A Brilliant was something even more than gen- 
try. A Brilliant was a link between common working 
folk and royalty. It required heroism to mortify a Bril- 
liant. 

"It's imperious on you, Mrs. Lamzed," she said at last. 
Through the pause she had racked her head for a word 
that should not shine less in gentility than "inctmibent." 

"It's my duty so to do," the other returned, with a 
comfortable lapse into everyday diction — ^and they both 
gave a breath of relief, as if they had taken off a tightly- 
boned garment. "It's worried me o' nights. Mr. Lam- 
zed says I've even give it away in my sleep." 

"Surel" murmured Mrs. Bridger. "Such a strong 
thing is duty." 

Her gentility betrayed for once into this favourite rus- 
tic exclamation, she gave her slow "sure" its long, won- 
dering sound, so truly Sussex. 

"I've even thought of going up to Great Fanne and 
asking straight out to speak with her," confessed the 
grocer's wife, leaning well over the counter and whisper- 
ing violently. "But Mr. Lamzed is afraid for their cus- 
tom'; you see we none of us know how she'll take it. But 
the first time she comes into the shop, I'll speak. Trust 
me for that, custom or no custom. I can't see it all going 
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on before my eyes and sit mumchance. My heart bleeds 
for that poor young lady — we're all women." 

"Sure! And with the lot of woman, Mrs. Lamzed." 

"She's bound to be in before long to choose the maids' 
cotton frocks. The old lady gives them all new lilac 
prints at Christmas. She'll have none of your Oxford 
shirting. When she does come, I'll see to it that I serve 
her myself." 

"She's a fine old lady and a haughty." Mrs. Bridger, 
thinking of Mrs. Brilliant, gave voice to her appreciation 
of pride in "quality." "This business will about break 
her up. She'd set her heart on a wedding. 'Liza Her- 
ington told me that when I was fittin' on her blue, and 
she's maid to them both and in their confidence, as you 
might say. That's a sweet blue fancy check of 'Liza's, 
Mrs. Lamzed, but she has to wear it on the sly. That 
comes hard on a gell. Mrs. Brilliant won't have colours, 
Sundays nor yet week-day. No flounces, no feathers, no 
followers. That's been her rule for more'n forty years." 

"I see 'Liza in it — ^at the Thursday prayer-meeting," 
Mrs. Lamzed nodded grimly. "And I was sorry to ob- 
serve the sleeves. I'd a fancy for cross- ways tucks my- 
self. But I can't set in chapel with 'em if the Great 
Fanne ladies' maid wears the same. I must bear a thought 
even at a place of worship to Mr. Lamzed's position in the 
village." 

"I've got the pattern of a newer sleeve," the dress- 
maker told her soothingly. "And one that will set off 
your full arm. With a gell all skin and bone like 'Liza 
you must have tucks or roochings. But for a female with 
a figure, Mrs. Lamzed, give me the plain coat sleeve. 
There's nothing like it for style — with a teeny bit of ful- 
ness at the arm's eye and something chic at the cuff. The 
French know that. You'll never see a Frenchwoman 
with cross-ways tucks round the arm." 

Mrs. Bridger had seen service in a county family when 
she was young and single, and she had actually been taken 
a flying trip to Paris. She had also been on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with the French ladies' maid. This 
maid was now, in later years of widowhood, the astute 
dressmaker's trump card and the foundation of her busi- 
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ness connection. If any female in Wetherfold dared 
hazard an opinion on a flounce or quibble at a gore, Mrs. 
Bridger triumphantly floored her with the French maid 
— dear friend of her travelling days. Her alliance with 
this person was popularly supposed to have endowed her 
with things even more subtle than a Parisian cut. She 
knew words — ^and some of them long ones — of the French 
language. In a tiff with Mrs. Pharo long ago, she had 
called her a French name — of heathenish sound and ap- 
palling length. The woodman's wife never completely 
recovered from it. She had moments when she felt her- 
self to be a woman with a mysterious stigma. She had 
moments when she meditated "summonsing" Mrs. Brid- 
ger for weighting her with such an obscure indignity. 
If Pharo were half a man, he wouldn't stand by and see 
his wife insulted. 

But Pharo only grinned and dealt in amused nods and 
snapping of the finger. Apart from language, Mrs. 
Bridger would speak of Napoleon — ^with even more au- 
thority than old Master Etheredge, of Giblet Comer. 
There was rivalry on foreign affairs between her and this 
oldest inhabitant of Wetherfold, just as there was be- 
tween her and Mrs. Wass, who was Wetherfold's petted 
and tyrannous invalid. Mrs. Bridger always wanted to 
play first lady. 

Mrs. Lamzed was mollified at this instance of French 
taste. She felt that by 'Liza's ignorant choice of cross- 
ways tucks she had been spared an affront to fashion. 

While in Lamzed's low dark shop the plot for her en- 
lightenment was in progress, Robin was walking towards 
the village through the pallid day. As she went down 
the street, she was comfortably run about all over by the 
little glow of kindly greeting that twinkled at her from 
doors and windows, from thickly-clad figures treading 
the same road. The dwellers in lonely houses beyond the 
lighted ring of the near village are always impressed by 
its cosy friendliness, although they complacently reflect 
that they are beyond the reach of its gossip and pettiness. 
Robin saw the light from leaping fires run over the ceil- 
ings of the doctor's drawing-room and the captain's — 
houses so neighbourly near together and ruddily facing. 
It seemed that life was colder and more wild in the wide 
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space of Great Fanne, so proudly solitary on the hill — b. 
churlish old house squaring its elbows to keep every other 
house away. And yet she so cherished her isolation and, 
sometimes, looking through the bare trees at the cluster- 
ing village, scornfully considered Wetherfold the dwell- 
ing place of every narrow bubble — scandal, prying and 
jealous. 

One hand was warm in her muff. The other slowly 
stiffened with cold as she gripped the stalks of a poor De- 
cember nosegay. She went into the churchyard and 
wound a reverent way; reading mechanically the names 
on the gravestones, all sweetly familiar. One was so 
recently cut that it represented something more vivid than 
mere letters, freshly black and sharp in the stone. This 
newly-buried neighbour — ^it had been the blacksmith's 
young wife — ^appeared to bob up for a moment above 
the grave, her face piteous and yellow. 

It was certainly there; the poor young face, too soon 
bereft of comeliness, which only a few short weeks before 
had made its spot of unutterable pathos on the pillow. 
Robin shivered, half with the cold of the day and half 
with the completeness of this ghostly illusion. How long 
the sad dead took to die 1 

She went across to the Faigence vault and laid her 
pinched bunch of flowers on the stone. She stood a mo- 
ment brooding downwards at that roughened surface of 
grey— of greens and vividest orange. She dreaded to 
again whisk her skirt so near the grave of the black- 
smith's wife. Yet when she gathered courage to look 
round there was — ^nothing : the crude fair stone, the black 
letters, telling so bald a story — ^no more. 

She turned away, walking swiftly from the company 
of all these dead, some neighbours, some only names. Her 
thoughts drifted as the aimless clouds in the wan sky. 
Perhaps a slow wonder at her grandmother's devoted 
memory for Maria Faigence was predominant; that and 
the rebellious convictimi that somewhere there was 
cruelty ; else the blacksmith's wife would not have died at 
twenty-two. 

She was so eager to get away from the churchyard, to 
comfortably touch living things and people, that she 
hopped the last two steps to the lych gate and hurried 
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through, her head half turned on her neck with appre- 
hension — ^lest some one patiently, cunningly, was follow- 
ing: some outlawed soul aching for old company. 

Immediately on the other side of the wall was life, in 
its most vivacious form, as Wetherfold knew life. She 
now defied her recent terrors — ^the vague apprehension, so 
clammy in its touch, that sometimes swoops down on the 
boldest in a graveyard. It was Saturday, although rather 
early yet for the weekly neighbour crowd. Lamzed had 
already dressed his window for Christmas. There were 
fancy tins of every shape and size, with pictures promis- 
ing plenty for the contents. Boxes of muscatels, boxes 
of slim brown almonds; the succulent green of citron; 
gold of oranges, roses of winter-apple skins — ^with all 
tiiese Lamzed already tempted and tantalized the village. 
In the drapery window, Mrs. Lamzed and the young 
lady had hung fringed silk ties in profusion — of such 
blues and pinks that take the rustic fancy. 

When Robin went in, there was the usual bustle for 
"gentry" on Lamzed's part — ^with an added deference for 
Great Fanne. The assistant paused with a ruddy Dutch 
cheese in his palms; Mrs. Bridger made her charming 
curtsey, her knee doing service while her eye, criticizing 
details of dress, was bold. The "young lady" alone 
pinched a piece oJE red velvet into an ear-like bow with an 
air of indifference. She knew perfectly that Mrs. Lam- 
zed would herself serve this customer, and indeed, this 
worthy woman at once advanced, dipping her head and 
stretching her mouth — ^and darting looks of nervous 
triumph at Mrs. Bridger, as who should say, "The mo- 
ment has come." 

She unrolled the lilac print, just murmuring to the 
dressmaker that the "young lady" would show her the 
fancy buttons. 

Robin deliberated between a stripe and a sprig. She 
was only sure of one thing — ^that her grandmother wished 
the print to be of that dark full lilac now so seldom seen. 
The stripe was dark and the sprig was pale. 

"The light's bad here," said Mrs. Lamzed, with diplo- 
macy. "If you wouldn't mind jest stepping through the 
shop and into the parlour " 

Mrs. Bridger's mouth, in the dark of th? far end of the 
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counter, tightened and stretched with excitement. The 
listless "young lady" continued to display cards of but- 
tons. Mr. L^nzed, with business-like urbanity, bustled 
round to the lamp. 

"Don't light up yet, Doddy dear," Mrs. Lamzed rapped 
out sharply. The obtuseness of men ! 

"If you'll do me the honour to step into the parlour," 
she continued, "we could see the pattern better." 

Robin followed her; round the comer, where a mingled 
smell of cheese, candles, butter and soap made the atmos- 
phere ; across the passage and down the two shallow steps 
into the Lamzed's sacred apartment of privacy. 

It was an old low room — ^the house was old. The shop 
window, even, although Lamzed hoped before long to 
change it, was bowed and cut up into small panes. 

Mrs. Lamzed only had a fire in this room on Sundays. 
Through the six other days the grate remained garnished 
with a marvellous fire ornament of foamy white paper 
strips scattered with pink roses and leaves of an unearthly 
green. Over all was a light sprinkling of gold shaving. 
These things were formerly called about London streets: 
Wetherfold had not yet heard of their discontinuance. 

With no fire in the hearth, with the stiff white curtains 
on which Mrs. Lamzed insisted the year round, this par- 
lour emitted nothing of warmth or home. The pallid 
day, the sulky sun, increased in hopelessness. 

Mrs. Lamzed pushed aside the album, the book of 
Spurgeon's sermons and the book of short comforting 
extracts from the Bible, to make room for the lilac rolls. 
In such a hard light, the stripe was certainly too dark and 
the sprig hardly to be accounted pale. 

"It had better be the sprig," said Robin, with an air of 
relief. "Thank you, Mrs. Lamzed. You'll send it up 
on Monday?" 

"I thank you, miss. It shall certainly come." 

Robin wheeled from the table to the door, had one foot 
lifted to the first step, when Mrs. Lamzed, not by speech 
nor by touch, but by that mystic telepathy from being to 
being, enchained her. 

She looked back — ^at the gaunt figure, at the hard face, 
made harder by bands of hair rigidly smooth. 

"Forty-seven yards," she said quickly — ^pretending to 
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herself that Mrs. Lamzed only wanted her to give the 
quantity. "Yes — forty-seven. That should be enough 
for six gowns." 

"Plenty; with care in placing the pattern, there'll be 
pieces over for mending," Mrs. Lamzed assured her ; add- 
ing, "Mrs. Bridger is a careful cut." 

It steadied her, in the supreme moment of anticipation 
in the quiet room, to think of Mrs. Bridger — ^peacefully 
choosing fancy buttons on the other side of the wall. 

"Then that will be all. Thank you, and good-day, Mrs. 
Lamzed," said Robin, again moving a foot and again feel- 
ing quite sure that her business in the chill, prim parlour 
was not yet done. 

Mrs. Lamzed spoke at last. She had many times in 
watches of the night decided what she would say and how 
she would say it. The disclosure should be a triumph of 
gesture and language— of polite tact. She now forgot 
every cue — in the way of nervous speakers; who are al- 
ways boldest in rehearsal. 

"There's one more little matter I want to mention," she 
stammered out at last. "I hope you won't think me tak- 
ing a liberty." 

This time Robin turned completely — ^her back well to 
the door, as if instinct told her that there would be no 
passing yet. 

Mrs. Lamzed pushed forward a chair. 

The Great Fanne poverty, on which its owner so plain- 
tively insisted, did not take its painful form of being un- 
able to satisfy the tradesmen. It was an elegant poverty : 
that quite bearable form which supplies a topic for con- 
versation — conveniently filling up an idle gap. It was 
the poverty which spares its possessors those superfluous 
bodily indulgences that make for vulgarity. Compara- 
tive poverty is the protest of the well bom against the 
nouveaux riche. So that on this occasion Robin was 
spared the sick apprehension which is suffered by con- 
scientious folk who cannot pay their way. She was not 
in terror lest Mrs. Lamzed had been deputed by Mr. Lam- 
zed to dun for his account. And yet what intimate matter 
could there be between her and Mrs. Lamzed? 

She sat down, falling with a sudden and inexplicable 
depression against the walnut back of the ugly chair. 
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Mrs. Lamzed — and this in itself was sufficiently eloquent 
— sat too ; taking her place on the other side of the round 
table with the flower-bestrewn cloth whose fringed cor- 
ners just escaped the floor. 

"I'm sure you'll excuse my taking a seat," she said 
deprecatingly — ^perhaps seeing a certain haughty protest 
on the smooth brown cheek of her companion. "I shake 
like a leaf. I'm quite upset, Miss Robin. We've all 
known you from a little toddling gell. Why, it seems 
only yesterday since the nurse would bring you into the 
shop and Mr. Lamzed used to get out the sweet biscuits." 

"I remember." Robin's face expressed all the tender- 
ness of mellow memories and regard. "There have never 
been such nice biscuits since, and I suppose there never 
will be again." 

"My dear Miss Robin, they was only the sixpenny 
mixed. Mr. Lamzed gave you those because cheap bis- 
cuits always have the most sugar and little mouths have a 
sweet tooth." 

The grocer's wife got up and went to the chiffonier. 
This piece of furniture was the inner joy of her heart. 
Mr. Lamzed had taken it in acquittal of a bad debt — from 
some housewife doubtless equally proud and less fortu- 
nate. 

"Would you do me the honour to take a sip of my cur- 
rant wine," she said in the wheedling voice of deferential 
affection, "and just a crumb or two of pound cake ?" 

The decanter, the plate, the glasses were on the table 
in the twinkle of an eye. Robin, distrustful of two 
glasses, which seemed to betoken confidence, could not 
pain a life friend by refusal. The two sat and sipped. 
Her homebrewed wine, the cake made according to a 
great-aunt's recipe, gave Mrs. Lamzed courage. But her 
bends and smiles and movements of the hand — ^all the 
elegant oddities which were so much a part of her com- 
pany manners — simply redoubled Robin's impatient 
curiosity and unreasonable dreads. 

"What is it you want to tell me?" she asked, with a 
smile meant to be easy. 

"It's about Miss Haylock." Mrs. Lamzed looked posi- 
tively melodramatic as she put down her glass and 
plunged into her subject. "It's only right you should 
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know. It was the day Mr. Faigence come home when 
Wetherfold first saw Miss Celia Haylock — and a bad day 
for Wetherfold." 

She seemed to put a spiteful emphasis on the word 
Celia — ^as if it added insolence. For Robin, directly she 
heard the bold coupling of Loten's name, her heart failed ; 
all the happy homage of June appeared to blacken and 
shrivel. 

She sat staring at Mrs. Lamzed in the helpless fasci- 
nated way of a child in terror. When Mrs. Lamzed lifted 
her glass, she gripped the stem of her own mechanically 
and poured down her throat in drops of fire a liquid which 
was no longer wine, but the hoarded drops of some dull 
foreboding. 

"She came into the shop and asked the way to Lesser 
Fanne. Mrs. Margary would tell you the same, and Mrs. 
Buttifant, and Thomas Pharo, the woodman, and " 

*'Yes, yes. But there is no harm in asking the way." 

"But what was she doing here, miss, before Black Pot 
was even sold, let alone built on? Wetherfold" — Mrs. 
Lamzed laughed sardonically, sharing as she did her hus- 
band's bitterness concerning the dulness of the village — 
"is not a place that any one would come to for — for sight- 
seeing or the like. What did she want with Lesser 
Fanne?" 

"I thought you were going to tell me," said Robin, with 
some pertinence — ^and ever that growing apprehension of 
an ugly something flimsily veiled and soon to startle. 

"I don't know to this day," admitted Mrs. Lamzed, be- 
ginning to stare at her visitor's strangely-changing face. 
"I wasn't even sure of her again when she come to settle 
in Wetherfold. It was Mr. Lamzed who recognized her, 
miss, by a little dimple on the chin with a hairy mole next 
it. And directly he drew my attention to that I won- 
dered I hadn't recognized her too. For many weeks her 
face teased me whenever I see it. I felt sure we'd met 
before; and more than once, when she's come into the 
shop for any little thing, our eyes have met and she's 
dropped hers. It's a bad sign. Miss Robin, when a per- 
son can't look you in the face." 

"But what is all this leading to, Mrs. Lamzed?" — 
Robin threw a significant glance between the curtains at 
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a dropping day in hard December, and, at the same time, 
was rent by a distracting memory of Celiacs brown mole 
and beguiling dimple. 

"Well, it's time you knew," said Mrs. Lamzed, as she 
bent confidentially forward to gather her courage in her 
hand. "It's all over the village." 

"What is all over the village?" 

"My dear, can you bear it?" 

Mrs. Lamzed, her emotion strung by wine and unusual 
occasion, dismissed every consideration — of station and 
age — in the one bond of sex. 

"Bear what? If you please, be quick. The afternoons 
are so short, and Mrs. Brilliant will be feeling anxious if 
I'm not home." 

There was a plaintive tone in Robin's voice — it kept sad 
company with the dying day. 

Mrs. Lamzed, who had never been a mother, endured 
the occasional fever of cheated maternity which is at once 
the burden and delight of the childless wife. She was 
hot and yearning with it now. 

"Bear what I'm going to tell you now," she said hur- 
riedly. "Have just a little drop more wine; the whole 
bottle full wouldn't get in your head, Miss Robin. Just 
half a glass — to keep you up." 

"To keep me up !" Robin twitched away the glass and 
fixed her blue eyes, sparkling and darkening with quickly- 
shifting emotions, on Mrs. Lamzed's long yearning face. 
"I don't understand." 

"Well, it's just this way, my dear. There's — ^there's 
something as shouldn't be between Mr. Loten and Miss 
Haylock." 

Mrs. Lamzed, the murder out, took her last dreg of 
currant wine and leaned back to observe the effect of this 
revelation on the victim of Loten's fickleness. 

Robin's face still retained something of the unearthly 
wildness which had been stamped on it in the churchyard. 

"A little drop of wine, Miss Robin? You're fit to 
faint." 

"Nonsense, Mrs. Lamzed. You — ^you are very kind. 
But I never faint." 

She stood up to show her complete composure. Mrs. 
Lamzed continued, with increasing timidity : 
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"Gabriel Henbest and Philadelphy see 'em in Windfall 
Wood one night. That was the first time. It was the 
very night of the day that her and her mother called at 
Great Fanne. I remember that, because " 

"But the gossip is nothing to me, Mrs. Lamzed." 

"Nothing, Miss Robin? Why, all Wetherfold is look- 
ing to a wedding, and " 

"A wedding!" repeated Robin vaguely, and staring 
down at the roll of lilac print. 

"And when I speak of a wedding, I speak of yours," 
pursued the other warmly. "Wetherfold has looked to 
it ever since that morning when it see you and Mr. Loten 
at prayer in church together. I heard all about that, Miss 
Robin my dear. Although my conscience leads me to set 
under Mr. Gedge, I'd go to church ready enough to see 
you walk up the aisle a bride. I can assure you" — in her 
affectionate concern, poor Mrs. I^mzed became rambling 
and voluble — "that Mr. Lamzed felt it quite an honour 
to read the lessons that morning. It was such an im- 
portant occasion ; the master of Lesser Fanne come back. 
And both the churchwardens was very put out because 
Mr. Quirk preached a sermon on 'Depart from me, ye 
cursed.' And old Mrs. Margary nearly cried for joy, 
poor old lady, when she see you two kneeling down so 
close together all through the Litany." 

Robin flushed. A kind flash of the eternities — those 
permanent emotions of devotion and constant love — ^il- 
lumined her, holding her face in a rare cup. This loyalty 
of neighbours touched her softly. 

"We all pray together in church," she said gently. 

Standing there in the cold parlour, hardly daring to 
meet the eye of her companion and sympathetic woman, 
she did recall most sadly in all its wealth of emotional 
detail that morning service at Wetherfold nearly a year 
ago, when Loten, reverent at the door of her ear, had yet 
made her thoughts stray to worldliness. They had knelt 
together in the Litany! She remembered the incon- 
gruous, absurd, stealing joy there had been in calling her- 
self a miserable sinner, just because he, so close behind, 
was sturdily making the same abasement. 

"You must check all this vulgar village gossip, Mrs. 
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Lamzed," she said, with the stem autocracy of the young 
ruler. "You have so much influence in Wetherfold." 

"That young Gabriel Henbest does let his tongue wag 
when he's in liquor," admitted Mrs. Lamzed wrathfuUy. 
"But bless you. Miss Robin, neither me nor Mr. Lamzed 
can stop him. He's no conception of his betters, none 
whatever. I can't think what the times are coming to." 

"Mr. Faigence would be very angry if a whisper of it 
reached him," continued Robin mechanically. 

"But after all, miss, it's true; more's the pity that I 
should have to tell you so," retorted Mrs. Lamzed, a little 
on the defensive and trying with her large cold eyes of 
brownish grey to read that face on the other side of the 
round table. 

"Meetings in woods and settings on trees we do look 
for among the lower classes," she concluded grandly; 
"but love-making among gentry, Miss Robin, that's a 
little past a joke." 

Mrs. Lamzed laughed, half of embarrassment, half of 
hysterical compassion. 

Robin moved towards the door ; looking at the knob of 
it hungrily, reflecting that at last she would be permitted 
to open it and to step out — into the free world of bitter 
elements. 

"Good-day, Mrs. Lamzed," she said cheerily, trying to 
put into her farewell smile all the complexities of wistful 
admission and gratitude that her haughty tongue held 
back from. "Good-bye. I really think that Mrs. Bril- 
liant will be glad that I decided on the sprig." 

She was out of the parlour at last and into the narrow 
passage, where the tall clock in the comer made that 
homely tick which is so associated with dignified quiet. 

"Allow me." Mrs. Lamzed slid before and tumed the 
key of the front door and drew the harshly-protesting 
bolts. 

"I will not trouble you, miss, to go through the other 
way.'* 

Her manner had chilled. Women of her class do not 
read the eloquence of the mouth and eyes; to them the 
tongue is the one meditmi. She felt that her affection 
had been thmst back in her throat. She had also been 
cheated of excitement ; of the opportunity for displaying 
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her exuberant motherliness. She had half looked to faint- 
ing fits ; to the pleasing bustle brought about by hysteria. 

She stood at the door for a moment watching Robin go 
down the street. The corners of her thin mouth turned 
ominously down. In a leisurely way she fastened the 
front door again. It was never used except on Sundays. 
Through the week visitors came through the shop. She 
went back to her place behind the drapery counter. Mrs. 
Bridger, still wavering over button cards, caught her eye. 
The shop by now was quite full, and Lamzed, smiling and 
rubbing his hands, shouting his orders to the assistants 
with stentorian briskness and taking his orders from the 
customers with silk-smooth voice, looked at his wife 
rather vexedly — as if he thought that on a Saturday so 
near Christmas she had neglected business for a purely 
sentimental pleasantry. Lamzed took the man's view of 
marriage and put love in a back pigeon-hole. He knew 
well enough why Robin had been charmed into the 
parlour. 

"She carried it off with a high hand with me," whis- 
pered Mrs. Lamzed to the dressmaker before she turned 
to a matron who asked to look at little brown boots. 

Robin, hot with emotion, stuffy with the parlour and 
the insidious sips of homemade wine, shirked the candour 
of a sky that had magically changed its mood since last 
she met it. In the churchyard it had been pallid— drift- 
ing cheerlessly. Now the sun had triumphed and it was 
a day of flame ; a fiercely-illumined world. There was an 
undercurrent of relenting in the passionately tender flush 
of the winter sky. 

She was startled, with surprise that held the awed note 
of uncanniness, at the black figure advancing down the 
street — on its breast a flaming star. Near, it revealed 
itself sanely, safely, as merely Mrs. Varndell, on her thick 
jacket the firemark of the ruddy sun. 

"Robin! My dearest girl, how pale you look. It is 
this extraordinary day. If a woman had such a change- 
ful complexion I should suspect it." 

She looked up to the sky and her own skin became 
tinged with the colour of it. 

"Come in. I've ever so many things to say. You look 
really ill. What is the matter?" 
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"A most unromantic toothache. Let me get home. The 
wind hurts it." 

"Toothache. Then you shall come in. Let Richard 
give you one of those neuralgia tabloids. I forget the 
name of them, but they sound like an air from an Italian 
opera." 

"I would rather go home, please. Good-bye." 

Mrs. Vamdell let her go — looking after her more than 
once; perhaps perplexed by her manner, which had no 
level ; which had been an uneven display of several sen- 
sations. 

Robin walked, her head down. She was shy of the 
wind and sky. She wanted, with animal instinct, cover 
and gloom for her hurt. For the first time, Wetherfold 
seemed a strange place — ^a village of unreality, of con- 
stantly recurring oddities. The yellow malthouse was of 
uncouth shape, dominating the street like an evil thing. 
She had never before seen anything unusual in the an- 
nouncement of the man next the cobbler's who called 
himself a "specialist in horse education." The cobbler 
himself combined another trade and told the world that 
"here practical umbrellas were recovered." 

In the yard of Sallows Farm a youth was packing roots 
in a long tomb for winter use. They were globes of fire 
in the cart, kindled by the assertive sun. The boy gave 
her a clown's greeting, his shy grin covering kindness. 
She could not remember his name, but he represented 
Wetherfold — who loved her, had a pride in her, was sore 
for her. 

At the blacksmith's corner she paused ; thought for the 
dead woman and primitive attraction for a forge staying 
her feet. She stood for a moment leaning over the door, 
the upper half of which was set open. The blacksmith, 
in the middle of shoeing a white cart horse, looked up 
and greeted her respectfully. One or two neighbours 
with time on their hands, who had looked in, also removed 
a pipe from the mouth to greet Great Fanne. But Robin, 
in all this ruddiness of leaping flame and kindly neighbour 
eyes, was running together in her head the twin tragedies 
— of the blacksmith's wife and Loten's defection. 

She turned away; the roar of the fire followed her. 
She went quickly, longing now to be alone on the road 
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away from house and people. When at last she was sur- 
rounded only by the solemn trees, watched merely by the 
inquiring eyes of an aged horse which stuck his long face 
over the hedge of a meadow, she took her soul in her 
trembling hands and asked it — what? 

It seemed that she stood at the beginning of a maze, 
with fine paths running from her in every direction. She 
began to think and plan and plot, trying to weave a 
scheme for the discomfort of Celia. But all the custom- 
ary things that are done to a rival seemed common, absurd 
and unworthy. For a moment she thought of going to 
Loten and demanding from him all of truth that there 
might be — ^plain and unadorned. But the sinuous strain 
in her, which was a heritage, forbade this ugly candour. 
She was afraid of spoiling her romance by this one rude 
touch — of blunt inquiry. 

She walked along the red road under the red sky. Her 
feet struck the clay firmly; her hands wrung in pain 
within the softness of her muff. She could not, would 
not, give up this one thing to which she had been looking. 
It appeared that all the years of her life before last year 
had been only preparation for this crowning one thing — 
of wedded love. Each year had led up to it by gentle 
steps. There must be no abrupt destroying descent. 
Without Loten she did not know what to do with all the 
years— doubtless many — ^that would be left of her life. 
They yawned before her startled eyes now — a chasm, all 
blackness. 

Her emotional self had seized on Loten — as a romantic 
idea. Life with him would at last be placid and full. 
Hitherto she had been persecuted by that restlessness; 
that agonized stretching out for the vague and the higher 
that is suffered by some: that constant rebellion against 
obvious and securely comfortable theories of this life and 
the next, which has given birth to most great human 
qualities — good or evil. 

Her head throbbed with a bewildering clangour of 
every difficulty. She remembered everything; the whole 
panorama of the last year displayed itself with fidelity. 
She remembered all the trifling and delightful nonsense 
witii Loten; that divine absurdity which to the woman 
becomes deepest history. She remembered all the deli- 
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cate parrying which had spurred and delighted her and 
made him despair. How many times he had been on the 
verge of finality I How wistfully he had urged a definite 
settlement! And each time her hands of mischief and 
indecision had urged him back. 

She remembered that October day when the Haylocks 
had called; Celia's face pallid against the great bush in 
the garden, vindictive as it watched her go through the 
door to Loten. She remembered that he had been stand- 
ing by the window obviously watching them and how 
clumsily he pretended that he had not. She remembered 
the tell-tale trips of his speech in the conversation that 
followed. She remembered — ^was there any disturbing 
detail that she would ever be permitted to forget ? 

She assumed, as Wetherfold did, and with some jus- 
tice, that the meeting in Windfall Wood did not stand 
isolated. How and when, in what manner had these two 
met before ? There was a whole year stretching between 
Loten's departure from the Western Isle and his arrival 
in Wetherfold. A sinister gap ! 

Which path should she take? They ran away, winding 
into mystery, like the fascinating green byways of a wood- 
She would at least smirch herself by no virago-like attack 
on Celia ; humble herself by no compact with Loten ; she 
would avoid the ignominy of confession and absolution. 
Her future should not be vulgarized by an admitted 
knowledge of a previous entanglement. 

She was glad that Loten was not at Lesser Fanne. He 
had gone to London — ^to a cattle show and also to a din- 
ner to some noted man at his club. She had from the 
first felt a wry suspicion that the visit to the cattle show 
was just a prudent wearing of his new bucolic habit and 
that the club dinner would be his real relaxation. She 
had rather liked him for his enjoyment of town pleasures 
— ^perhaps because they had no attraction for her. The 
greatest aid to afiinity is difference. At the same time 
she was occasionally assailed by a fear that his ardour 
for a country life might not be permanent. He was proud 
of Lesser Fanne; thought it the thing — ^and a fine thing 
— ^to live on your land. But it was doubtful if his land- 
lord devotion would last. It would be dreadful if he 
went away — cleaving behind him, in ugly perpetuation, a 
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line of thin new villas for his men to live in ; that com- 
fort, allied with ugliness, which spreads over rustic dis- 
tricts. 

Yet, whatever perverse way his inclination might lead 
him, she — she loved him. She dared to tell herself this, 
for the first time, in the open road ; the old horse humbly 
following her on the other side of the hedge — a white 
patch on its forehead making a pallid point above the 
curious eyes. 

She loved him. She could not, would not, give him up. 
He recurred to her, in eyes and tongue of worship; in 
timid touch and acts of humble service. Here had been 
a jewel of price which she had arrogantly refused to 
casket. 

Celia must be routed. The blood in her — of pleasant 
profligates and passionate fighting men — was roused. 

At the gates of Great Fanne she met the hired fly which 
Mrs. Haylock so frequently employed — ^pending stables 
and her own carriage. She stopped; this fleshy, placid 
woman, a tiresome mirror of all the excellencies. She 
was evidently in a state of mild excitement at her own 
adventure. She had been calling on Mrs. Brilliant. This 
she did frequently, but never without the controlling 
presence of Celia. To-day she was alone. 

"I've been having such a comfortable chat about old 
times," she called out cheerfully. "It is nice to have some 
one who knew me in my old home. Celia doesn't like to 
hear about Burnt Bams — I suppose I shouldn't expect it 
in a young girl ; and such a general favourite as she is." 

Mrs. Haylock deepened and dimpled with matron's 
pride. Celia, in a few short months, had pushed herself 
into the front row of Wetherfold society, and no enter- 
tainment was considered complete without her. 

Robin looked distrustfully at the rosy face of middle 
age ; at flesh in exuberant rolls that lost themselves in the 
expensive trimming of a mantle. She looked for the 
daughter's slyness. 

"Celia," Mrs. Haylock went on, "has gone to London 
to-day. I've a cousin by marriage living in Eccleston 
Street, and she will stay there until Tuesday. She had 
to walk to the station. It is so provoking to be without 
a carriage of one's own." 
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When the fly rattled on, Robin steadied herself against 
the pier of the gate before she opened it. Mrs. Haylock's 
artless confidence rounded the incident completely. Else, 
with cooling head, it might have been admitted that too 
much had been made of Gabriers talk when in liquor. 
But Eccleston Street — guilt somehow in the very sound, 
to an ear tuned for strangeness and suspicion — made sure. 
Celia had gone to London. Loten was in London. 

Robin, swept by a wild, uncertain jealousy, went slowly 
up the avenue, arched by the bare trees — hers, and most 
lordly retainers. She was girded all about with the beau- 
tiful tradition of ancient home. 

The stately charm of Great Fanne, the subtle holding 
of it, impressed her anew. These old bricks seemed to 
call out with compassion and understanding. Great 
Fanne in its appealing beauty was never monotonous, and 
it never failed one. It had all the constancy, and none of 
the uncertain mood, of a breathing friend. 

She stood and looked at it — this, her possession; this 
from which nothing — ^fickleness or treachery— could ever 
part her. She stood looking, and her heart swelled up 
into a proud throat. The majesty of this old house was 
undeniable. It was like a beautiful woman whose loveli- 
ness is ineffaceable. It was the ruined house of a broken 
family. The entrance lodges were dilapidated; the far- 
reaching lands, acquired by the founder of the family 
only for pleasant beauty, were bent to agricultural use. 
One wing had long been untenanted. The gardens rustled 
only with the skirts of two lonely women. Within, the 
hall had heard the last jolly note of revelry, and the de- 
serted gallery was hung with dead gallants and beauties 
who might well enough have wept for the decadence of 
these once flourishing Brilliants. 

Yet Great Fanne had its charm, which would remain 
so long as brick stood upon brick. It majestically filled 
Robin with the tenderest passion and devotion— emotions 
like a calm hand on all her turbulence. 

She stood still, letting it come to her, all creep to her 
feet and lie deep in her heart — Elands, house, tradition. 

She marvelled at the violence of Fate, which had mor- 
tified her by making Celia the instrument of her discom- 
fort : Celia in a raw, red house set up in Black Pot ; Celia 
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of her own generation merely — ^with no wistful family 
ghosts to circle her, no dark bold tales of the past to fire 
her blood. 

She went on, sun flaming in the latticed windows and 
making eyes of fire for her beckoning. She began to feel 
a slow wonder and pain ; it was corroding in its sluggish 
bitterness. She could not believe that she had actually 
been slighted, that there had been a vulgar undercurrent 
to all her fanciful imaginings about Loten. She had been 
slighted. Wetherfold, her little kingdom, was sorry for 
her — would be scornful of her soon ; as the world is with 
things that fail. 

However, she was not going to fail. 

Abdication was an unthinkable thought 



CHAPTER XI 

ROUGH MUSIC 

It happened by pure and precious accident that Loten 
and Celia met at Victoria Station on the following Tues- 
day afternoon. There was nothing singular in this really, 
because the 3.40 train was the best one in all the day for 
Wetherfold ; you did not have to wait at Liddleshom. 

They settied together in a first class carriage. Until 
the train was started Celia had peered out at the platform 
a little nervously. She was so afraid that other passen- 
gers would get in. No one— certainly not Loten — quite 
gauged the extent of her slavish and tender attachment. 
She was looking forward, with warming thrills, to the 
solitude and communion of that long journey to Wether- 
fold — a leisurely progress, the train stopping at every 
wayside station. 

At first they found little to say to each other. She 
looked out of the window, half crying because this rare 
opportunity was being shorn of priceless moments; he 
actually casting a covetous eye on his evening paper, 
which was thrown up in the rack out of deference to her. 
It was in this way so completely taken from him that it 
appeared to belong to some one else, and more than once 
he nearly put the suave query to the opposite cushions, 
"Anything fresh in the papers to-night, sir?" It hap- 
pened to be a stirring time in foreign politics, and his 
dominant desire was to know what settlement we had 
arrived at with regard to the great Gulf difficulty. His 
subordinate diplomatic position in the Western Isle had 
given him an actual touch of foreign matters ; made him 
feel importantly responsible among the nations for the 
blunders of our Ministers. 
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Celia was ill at ease until they had passed Clapham 
Junction. Very often quite a number of people got in 
there. She could, for the present, only think of one thing 
— whether she and Loten were to be left to their charmed 
and fortuitous apartness for the rest of the journey. 
When the train stopped she stood up and leaned out of 
the window, surveying passing faces, with a whimsical 
expression — half forbidding and half pleading. When 
it started she puffed out a little grateful sigh. 

"What is the matter?" asked he abruptly, dropping his 
eyes from the rack, whereon the pink paper so tantaliz- 
ingly was lodged. 

"Nothing, only— only I'm glad that we are going to 
be alone," she admitted. "No doubt it is silly, but I'm 
glad." 

"It is very silly, Celia," he said with a softening face : 
no man born could remain indifferent to such richness of 
regard. 

"But I can't help it, and — and it didn't matter once." 

"It always mattered. We were wrong from the first. 
Even in Paris there was Wilton," he said with starchy 
propriety and a memory of compunction for the dead, 
duped man. 

"In Paris!" — her warm regretful breath ran round the 
cushioned wall. "I shall never be so happy again. And 
yet you know" — she made her feeble attempt at philoso- 
phy — "I was not happy then. Happiness always seems 
before or behind one. In Paris we were so strained and 
the boarders were so disagreeable — except you and poor 
Mr. Wilton. And mamma was snappish ; the bills came 
in and regularly knocked her over." 

"And now" — ^he looked with approval at her costly 
coat, at all her expensive coquetry — "now you have plenty 
of money, and ought to be satisfied, if ever a girl was." 

She shook her head. 

"But one never is happy — ^at the time. Don't you 
notice that? I have plenty of money — but mamma 
grumbles if I spend too much. And our new cook is 
such a tyrant ; she has the temper of all the Paris board- 
ers rolled into one." 

Celia sighed, oppressed by her newly attained grandeur. 
Loten looked at her ; his mental hold on the evening paper 
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relaxed. How charming and soft she was ! How trans- 
parently devoted! 

"Dearest Celia" — he bent forward and touched not her 
hand but the yielding fur of her cuff — ^*'it is very silly to 
cry for the moon." 

"And you are the moon ?" she asked him gravely. 

"I — I suppose so." he returned rather ruefully, per- 
turbed by her candour, impressed by the absurdity of his 
own position. 

It appeared that he, drawn by the dual string of two 
different but equally charming women, was being led 
into the uncomfortable land of stiffness and most irri- 
tating humour. It was for all the world like wearing an 
ill-fitting collar and feeling at the same moment that every 
beholder was moved to mirth by observing the comic 
figure you cut. He remained silent throughout the 
progress of distant suburbs and the slow, lovely unfolding 
of pure country. 

"Isn't there," he broke forth at last, resolved on the 
prudent adviser attitude, "anybody else? Oh! confound 
it, Celia dear — I beg your pardon — I'm not worth your 
consideration." 

"Anybody else!" She shrugged prettily, and it con- 
soled him to see that she was not alive to the absurdity 
of this well meant remark. "Well, of course I could 
marry Mr. Quirk, but " 

"Quirk! That numskull!" 

"He's not nearly so silly when you get to know him," 
she declared, bridling. "He's really rather clever. People 
that truly are, you know " 

"Yes. Are Well, what ?" he demanded, firing off 

his ruffled monosyllables. 

"Very often seem the stupidest. He has confided to 
me 

"You have got so far? Confidence and intimate knowl- 
edge. Bravo, Celia!" 

"You are unkind. You make me miserable," she said, 
turning a doleful eye to the skimming landscape. "We 
shall be at Liddleshom soon, and I haven't enjoyed my- 
self one bit. And I thought it was going to be so nice." 

"I'm very sorry, dear," he declared helplessly. There 
was a pause, while he reflected on his divers difficulties 
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and she was luxuriously dwelling on the swift tenderness 
of his last word. 

"Are you," she asked, pressing her hands together and 
looking very frightened as she took the plunge, "going to 
marry Robin Brilliant ?'* 

"I hope so, Celia." 

"And I ! It won't be possible to go on living at Lyn- 
nette, and — and look on," she said brokenly, biting her lips 
so hard in her effort not to cry — because she looked so 
puffy and ugly when she cried. 

"The best thing would be," returned Loten, schooling 
himself to every restraint and observing with half-hearted 
gratitude that they were nearing Liddleshom, "to sell 
Black Pot." 

"And go away!" She looked at him blankly. "But 
— where ?" 

"There is all the world. Of course you think me a 
brute, but " 

"No, I don't; indeed, I don't," she hastened to assure 
him. "It is I who am so stupid. But I've tried to forget. 
And indeed, you'll admit it is hard on me. I never 
thought in Paris that you would grow to love her." 

"You tie me down too rigorously to — Paris," he pro- 
tested, getting irritable — which is a man's refuge in dif- 
ficulty. "We were both bound, remember. It was all in 
the way of sport, and — and " 

"Yes, yes — of course. Don't be angry. It is my fault 
— quite. I ought to go away. I must go awdy. I ought 
not to have come. Wetherfold wouldn't be possible for 
me if you were married. But where am I to go to? And 
what am I to do? Just having money doesn't give you 
anything to do, does it? And as for places to live in, 
there is only Paris — ^which would break my heart every 
time I looked at it. There is hardly a spot there that 
wouldn't remind me of you. I am very much to blame. 
Mamma says I have no proper pride, but " 

"You dear, devoted little girl I Do try and pull your- 
self together," was all the rough consolation — ^a blend of 
impatience and affection — ^he could give. 

He added cheerily, reaching up to the rack for her 
packages and his own, "Here we are at Liddleshom. The 
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Wetherfold train is waiting on the other side. We haven't 
a minute to spare." 

During the short ride to Wetherfold there were other 
people in the carriage. Loten was able to read his paper ; 
complacencies concerning the progress of that ticklish 
Gulf affair were twinged now and then by remorse and by 
the uneasy reflection that whatever he did in this matter 
with Celia made him appear a prig, a boor, or a fool. His 
attitude throughout this interview had been detestable. 
She looked so doleful, so penitent, so timorously anxious 
to fall in with his desires. Feeling it incumbent on him 
to say something, made nervous by the furtive, tender 
glance of her eye, he from time to time leaned forward 
and read her out little scraps of intelligence — things she 
ought to know, that she was capable of understanding, a 
prudent selection of items. She docilely listened, saying 
now and then, "Yes," "Really!" and "Do you think so?" 
But he could see that her attention was quite mechanical, 
that she was even resentful of his important placing of 
these matters. What in the world had the great Gulf 
affair to do with them! She sat back, looking through 
the window, and thinking how drear the country appeared 
under a dying sky. She was not pricked and exalted, as 
Robin would have been, by familiar features of the land- 
scape — ^her heart crying out to a lichened roof or great 
chimney stacks. She looked out, ignoring the carefully 
chosen skimmings from the evening paper. When Loten 
eulogized the Foreign Minister's speech at Coventry, she 
said comfortably : 

"Mamma was certain they would go up to famine 
prices. Fortunately, we had a truck in last August." 

A man in the corner smiled. Loten, frowning, felt, if 
possible, more absurd than before. 

At Wetherfold he helped Celia out of the train and 
dutifully looked after all her flimsy baggage — the dear 
gleanings of a bargain counter. There were several fa- 
miliar faces to be seen on the platform. The station mas- 
ter touched his hat, and put amazed protest into his "Good 
afternoon, miss." 

Outside there were two or three vehicles — a farm cart 
from Sallows, with Gabriel Henbest at the horses' heads ; 
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the station fly, which was waiting for some one on a visit 
to the Gedges ; and Loten's own trap. 

"I shall have to walk home/* said Celia, putting out her 
hand in the twinkling twilight and throwing a dolorous 
glance down the straight double line of villas. "My bag 
can come by carrier." 

Villas of more or less pretension clustered about the 
station : this seems to be the magnetic quality of country 
stations. The villa people formed a colony of their own ; 
their contempt for the village as a sleepy place was only 
equalled by the village's contempt for them — as dwellers 
in a mushroom growth. Lamzed was perhaps the only 
Wetherfold man who kept a warm place in his regard for 
the villas. Indeed, it was his ambition to leave the shop 
and live in one himself some day. But the day never 
came. Business, what with Wetherfold's irritating con- 
servatism and the inroads of the chapel grocer on custom, 
was not brisk — ^and his spare cash he invested in other 
ways. 

"Good-bye," said Celia, all her face made soft and 
pleading in this pathetic grey of the day's ending. 

She tried to look superbly controlled, conscious that 
each straggling neighbour was surveying her. There 
was something peculiarly impudent in Gabriel's broad 
stare and great grin. Loten was not oblivious to it. He 
could have laid his whip with spirit across the skulking 
shoulders. 

"Walk! Nonsense!" he said, stooping down; "I'll 
drop you at Lynnette. Jump in. Buttifant, look after 
Miss Haylock's parcels." 

She needed no second asking, but swung up by his side, 
and the good horse trotted off. 

They clattered through the village, where crimson fire- 
light and careful lamps were defying the outer dusk. It 
certainly seemed that there were more people about than 
usual — ^in the street and idle over cottage gates. Lam- 
zed's tightly tied apron made a ghostly patch at the shop 
door. As he moved his head in greeting, there was a leer 
to the twinkle of his spectacles. 

The village, in Celia's eyes, would never be more than 
an antique place, not to be understood or sympathized 
with. She was half afraid of Mrs. Margary, who re- 
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garded her with scant favour enough. Pharo's humour 
she considered presumptuous; nor could she be induced 
to look leniently on his occasional drinking bouts. Wil- 
liam Blackaby she frankly declared half witted, and Mrs. 
Wass simply struck her as a disfigured oddity. Celiacs 
tongue of cities had made her many enemies in Wether- 
fold, to say nothing of the fact that Wetherfold held an 
even deeper grudge against her. 

To Celia an antiquated place — ^to laugh at and endure ! 
To Loten something more than that — ^an English village, 
which in itself was a great deal to a man who had long 
been exiled from England; the village of his childhood, 
the setting of his family; above all, the village which 
seemed in some way to actually belong, land and souls, to 
the Brilliants. He had the lover's tender stoutness for 
Robin's preferences. 

To-night he saw stony disapproval in every grudging 
salutation. Behind him, as the cart dashed by, there 
seemed to rise, like the white mist of early autumn even- 
ings, a seditious babble of indignant tongues. While the 
head still nodded or the hand raised sullenly to the brow, 
the mouth turned, hot and open, to a neighbour. He was 
pondering on this unseemly development as he drove past 
Windfall Wood. 

Celia's heart dropped when she saw the ruddy sides of 
her own dwelling, the first smartly painted turret which 
the wind of the road revealed. She had comforted her- 
self with this drive. They had not talked much ; indeed 
Loten's face had been heavily preoccupied — ^but that with- 
out doubt was owing to the demands the horse made on 
his attention. It was very fresh. They had not talked, 
but they had laved in one of those exotic silences which 
come to people who are in sympathy. The very jaunty 
height of the dog-cart seemed to swing them up in a 
world by themselves. She did not count Buttifant the 
groom as human company ; directly a man-servant folded 
his arms he became a carved figure. 

"You'll come in," she said, as the wheel ground at the 
gate and the red firelight escaped from an uncurtained 
window and danced along the drive. "How comfortable 
and homey it all looks, doesn't it? Do come! We'll 
have tea by the fire — we three. It will be like Paris again 
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— one of those days when you were convalescent and none 
of the boarders happened to be in." 

"I can't," he returned almost rudely, adamant to her 
distressful face, and conscious of what was going on be- 
hind his back — ^the keen cocking of ears by the groom. 
"Good-bye." 

"You've never really seen the drawing-room — ^prop- 
erly," she persisted, every word in a doleful undercurrent, 
as pendant to her fallen face. "I think vou have only 
been inside the house twice — stupid formal calls !" 

"I can't come to-night," he repeated with more gentle- 
ness. "I want to catch the post for one thing ; important 
business letters to write — and then, too, you forget the 
village concert. Are you going to sing?" 

"No. We are not going to this one at all. Will you 
be there with the Great Fanne party?" she asked wist- 
fully. 

"Yes," he admitted with an accession of stiflFness. 
"Good-bye. Have you all your parcels? Don't stand 
here in the cold." 

He looked down at the small fashionable figure, so 
subtly elegant in every bow and fold of it. He cherished 
her childish prettiness. She bound him with the tena- 
cious chain of her absolute weakness. The whip uplifted 
in his hand, and the brilliant yellow light from the lamp 
turned full on his face. 

"Good-bye, Celia— dear," he whispered cautiously. 
Hf Hf Hf i^ Hf an i^ i^ 

"So you travelled down together!" gabbled Mrs. Hay- 
lock, as she sat with her daughter in the gorgeous draw- 
ing-room after dinner, the good cup of coffee at her elbow 
and all her attributes of ease and fortune making her 
beam at the fire. "And he drove you home afterwards I 
Well, my dear, and what did he say?" 

"Nothing, mamma." 

"Nothing, Celia !" The matron cast a backward glance 
at her own days of wooing. "Nothing 1" Her sharp 
laugh spoke ill for Loten. "When I was young things 
were very different; men never shilly-shallied, and girls 
had spirit. Good gracious ! What is that noise ? They 
must have company in the kitchen as usual." 

She and her daughter looked at each other uneasily. 
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Surely company in the kitchen, however rowdily happy, 
would not make such a din. The solemn outside pitchi- 
ness of the December night was suddenly torn by the bel- 
low of excruciating brass instruments, by the agonized 
squeakings of an ancient fiddle, by a concertina, by mouth 
organs, by the occasional puffing blast of a horn, by beat- 
ings on pots and trays, by the hoarse ugly screech of the 
untrained human voice — ^youthful and masculine: one 
startling savage blare seemed triumphantly to beat at the 
house. 

"Whatever can it be ?" said Celia, standing up and hold- 
ing her hand towards the electric bell. "I'll ring." 

"No, no, my dear." Mrs. Haylock's expression 
changed. She advanced with a pathetic gesture of broad 
maternity towards her child. "Don't ring." 

"But what is it, mamma? Why do you look like that?" 

"Like what?" demanded Mrs. Haylock testily. 

Her usually kind and placid face was deeply purple 
with emotion. Her blue eyes, so shallow and small and 
keen, made points of consternation. Celia, still by the 
bell, stared at this transformed maternal countenance. 
Her own face was growing rather pale. 

"You'd better let me ring, mamma," she urged timidly. 

"Not for worlds. My dearest girl, my poor child, you 
don't understand. I hope the servants won't either. 
They are London girls fortunately. The cook would givt 
me notice; she has lived in such high families." Mrs. 
Haylock rustled across the room, taking the few remain- 
ing steps that were between her and her daughter. She 
put her hands on Celia's shoulder, pulled her forward, 
and kissed her with solemnity. 

"You don't understand," she repeated, while the ugly 
riot went on outside their gate. "Oh 1 won't any one send 
them away I It is too shameful. We are all women 
alone in this house. I've a great mind to slip on my bon- 
net and tell these cowards what I think of them." 

To slip on her bonnet! That had been a frequent 
phrase in Paris — when tradesmen had perversely neg- 
lected to send the things that were necessary for dinner. 
One had to be careful in catering and in little comforts. 
The boarders were touchy, and tfiere was so much com- 
petition; so many other poor gentlewomen in the city 
were ardently wishful for paying guests. Mrs. Hay- 
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lock's life in those struggling Paris days had been one 
weary business of slipping on her bonnet for utility and 
slipping it off again for diplomacy. 

When Celia heard the phrase, Paris and the dingy 
boarding-house rushed back and renewed that tenderness 
for her mother which since fortune had been somewhat 
in abeyance. Latterly, in these golden days, they had 
both been racked by the constant nervous business of 
money spending — money which in one hand carries a 
curse. 

"Dearest mamma" — she fervently returned the kiss of a 
few moments before — ^''you mustn't do anything of the 
sort. I shouldn't dream of letting you go out in the dark 
and damp. Send one of the maids to tell these men that 
I insist on silence. They must go away." 

"Wait a bit. I'll just listen," said Mrs. Haylock, catch- 
ing up her rustling silks and thievishly creeping across 
the room. 

She tiptoed into the hall ; Celia, white and startled, her 
face one great question, kept close behind. There was 
no sound in the direction of the kitchen ; across the hall 
a cold wind blew — sure sign that the back quarters were 
flying open to the night. 

"The servants have gone down to the gate," said Mrs. 
Haylock tragically, returning to the fire and shutting the 
drawing-room door in the determined manner of a barri- 
cade. "It will be all over the village to-morrow morning. 
I shan't dare show my face." 

"But you haven't told me yet what it means, mamma." 

"My dear, you've never been used to these rude coun- 
try ways. It was done more than once in Wetherfold 
when I was a young woman at Burnt Bams," rambled 
Mrs. Haylock, sitting down and deferring the explana- 
tion. "But I should have thought that education 
and " 

"You might be quick, mamma," broke out her listener 
piteously. 

"Well, then, Celia my dear, it is just this — ^they are 
giving you rough music." 

"Rough music!" 

Mrs. Haylock was looking at her yearningly — in much 
such a quivering way as she had looked in those sore and 
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indigent days of Paris life when creditors pressed often 
and boarders departed, and it seemed that the end was 
near. Celia sunk to the floor and laid her head in the 
wide maternal lap. It seemed to this poor girl that all the 
world was against them. Those screechings and blaring^ 
outside, the demon noise of superannuated instruments 
and discarded kitchen things — all this was the terrifying 
clamour of a mob obstinately antagonistic. 

"Rough music ! Tell me exactly what it means, dear," 
she said quietly, not accurately gauging her new misfor- 
tune but dolefully sure that it existed. 

"They always do it when a person is — unpopular," ex- 
plained Mrs. Haylock lamely. 

"But we haven't done anything — except have some of 
the groceries from the Stores." 

"It isn't that. It's— it's Mr. Faigence. When they 
have finished torturing us they will go to Lesser Fanne 
— serve him right!" concluded Mrs. Haylock viciously. 
"You see they want him to marry Robin Brilliant. It's 
always been the way in Wetherfold, and always will be 
—everybody's mad on those Brilliants." 

Mrs. Haylock, in the long lapse of various years and 
absence, in the luxuriant lapping of present opulence, had 
almost lost her own early reverence for Great Fanne. 

"They saw you come down from town together to-day, 
and no doubt they have seen you together at other times," 
she continued, her hands tender on the burrowing head 
but her voice gaining harshness and suspicion. "You 
have behaved very foolishly, Celia. I don't like the idea 
of a girl throwing herself at a man. It is not modest. 
We must leave this place. I see nothing else for it." 

"Gabriel Henbest was outside the station this after- 
noon," said Celia, finding now the key to his open inso- 
lence of expression. "Mamma! mamma!" — she sud- 
denly jumped to her feet, clenching her weak fists and 
showing as much temper as her softness could summon 
— "what ill-mannered brutes they are, these Wetherfold 
people. I will go out myself." 

"You will do nothing of the sort. It is the very chance 
they want to insult you. I shall drive into Liddleshom 
to-morrow and put this place in an agent's hands," said 
Mrs. Haylock firmly. 
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"You mustn't do that, dear," returned the daughter, 
taking her turn for authority. "I — I can't go away. Oh, 
don't you understand ?" 

She began to cry, quite broken by this new disturbing 
thing which had happened; standing aghast at the su- 
premeness of her affection for one careless man — ^at the 
dominant constancy that chained her to this village, that 
compelled her to stay and suffer such coldness and coarse 
jibes and brutal declarations of persistent enmity. 

"I can't go away," she repeated, shivering. "Don't you 
understand ?" 

"I'm afraid I don't," admitted Mrs. Haylock, frigid and 
puzzled — the mother in her unable to grasp strange com- 
plexities in a child. "I think," she added bluntly, "that 
you are making rather a fool of yourself, and " 

"Mammal" 

"Well, there, my darling" — ^the big arms stretched out 
— "don't fret and cry yourself ill. I suppose we none of 
us can help our feelings. The thing is, what are we to do 
now ? I wonder if I can see anything from the window." 

She bustled up and peered out, flattening her anxious 
face close to the glass. "It's as black as pitch outside," 
she announced. "There's a lantern or two moving about 
by the gate, and I never in all my life heard such a shout- 
ing and jeering. They seem to be fighting now." 

She came back to the fire and sat opposite to Celia, who 
had returned to her chair. They both cowered over the 
red, ticking coals, in the way of miserable people. 

"Mamma, what is rough music ?" 

"That," snapped Mrs. Haylock, jerking her thumb sug- 
gestively over her shoulder, "is rough music." 

"Yes— but why? When you were a young woman at 
Burnt Barns " 

"When I was young there were two cases in Wether- 
fold or round about. One was when a married woman 
ran oflF with her husband's carter, and the other, well, the 
other was the same sort of thing. They always do it if 
there is any scandal in the village," concluded Mrs. Hay- 
lock confusedly, not meeting the fixed eye across the 
hearth, but rising and, to relieve her feelings, feeding the 
fire with much fuss and grumbling. 

"I suppose it is of no earthly use to ring the bell," she 
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complained, digging the scoop into the coal pettishly. 
"I've two minds atout giving every one of those maids 
notice to-morrow morning." 

"Scandal ! Oh 1" said Cdia with a shiver, and a wan 
furtive look at the irate maternal figure. 

"There was a third case," pursued her mother, letting 
twinkling memories of a good joke lift her lip. "A porter 
at the railway station — Wetherfold had just got the rail- 
way then — ^kissed Susan Prisk, the carrier's sister. No 
doubt she was as bad as he was ; it's generally six of one 
and half a dozen of the other. The vicar saw, made a fuss 
and got the man removed. And then Susan married him. 
A few of the young fellows, wild ones like these" — ^again 
she jerked her thumb to the window — "gave the vicar 
himself rough music. It was the great joke in Wether- 
fold for a long time. He kept asking every one in the 
village next day what the din had been about the night 
before and nobody dared tell him. Poor Mr. Clinton! 
He was a very dignified man, and quite of the old school." 

"Mamma," said Celia very quietly, "the noise has left 
off. They are going away." 

It was certainly true, and the change came as suddenly 
and with as much welcome as a lift in the weather to these 
two persecuted women. They could hear the slow dying 
of rustic voices in the distance, the tripping feet and silly 
giggles of their own maids as they ran stedthily round to 
the back. Presently there was a great bustle of duty in 
the kitchen and then — silence. It was so intense in its 
contrast to the babel of just before that Celia and her 
mother, wrought up to extravagant feeling, had great 
work to control themselves. They ventured to look in 
each other's eyes now, and each marked the painful gulp- 
ing of the other's throat. 

"They went very suddenly," said Mrs. Haylock at last, 
with a noisy swallow and a suspicious sniff. 

They did not imagine that Loten had been responsible 
for this deliverance. He and Robin drove round by 
Black Pot on their way to the village hall, where the win- 
ter concerts were held. The steam roller had been at 
work on a stretch of road lying between Great Fanne and 
Wetherfold, and this necessitated the longer route. 

"What dreadful noise is that?" asked Robin as the 
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carriage turned, and the added gloom of Windfall Wood 
deepened the snug interior of the carriage. **It seems 
to be at Black Pot." 

Loten heard, dissected, brought back his boy's memory 
of local custom and guessed. His first thought was one 
of dangerously protecting pity for Celia; his second a 
stem intention of sparing Robin any knowledge of this 
rabble. 

"There seems to be a row of some sort on," he said 
carelessly. "Do you mind driving to the hall alone? Ill 
get out and see what it is about." 

"You don't want to mix yourself up with their 
squabbles." 

"But I may be of service, and it is my duty. They had 
better not see you." He pulled her gently back as she 
leaned forward and peered through the misty glass of the 
closed window. "It won't be pleasant. Very likely it is 
a drunken brawl. I shan't be long." 

He stopped the carriage and told the coachman to drive 
on, and got out a little beyond the gate of Lynnette. 
When he came up to the crowd he pushed a way into it, 
elbowing away instruments and heads. Gabriel was there 
of course, with several of his brothers. The typical fea- 
ture of the louting Henbests gave tone to the assemblage. 

"What's the meaning of this ?" demanded Loten. 

Gabriel stepped out; not, in these days of equality, to 
be cowed by any "swell," not even by the master of Lesser 
Fanne, although he was a large employer of rustic labour. 

"We wur a-givin' her a taste o' rough music," he con- 
fessed, with a grin and a gesture towards the house. 

"Were you? Then suppose I give you this — and this 
— ^this." Loten's fist shot forth in the darkness. 

He put into each blow a considerable amount of per- 
sonal venom — hoarded old grudges for occasions of in- 
tangible insolence on this young bully's part. 

"And that !" The fist darted out again before Gabriel 
had well recovered himself, and immediately afterwards a 
thud on the frozen ground told that the leader of the 
progressive party in Wetherfold had been knocked down. 

Neighbours set him on his legs again, and he stood 
dazed and sullen, unsteadily leaning against friendly 
shoulders and mouthing slow oaths. 
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"Thomas Pharo, you're old enough to know better," 
cried Loten, suddenly alive to the drollery of the wood- 
man's face in the midst of that swaying mass of rustics, 
lantern eyes, and implements. "Go down to Lesser 
Fanne and make your infernal din there — if you've the 
courage," he concluded as a parting shaft, knowing very 
well that the ghostly reputation of his house protected it. 

Pharo stood out from the others with a certain dignity. 
The Henbests, and indeed all the younger men, were 
whispering g^evously amongst themselves and looking 
askance at their vanquisher. 

"We don't mean no offence to you, sir; no, not by no 
manner o' means, do we, lads?" he said respectfully, and 
a g^uff murmur of assent rose from the others. "It 
wun't," he continued, "never be said as Wetherfold was 
a-wantin' in respect ter Lesser Fanne, Muster Faigence. 
It's jest a lark o' these here young chaps; and then you 
must mind," he added with mystery, "there's a many folks 
about as calls her" — wagging his head in the direction of 
the red house which the night covered — "no better nor a 
witch. Mrs. Margary o' Sallows, she's a nottable 'ooman, 
and she will have as how " 

"Don't be a fool, Pharo." 

"Well, sir," retorted the rebuffed woodman rather sur- 
lily, "you can't keep folks' tongues from waggin', and 
there's a deal more a-gooin' on in this 'ere old world o' 
oum than the likes o' we 'as got a name fer. We'll be 
movin', boys. Garge, give your brother Gabriel a shove. 
I'll heave him up on t'other side. Why, the chap's nose 
is a-bleedin'. Good night. Muster Faigence; on'y a bit 
o' rackettin', and no harm thought fer, not by no ways." 

They all shuffled away. Loten stood watching and 
listening. His heart warmed to the murmurs of this 
cowardly departure — declarations of speedy retort from 
the beaten Gabriel, and peace-making grunts from Pharo 
and one or two others. 

"Oh well, no bones ain't broken," was the woodman's 
last remark, as the company turned round by the wood. 
"Garge, jest give us a tune on thet ther whistle pipe. It'll 
be company along the road." 

Loten knew then that comparative peace had come to 
the assemblage, and that the rest of the evening would be 
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spent cordially enough, and with a fiery new tcq)ic for 
debate at the White Hart, 

Mr. Quirk and Miss Julia Bayly, partners in parish 
work, made untiring efforts to get the winter concerts 
patronized, but although the village women came, for the 
sake of seeing "gentry" in evening frocks, the men for 
the most part kept sturdily away. 

"You see," said Mrs. Pharo, when attacked by Miss 
Julia, "ef the men wants songs they can sing 'un their- 
selves o' nights at the White Hart. It's on'y nateral ter 
favour the sound of your own voice best, ain't it? There's 
Pharo did used fer ter sing 'Tom Bowling* in his young 
days, and he'll do it now when he's had a drop. An' thet 
young Goliah Henbest could make his fortin cf he 
choosed. He'll whistle like any blackbird." 

When all was silent, and only the fluttering cap stringy 
of Celia's scurrying maids lent a white weirdness to the 
night, Loten gave his quick glance to the house, trying to 
pierce, by reason of his vivid compassion and remorse, 
that closely covered window behind which Celia sat. His 
tribute of concern for her, keenly breathing from him and 
rising on the cold night, he ardently hoped might reach 
her — ^by that mysterious carriage from soul to soul for 
which we have no word. 

He turned away and hurried on to the village hall. 



CHAPTER XII 

MICHAELMAS WHIGS 

'TTou promised, dear Mrs. Brilliant, to give me your 
famous recipe for rough lips." 

Miss Kate Bayly made the request with becoming 
diffidence and with a cautious side glance at Mrs. Vam- 
dell, on the province of whose husband she might be pre- 
sumed to trespass. 

"These violent winter winds," she continued with an 
undercurrent of confidence, "are so unbecoming. Julia 
has had cracked lips for weeks, and nothing but that 
little pot of salve you gave does them the least good. I 
should be grateful for the recipe. We could make some 
ourselves. This is not an occasion on which I should 
ask for it — ^but we are all such old friends that I'm sure 
you'll understand." 

Mrs. Brilliant did not trouble to ratify the degree of 
friendship. She said a little curtly, jealous for her house- 
wifely secrets, "Just touch the bell for Herington, Robin 
dear" ; to Miss Bayly she added with stateliness : 

"The recipe was my second cousin's. She had it from 
a lady who was in actual attendance on Her Majesty be- 
fore her marriage. I believe that originally it was com- 
pounded by the Duchess of Kent. Of course I rely on 
you not to allow it to become common in Wetherfold." 

Ladies of Mrs. Brilliant's sort set store by the recipe 
book — ^to which so many relatives have contributed: it 
becomes in family affection second to the Bible, on whose 
flyleaf ages are unblushingly set forth. 

The book came in — a collection by careful dead 
women in days when housekeeping filled a woman's 
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was in dim binding; within, lines were neatly 
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ruled across the page. The recipes were written in 
various hands and their source given. Some of the 
writing was so slopingly Italian that Mrs. Tomlinson's 
recipe for "Parkin" was hardly legible, and Mrs. Hunt's 
"Infallible Stomach Tincture" was wrapped in a dan- 
gerous mystery. The book was a curious hotchpotch 
of medical remedies and toothsome delicacies for the 
table. Snow cheese and Dr. Blitterby's remedy for chol- 
era faced each other on the page. 

"The book has humour too," said Robin, turning the 
leaves in her search for salve. "Here is a \^ay to extract 
the square root. I believe the dear woman who wrote 
it thought she was enriching the still-room. And what 
are whigs?" 

"Whigs were cakes we always ate on Michaelmas 
Day," said Mrs. Brilliant. "Dear me, I had forgotten. 
No doubt Mrs. Margary makes them still ; she is so much 
for past ways. In her time we never missed our Michael- 
mas whigs." 

Mrs. Brilliant was tatting — ^that cunning occupation 
for a graceful hand. By candle-light she could not well 
see to sort the colours for her Berlin wool-work. Be- 
sides, this was an evening out of the common ; an occa- 
sion of dignity when only a pretence of work was 
permissible. She wore her stiffest silk gown and her 
most treasured lace. There seemed even a fuller loop 
to her crinoline. She had her cameo set, of large brooch 
and immensely long earrings. On one arm a bracelet 
carried the well painted miniature of the deceased Mr. 
Brilliant : in this way women of her period held in per- 
petual remembrance legitimate ties. 

Great Fanne sometimes gave an evening party. On 
these occasions the immense drawing-room took on its 
maximum air of stately gilt. All druggets, chandelier- 
bags and gauze wreathings for mirror frames — ^those 
careful coverings loved by the early Victorian house- 
keeper — were laid aside. The chairs and sofas glowed 
in their rich damask covers. On the walls, many candles 
burned softly in brass sconces. Mrs. Brilliant would 
have liked gas had it been laid on, but lamps, except for 
kitchen quarters, she deprecated. 

"Take Miss Kate across to my davenport," she 
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whispered, "and let her copy the recipe. Then the book 
can be put away." 

Miss Kate, with deprecation, suffered herself to be 
led in the direction of paper and an ink-pot. She felt 
that she owed her hostess some apology for so domestic 
an interruption as ointment — ^but Julia's lips, in the pro- 
gressive state of Mr. Quirk's regard, must be looked to. 

Great Fanne parties, as Robin had avowed, were apt 
to be dull. The room was full — ^with the Baylys, the 
Vamdells, the Haylocks, Loten and some other local peo- 
ple of no importance to any one but themselves. Card- 
tables were set and on each table was a candle-lamp with 
a green shade exactly matching the cloth. Dr. Vamdell 
was playing whist; his partner Miss Trissie. She had 
an infantile air and persisted in returning the opponent's 
lead. On these occasions Dr. Vamdell would swallow 
his chagrin and merely observe, "I notice, partner, that 
you led spades" — ^the enemy's suit — "but doubtless you 
led it for good reason." However, it always turned out 
that Miss Trissie had led spades for no particular reason 
at all. She trumped her partner's trick, forgot that the 
ace was not out, and did all that was possible to 
lash a mild-mannered man, careful for his health, into 
madness. As the game went on the doctor's solemnly 
polite reproof, "I notice, partner," became the chief note 
of the conversation. 

Mrs. Vamdell heard it with increasing agitation; 
she resented shortcomings at whist — a game sacred to 
middle-aged people, and which in consequence she firmly 
refused to play herself. She knew that Miss Trissie's 
unfortunate leads would form the subject for midnight 
bewailings on the part of the doctor, whose temper was 
already ruffled because they had all insisted on playing 
lon^ whist with honours. Sleep would not be possible 
tmtil a late hour, and then it was as likely as not that the 
night-bell would ring — ^to herald a mysterious attack of 
heart or liver which beset Mrs. Bridger. 

Julia Bayly, surrounded by Celia and one or two other 

S'rls, and backed by the affectionate patronage of Mr. 
uirk, was explaining a new parlour game — one of those 
extremely foolish but convenient things desired to sup- 
ply the place of conversation in cases where it i^ lacking. 
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Mrs. Varndell had on the sofa next her a young man 
of some importance in the neighbourhood — ^the head of a 
county family. It was a family that rarely came to 
Wetherfold, regarding its ancient seat as a savage place 
full of draughts. Consequently, the young man who 
had graduated in the smart life of London was dazzled 
by the pert wit of Mrs. Varndell, and knew enough of 
fashion to be aware that her transparent gauze sleeves 
were the newest thing out. This impressed him very 
much. 

Loten and Robin sat slightly apart on a twin lounge. 
There seemed a tacit desire on the part of every one to 
leave them undisturbed. Robin did not now mind this 
isolation. Her rebellious coquetry had died a sad death 
in the g^p of seriousness. She would have given a g^eat 
deal for an acknowledged tie with Loten; the prosaic 
condition of an engaged couple at which she had once 
railed. But it had now become his turn to show elusive- 
ness. He delighted and persecuted her no longer with a 
half-spoken proposal. She occasionally saw perplexity 
slide down his face, and by nervous gestures and sharp 
irritable words he sometimes betrayed his inward tangle. 

Now and again, in the leisure moments of round 
games, the eyes of the others lifted to these two. In 
Wetherfold society the evergreen interest in young love 
bad well awakened. 

Loten's glance strayed when it might to Celia. Once 
he met hers. It was beseeching, plaintive, heavily sad 
— B. bruised heart flung across the fair space of the room. 

Celia had not recovered from the ignominy of that 
night when the village assaulted her with rough music. 
This declaration of animosity had broken her nerve. She 
imagined that every one knew of this disgrace and de- 
spised her in consequence. There could have been no 
greater mistake. Loten was actually the only other per- 
son in the Great Fanne drawing-room, except her 
mother, who knew. 

The rustic population lived its own life, held its own 
secrets, cherished its own deep feelings. There was an 
inviolable bar of reticence between it and the gentle-folk. 
Underneath a civil enough exterior shown to Black Pot 
there boiled many a plan of coming discomfiture — ^simple 
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and crude, efforts of the rustic mind towards subtlety. 
G>arsc jokes were cracked by open hearths and in the 
yawning cosiness of chimney corners. The walls of the 
P/hite Hart parlour could have told a gjeat deal, as jests 
at Celia and her mother went round with the blue-striped 
beer mugs, and Eliza Lovely, listening, gave her coquet- 
tish cackle of satisfaction — ^glad that another woman, 
also young and pretty and therefore an enemy, should be 
made a butt of. 

But of this offensive attitude to the new house, marked 
as it was, certain as it was, sooner or later, to bear fruit, 
neither Robin, the Vamdells, the Baylys nor any of the 
pleasant, inoffensive people who made up the village 
"set" had the least conception. Even Loten, going about 
so much as he did amongst the men — ^heard very little. 
He felt himself to be rather bracketed with Celia in 
Wetherfold's dislike. But this again was a mistake. 
Wetherfold was loyal to Lesser Fanne, which it dimly 
felt was in some way a vassal to Great Fanne. It 
mourned for him as the plastic victim of a witch's wile 
and pondered how best it might save him. 

Mrs. Haylock looked at Loten with a critical glance. 
She was playing cribbage with an elderly man who 
had made his money in toilet soap, and who was in con- 
sequence received in choice circles with some hauteur, 
Mrs. Brilliant indeed glanced from the tatting with 
some displeasure. For a reason which she could not 
have clearly given, she considered cribbage a little 
vulgar; a game for the housekeeper's room. Perhaps 
it was with design of a high reproof that she laid aside 
her shuttle and consented to play backgammon with Cap- 
tain Bayly. Of course cribbage was exactly what might 
have been expected from a blend of West Indian trade 
and toilet soap. 

"Delightfully soft light these candles give," said the 
Captain as he placed the men on the points of the board. 
"You may take it from me, my dear ladies, that candle- 
light is in its infancy." 

Dr. Vamdell, already burdened by the vagaries of 
Miss Trissie, scowled across the room. The Captain, 
not oblivious, went on composedly : — 

"It's infancy. In another hundred years the world will 
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again be lighted by candles. Other things go; candles 
remain. I^k, for instance, at gas. I was reading an 
old book the other day in which it spoke of a public build- 
ing just illuminated by gas as being one of Uie sights of 
London. But no one cares for gas now. We are all 
for electric light. But I tell you electricity is a very 
tricky thing to play with. I'd as lief tweak a tiger's tail. 
Marie my words, Mrs. Haylock, you'll have a fire at Lyn- 
nette some day with all your electric wires." 

Mrs. Haylock, thus disturbed at her cribbage board, 
and being unable to produce a card that would make 
thirty-one, said "go" to her partner in a startled voice. 

The time came — ^the exact moment of the evening 
when Mrs. Brilliant as hostess considered that the 
piano was opportune. Music invariably came half an 
hour before the supper trays. 

"Open the instrument, Robin," she said. "Perhaps 
Miss Celia will give us a little music. One of your 
simple ballads, my dear." 

Aside to Miss Kate, she added : 

"She has a very sweet touch and a most refined choice 
of songs." 

Miss Kate was not delighted with this information; 
Celia's disposition to flirt with Mr. Quirk had not been 
lost on her. She wished her sister Julia to be the 
Vicar's wife — in other words, she desired to be the 
Vicar's wife's elder sister. It would increase her 
influence in the parish. She was not jealous of Julia, as 
Trissie and Flossie were. She had turned the jealous 
comer and was old enough, not only to have dismissed 
matrimony but to regard the victims of it with scornful 
pity. All her energy now devoted itself to housekeep- 
ing. She collected recipes. In her dress she had reached 
the old maidish stage— -condemning white hats for 
women over thirty, and stringing herself about with 
queer old ornaments which had been her mother's. 

Celia did not sing in the Great Fanne drawing-room 
those gay, inconsequent little airs which Loten had once 
heard with such delight in Mrs. Haylock's boarding- 
house. He had been fresii then from the tedium of 
official life in a semi-civilized place. Celia's beauty and 
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tender simplicity had flashed to his face like a search- 
light. 

She sang the songs which pleased her hostess best; 
because she had herself sung them in the days when Mr. 
Brilliant was on probation. "She Wore a Wreath of 
Roses" nearly brought tears into old eyes. 

"Come into the hall/' whispered Robin to Loten impa- 
tiently. "I want to show you a little picture that I found 
in routing out the gallery last week. Captain Bayly de- 
clares it a Vandyke ; but then one knows the dear old man 
has an ultimate opinion on everything." 

"A Vandyke — ^that would be worth money," he re- 
turned — instantly alert for the advantageous. 

"Doubtless. But of course I should not sell. Come 
and see it." 

"Had we not better wait until Miss Haylock has 
finished her song?" 

"Please not. Those very tepid things weigh on me 
dreadfully. They are like side ringlets. Celia ought to 
have side ringlets and bell sleeves. Just look at her." 

He looked; perhaps grateful for permission. Robin 
watched him with narrow eyes. 

They went across the room. The busy chatter which 
accompanies a little music covered their departure. The 
dark hall, its few candles casting a glow on the oak walls, 
was sober — scornfully protesting, so it seemed, at a mild 
entertainment where sandwiches and coffee were the 
strongest fare. Robin sat in one of the high chairs by 
the hearth, and put out her satin toe to the sad ash of a 
neglected fire. 

"I love this room," she said, gazing around grievously 
— ^the wistfulness that always accompanies g^eat tender- 
ness. 

"It suits you better than the glitter of that." Loten 
twisted his head towards the drawing-room, and looked 
a her vith newly kindled admiration. 

He drew another oak chair close to hers and they sat 
for a moment in perfect silence, tasting that home com- 
munion which an open hearth with its genial throat 
always gives. The glamour of Celia slipped off him; 
he felt himself to be breathing rarer air, and the lines 
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which the last few weeks had graven on his £ace filled 
o^t. 

They had indeed been anxious weeks. His attitude 
was that of a simple English gentleman anxious to do 
the right thing: to treat two women to whom he had 
paid attention in the fair honourable way. He would 
play no shabby trick; do nothing which might be 
construed into dishonour. Celia's woebegone air, cou- 
pled with her adorable resignation, and the ill favour 
shown her by the village held claim on his sympathy. 
But Robin he loved. This at least he told himself as she 
sat by the ancestral hearth in all the glitter of her clear 
beauty. There was something rapt and mystic about 
Robin. She stood aloof, a little exalted, enshrouding 
herself in the mantle of her fallen house. Robin touched 
his higher emotions — ^those fine, casketed sensations that 
lay behind his common self. If he married her he would 
have a taste of that indefinable joyous life associated 
with an unworldly woman. 

Looking at the dark head, so regally set on bare 
shoulders, at the rich pallor of a blue skirt as it spread 
on the burning colour of the ancient rug, some old mem- 
ory set running in his head an old romance — ^the source 
forgotten. 

"It was an odd story," he said half to himself; and 
then awaking to the fact that he was speaking to her, 
added, "One of those fantastic things that never could 
have happened. I wonder what your opinion would 
be of it." 

"A story I But how about the Vandyke? I brought 
you out to see it and I forgot, because the comfortable 
yawning of this hearth draws me like a magnet." 

"The Vandyke I Well, let it wait. There are other 
things of more importance between you and me, Robin." 

He took her hand. The bracelet ran down her wrist 
and touched him, as if it were arrogantly anxious to 
girdle him. 

The old delight swept her. It was some weeks since 
he had taken her hand — with a subtle manner : there are 
more gradations in hand-touching than in any other 
greeting — indeed, hand lying in hand gives the most 
complete caress of any. 
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He took her hand in the old worshipping way so dear 
and rare. She was moved, and tearful, so white hot in 
her jealousy of that lightly thrilling soprano voice in the 
other room that she nearly spoke the man's part — nearly 
capitulated, taking the initiative herself since he no 
longer did, and wistfully essaying to revive for them 
both the fantastic ardour and irresponsibility of the 
waving barley field, of that g^een night which had lain 
around Great Fanne in June, of the walk in stealing dusk 
past Windfall Wood on club day. 

"I ought to show you the picture," she said at last, a 
finger struggling in his hold. ''We must go back to the 
others. We shall be missed." 

"Not yet. We are never alone now," he pleaded. 

"We are often alone, but " 

She snapped oflf, reading his eyes well enough. They 
were both conscious of the veil of reticence which had 
dropped between them. 

"I'll tell you my story," he said gravely. "I've a 
fancy for parables." 

"They make explanation easy. Go on." 

"It was about a man — English and a soldier — ^who was 
kept prisoner for years somewhere in Asia. He had a 
wife at home who thought him dead. There was a girl 
in his prison, an Eastern girl, who fell in love with him 
and helped him to escape. He brought her home to 
England and took her to his wife and " 

"Yes?" 

"Make an end for yourself," he suggested, suddenly 
abrupt, and dropped her hand. "It will be more inter- 
esting. What would the wife do?" 

Their eyes met as he said this and the mutual tenseness 
of the glance made two hearts beat. 

Robin's hands propped her chin. The bareness of 
her fingers — she had a prejudice against rings worn 
without symbolism — seemed suddenly to reproach him. 
He had behaved in knavish fashion — ^to two women. 
Heaven only knew which way this dual obligation would 
lead him. He was perplexed and remorseful — and com- 
placent. 

"A western woman," she said after thought, "would 
most certainly do one of three things: send the girl 
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back, with indignation; keep her as a servant and 
make things very uncomfortable for her ; or retire in her 
favour. Of course I'm assuming that the Englishman 
loved them both." 

"A man may do that," he assured her. 

"May he ? With such a man I would scorn my share." 

The quick curl of her lip made him feel himself but 
a poor creature. 

"Which of those three things would the average 
woman do?" he persisted, widi a set of the teeth 
biting back his humiliation. 

"The average woman would send her away, and 
make her a whip with which to lash the man for the 
rest of his life. The woman of more sublety, bom of 
the devil's prompting, would keep her and torture her 
with that most potent weapon, a woman's tongue. 
The very noble woman — and I don't believe that she 
could ever exist — ^would go away and leave them to- 
gether." 

"What would you do?" 

"Don't press me for an exposure. I know the part I 
could never play." 

"Which is that?" 

"The part of self-denying angel," she said, with a 
laugh that made him wheel round and glance at her 
curiously. She added, proud of anything that was 
Brilliant, "We are a wild race." 

Loten shifted his eyes from her to the logs on the 
hearth — ^the curved line of burning wood, like a mis- 
shapen limb. He seemed to try to drag from it some 
new code that would cut the knot of his difficulty. 

"I can quite believe," he said tentatively at last, and 
not daring to look into those inquiring eyes, "that a man 
might love two women without being a traitor to either." 

She moved — a sudden movement which was almost as 
expressive as words; it made him look at her quickly, 
prepared for a new development. 

But he did not dream that she was on the brink of 
candour. She thought she would tell him there was no 
need to wrap his ill ease in these Eastern fancies. But 
her consistent pride would allow her no admission of 
knowledge dtiier to him or Celia. She only said : 
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"I can well believe that a man would survive such 
division of his heart. But a woman never. She may 
have a dozen affections, but she never has two at the same 
time. However we will drop parables. Let me show 
you the Vandyke." 

She rose and fetched the picture. He was only too 
glad to be brought back to mundane things. In her 
quaint dissection of hearts she dropped too deep for 
him. 

''If it is a Vandyke and you sell it/' he said, holding 
the dark richness of the portrait to the light, "the 
money would be useful." 

"Extremely, but selling is out of the question. That 
is the portrait of an ancestress." 

"You set no value by money," he said, almost testily, 
tried as he sometimes was by her superb disdain of a 
thing which others so valued. "Money will do every- 
thing." 

"What? It would buy mc a horse to hunt with you — 
that is one thing." 

She recalled to him a grievance. 

"You might have allowed me to give you a mount all 
through the season. Miss Haylock was not too proud," 
he said. 

"Pride would be an odd garment on Miss Haylock. 
I don't care to hunt unless I ride my own horse — ^and 
the last sportsman poor old Pompey carried must have 
been a fox-hunting parson of the eighteenth century." 

"Money does a great deal; it does all— combined 
with other things," he insisted. "Money would retrieve 
Great Fanne." 

"Ah!" she said, giving the common breath a note of 
exaltation and looking at him intently, caught up as it 
were in some rare ambition. 

Her face, instantly beautified beyond the beauty of a 
general mood, won him for her at that moment; he not 
only ignored the soft claim of Celia, but forgot her very 
existence. 

"The Faigences have money," he told her almost 
diffidently, although as a rule he, with a skilful air of 
careless discount, bragged of the fortunes of his house, 
"and the Brilliants have splendid history. Combined 
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they could be magnificent. You might excel every past 
tradition." 

She looked at him, increasing fire in her face. Then 
she shrugged and merely said, "It isn't an heroic age. 
Steam killed the spirit of romance and electricity is 
wiping out its very memory." 

"Robin I" his finger a little rough, catching midway 
down on the thick surface of satin, slipped down the sleek 
waist of her gown and his eyes told her that this was a 
supreme, settling moment. 

Months ago she would have winged him back with 
mockery, with the absurdity of some paradox. To- 
night she kept perfectly still, as a statue, in her outward 
body. Ever)rthing that could be said— of worship, of 
reverential desire, of spiritual preference — ^he said, in the 
set of his lip and the ardour of his eyes. Behind it all 
was a nervousness to clinch: an irritation at attendant 
circumstances. She read him very well — in all this ; the 
revealing minutes in Mrs. Lamzed's parlour rising again 
and running into the present. She fully understood the 
conscientious tussle of him. 

"Robin ! Why do we waste these months so, you and 
I? Why " 

The sound of feet outside made them part with a 
guilty look. Celia came flying in like a hoyden. She 
stopped midway in the room. Her outflung attitude 
of running not changed, her figure airy in some 
diaphanous frock that cunningly swathed about her 
attained poising. Her pale garments and mass of finely 
fluffed hair, the light placing of her feet and arms, gave 
her an unearthly appearance that, combined with the sud- 
denness of her presence, made for the uncanny. For 
that one half-hot breath of agitation, when not one of 
the three moved or spoke, Robin and Loten stood looking 
at her ; both possessed by some respect for an apparition. 

Celia instantly saw the situation ; guessed at the bind- 
ing speech which she had interrupted. Her little ardent 
head was chiming to her that this was Providence. What 
else but Providence had made her select the hall for a 
hiding-place ? There were heaps of other corners in this 
rambling house. She had a comfortable belief in the 
special kind concern of Providence in her affairs. 
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She looked at them both, her large soft eyes afraid, 
bold, clamorous, consenting in the one glance. She 
looked and Robin met her, eye to eye, like the fine 
points of weapons. They exchanged the glance of rival 
women — ^the inevitable glance, summing everything up, 
which two pretty women will always exchange by in- 
stinct — strangers in the street or dear intimates. 

Loten stoc^, confused, angry, and tickled by a forlorn 
sense of the ludicrous. His well bred masculine sense 
was ruffled by this exposure. But women have no hu- 
mour in their love. Beneath, in that deep heart of him 
which is of no sex but is a common human heritage, he 
knew not whether to be glad or sorry that Celia's feet, 
blithe in some absurd game, had tripped him up on the 
border of decision. 

It was a strained moment for them all — for everything 
that witnessed. The very room seemed to participate; 
the alert fire helping the heavy furniture to cognizant 
winks. The very armour on the walls seemed to move 
forward and down, and every weapon stiffly woke to use 
again — swords leaping from the scabbard in sacred de- 
fence of family. Robin, already a little apart from those 
other two, appeared to be supported on every side by 
ghostly defenders. She looked from Celia round the 
dark and polished walls. Her eyes were ardent on her 
possessions, all the things that spoke her blood. In that 
look she appeared to swear sacredly by the solemn idols 
of home. Love dies — ^by violence or satiety ; health goes 
and beauty; the keen enthusiasms all go; ^ou dolefully 
touch your dumb soul for one of the old vivid sensations : 
but home remains — ^and gathers. The last wan feeling 
of man is for a hearth. She looked round the walls of 
oak, firelight heightening each lovely marbling of the 
grain. Her gloominess rested on one place in particular. 
Behind those panels was a secret hiding-place. Some 
twenty years before this had been discovered by accident. 
It was an opening eight feet square, running its hidden 
way in the thickness of the wall. Within there had been 
found a chair and across the back of it a laced and 
ruffled coat hastily thrown. No more! These tantaliz- 
ing and woeful mysteries infected her — made her live her 
days in an exquisite twilight of tradition. 
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Great Fanne was riddled with passages, with hiding- 
places — all the dark secrecy whicn past days had made 
essential. Some of these places yet remained undiscov- 
ered ; they were only finessed at ; the ingenuity of dead, 
desperate men still defied the generations. Others, dur- 
ing structural alterations and necessary repairs, had been 
happened on. The utilitarianism of women, not bom 
Brilliants, but only grafted in by marriage, had annexed 
these pathetic places : one was now a boot-room, another 
a large closet, hardly to be called a room, leading from 
the principal guest-chamber. Robin's blue eye fixed on 
the length of the oak wall behind which lurked the little 
room, so large with unwritten history. She longed for 
generosity of act and purpose; for those dead, valiant 
days when violence reigned but meanness never. She 
was fiercely set against Celia as a disturber; wanted to 
rout her — ^but howl Romantic days were past. Days 
of dark intention were over. Crime now had a criminal 
ending, an ignominious exit. There was no longer any 
chivalric glamour thrown about vengeance. Justice was 
— ^just; but what a cold and tepid quality! This was a 
flower-garden period in the world's long history. She sud- 
denly despised herself, for the tame filling of her days — 
fancy work, mild ballads, entertainments where one 
played parlour games, charity measured out carefully 
with a spoon. The old large hospitality and roughness 
and joviality — gone! She despised her manner of life. 
It was so odd a setting for her wild emotions, for the 
wicked blood that suddenly sprang in her veins. 

"We are playing such a delightful game," Celia said 
to Loten, finding her tongue, and glancing away from 
Robin's set face and gloomy eyes that were so stupidly 
intent on the wall. 

He did not answer. She put a nervous finger on the 
lapel of his coat. 

"We want another gentleman," she continued as 
pathetically as if she were in a dire strait and besought 
rescue. "It's a kind of grown up hide and seek we are 
playing — quite the latest game out, and really quite 
intellectual. That is why I came in here — ^to get away 
from Mr. Quirk. If he finds me, I have to answer 
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three most difficult questions on art and literature. 
That is the forfeit." 

As she talked, he stepped towards the door. Robin 
watched these two as they moved with a certain grave 
rhythm across the polished floor. She appeared fas- 
cinated by this slow progress. They went tiirough the 
door leaving her alone, without even the scornful sop of 
a final word. She remained — incapable of speech or 
even gesture ; too swiftly proud for remonstrance. Loten 
had b^en led away. Celia had drawn him by the light 
laying of a finger. She was alone in this solemn, stir- 
ring, compassionate old room — oppressed by the doleful 
significance of exit. 

She dropped down into the carved oak chair, turning 
so comfortably to the fire. She sat very still, staring 
at the logs and growing cool ; coming back to her drab 
century. All the melodrama died in her — ^the emotions, 
so keen in their befitting age — were now merely melo- 
dramatic. Her wild vindictiveness, dark thoughts and 
recklessness of purpose, suddenly seemed ancient and im- 
possible of all performance, ohe was doomed to take 
her slice of life in a tame time; condemned to ply no 
sturdier weapon than the fine-handled one of finesse. 
There was an unworthy, belittling delicacy about all mod- 
em methods. 

She returned — as if from the perusal of some chapter 
in a forgotten tale of blood and savage deed. She must 

f^et back to the drawing-room. She must enter without 
urther delay. 

She rose and stood before the fire. Above her head, 
stretching up until it met the bulge of the ceiling where 
the great chimney swelled, was the black and shining 
mantel of carved oak: caryatides with folded arms 
attaining a placidity which would never now be hers. 

She put out her hand to the fire for pleading, not 
warmth. The fire! Kindled by understanding, it 
seemed to take on all the variations of a human face, 
leaping in scornful tongues, living in little cunning eyes, 
showing calm brows and sometimes a complete face — 
of triumph now, but now of despair. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE MIDDLE WORLD 

Christmas came, in a vicious swirl of wild weather: 
those frantic winds that thrill even country nerves, those 
passionate dashings of outlawed rain against the window. 
This weather lasted after the time of festivity had passed. 
To Robin, ever ready for sympathy, it appeared as if the 
elements shared her abandonment of intricate dismay. 

The year settled hopelessly into that period of dumb 
waiting — ^the weary time before spring. There were 
days of reckless storm and days of a cold stillness even 
more ominous, with a yellow sky and an air that slowly 
plucked at your bones. The wind was blaring without 
the wall as she walked aimlessly up and down the paths 
of the kitchen garden one afternoon. 

She had a fondness for this garden ; it was democratic 
— and extreme conservatism may kiss cheeks with true 
democracy. The beds of cabbage, those branching goose- 
berry bushes, made her kin with every humble friend in 
Wetherfold, recalled cottage plots of houses where she 
was lovingly welcome. A kitchen garden is the same 
everywhere. It varies only in detail of space and order. 
But a flower garden shows station in the owner : winding 
curves, grass luxuriantly tended, greenhouses and beds 
carefully filled with tender plants, mark of the mansion 
from the farmhouse. 

She walked about the kitchen garden, so screened and 
secure in its quiet dignity. The jealous wall kept out 
every eye that might have marked the perplexity of a 
Brilliant. It allowed no glance to dwell on a face that . 
was dragged and furrowed. 

Loten came to Great Fanne as frequently as ever, but 
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his daily visit was that of the zealous cousin merely. His 
manner no longer expressed eagerness or ease. More 
than once Robin noticed that he deftly managed to avoid 
being left alone with her : such a discovery is a woman's 
lowliest humiliation. She stooped and almost became the 
pursuer, making opportunities of confidence for him — 
and these he ingeniously managed to evade. Now and 
then there was a day when he did not come up to the 
house at all. She then plagued herself by imagining 
that he was with Celia. One night she dragged the 
pride of her house down to her desire and slipped awav 
to watch, without hope or dread, on the edge of Wind- 
fall Wood — ^just to stupidly watch and wait, expecting 
nothing. It was not likely that they would meet at such 
an hour and in such outer wildness. She returned to 
Great Fanne, stealthily and ashamed, indelibly smirched 
with eavesdropping. 

Sometimes, in the fever of analysis, she took herself 
to task. Here, in Celia's rivalry, was her opportunity. 
Wasn't this what she had always longed for — ^a violent 
red break in grey days! Here were emotion and rack 
and fervour — ^the very feelings she had so deplored the 
lack of. She tried to thrill herself by this new knowledge 
— that she was not doomed merely to sit and sew and en- 
dure and condone, like all the dead Brilliant women who 
had earned her contempt. 

Hers was evidently to be the fighting part of the men. 
Fight! She had no weapons — to-day. Why had they 
not all three — she, Loten, and Celia — ^been bom a couple 
of hundred years before? Daring had been possible 
then. To-day one could only feebly connive. 

She walked up and down the paths, shredding out 
all this embarrassment of thought. Her foot rung on 
the gravel and was ice cold through a stout shoe. When- 
ever she lifted her head the prim, delighting order of the 
garden comforted. She took in with a full eye each per- 
fection—clipped hedges and edgings, well pruned es- 
paliers, celery carefully earthed, smooth clumps of hardy 
perennials just suggesting themselves through the hard 
yellow ground of the herbaceous border. She stopped to 
tolerantly watch a rusty female blackbird dig out bulbs 
before she scared it away. Her feet fell round the paths 
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up and down and back. It suddenly seemed that every 
day was empty, that no occupation held urgent demand. 

She looked into the garden-house, so empty of sum- 
mer's flavour, taking so well its comer in the wall of 
many colours, becoming part of it, rounding and com- 
pleting. One side of it was washed white and a great 
yew spread its plumes — the contrast of colour so perfect 
that the mind could not travel from congratulation and 
gratitude to that dead person who had set the tree. 

She wondered if those people of a past generation de- 
liberately contrived beauty — or did it come — the easy 
accompaniment of a beautiful age. A real hurt took her 
as she admitted the comely neighbourhood of dense yew 
and weather-white wall; then thought of the cottages, 
square and staring, with which Lamzed had dotted the 
village. 

If she could only find a way to lure back Loten; tie 
him disdainfully to her gown — a woman's disdain, which 
is the proud cover of her devotion ! 

A year ago he had tied himself and she had wilfully 
refused to make the knot secure. She knew she had his 
whole desire. Celia might kindle weak fires for his 
warming, but hers was the hearth to which he turned. 

The garden suddenly became tame — ^too quiet, too 
permanent, too lovingly cared for. It spoke of long 
domestic years; pairs happily mated, love-courses that 
did not ripple. She must be out and away ; take a wild 
walk in solitude. 

She was already warmly wrapped, it was only neces- 
sary to go down the avenue, passing, a slight bowed 
thing, between the double rows of trees, wintry, bare 
and blackened on some branching by hunching birds 
gloomily watching the cruel season. 

When she was out in the road something lifted from 
her. She felt a satisfying detachment — had cut herself 
from all houses, from the likelihood of people. She 
actually enjoyed for a little the belief that she was in 
some way raised above the common round of the day; 
free of her body, triumphing over the tiresome disabili- 
ties of flesh. She might ignore the boundaries which 
humanity sets itself. She had stepped across and above 
into that dreamy middle world where life is not measured 
by days of the week. 
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Her foot sprang as she went along the muddy by-lane 
through the mad day; above her head one clear lark — 
who only aided her spiritual illusion. He became part of 
the boding clouds — ^their voice. Her senses were acutely 
sharpened. As a rule, in the manner of country people 
bom to beauty and accepting it without much word, she 
was not prone to notice detail. The loveliness of her 
Sussex country was a picture broadly washed. To-day 
she saw everything, like an eager creature of imagination 
loosed from towns. On the edge of Windfall Wood she 
was arrested by the sad spectrd beauty of its bareness. 
She stood to watch the smoke winding up from a cottage 
chimney ; that slow tail of blue which somehow seems in- 
separable from winter woodland. 

She went by a side path to avoid an aggravating 
sight of the Haylocks' red house ; to avoid also a possible 
meeting with Celia. 

Sharp tongues of young primrose leaves already curled 
a way out for a sight of heaven. The damp haze of 
early dusk ran along the ground in cloth of purple, like 
some faintly spreading bloom — the beginning of violets. 

A robin fluttering to her feet — its breast the one 
warm thing of life which winter can show — startled her. 
Mrs. Vamdell's voice, cheerful through furs, put an end 
to a mental state which had been comfortable. 

"You were dreaming. I called you twice; and only 
your namesake responded by flying away." 

"I was a little abstracted." 

"You are still. You look as timid as a rabbit. 
Most reprehensible, so Richard would tell you. Above 
all things, my love — this is how he advises me — ^avoid 
the dreamy state! Where are you going?" 

"Nowhere in particular. For a walk." 

"I was going to Mrs. Haylock's. She has started 
an 'at home' day, and is much perturbed because 
people will not call. She does not understand our social 
difficulties, and makes her drawing-room a common 
dumping-ground. There are certain people one never 
wishes to meet. However, I shall go— to cheer her. It 
must be most depressing to sit alone the whole afternoon 
before a blazing fire and a table loaded with cakes. Will 
you come too? Or are you not fit for visiting — ^such 
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visiting? Mrs. Haylock telling you exactly how much 
the drawing-room cost to decorate, that she is subject to 
sick-headache, and that don't you think the east wind 
tends to liver attack?" 

"I'd rather not go." 

"You are not well. You look quite drawn. If I 
were a Miss Bayly I should say you looked old. Is that 
tooth bothering again? You were wretchedly seedy the 
other night when were were at Great Fanne. Let Rich- 
ard pull it out ; he plays dentist in emergency. If you 
dread that, at least take one of those florid-sounding tab- 
loids I told you about." 

"It is nothing. Perhaps Mrs. Haylock is right and 
the east wind is malignant." 

"Do you care for the Haylocks ?" 

"They are well enough." 

"That is just what they are not; the ordinary people 
who bore; the usual tiresome somethings, retired from 
business, anxious to be pleasant and to know every one. 
They keep you, at least Celia does, perpetually on the 
alert. That girl does dangerous things with the most 
aggravating simplicity. She has turned the heads of all 
the men for one thing. And yet she is so devoted to her 
mother, so generous towards other women. She's like 
a bird with a borrowed tail. I can't classify her. I was 
asking Mr. Faigence his opinion of her just now." 

"Loten! Have you seen him?" 

"In Lamzed's, where I betook me for a yard of lace. 
He and Lamzed were quite chumming in their joy. It 
really seems as if we shall have the light railway they 
have talked of so long. And then property will go up 
and improvements will be thick upon us. Villas will 
blush in every direction. Wetherfold Church will be full 
of well dressed people ; Mr. Quirk will be torn in pieces, 
distributed as a relic, by ardent damsels. The Baylys 
are delighted at the prospect of change; their complaint 
is that Wetherfold never changes. The Captain has a 
brand-new scheme for drainage — which will bring Rich- 
ard patients. The girls are revelling in the prospect, still 
remote, of 'nice people.* " 

"What did Loten say?" 

"About the light railway? He is a man of progress." 
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''About Miss Haylock?" 

He thought her a nice enough girl. Those were his 
words ; they cover nothing, they mean exactly what they 
say. He has had plenty of opportunity to judge." 

"When? How?" 

The short words, in sharp shots, made Mrs. Vamdell 
turn her head. 

"Always. In every way," she returned lightly. "They 
hunt together, play hockey — do all the social things 
which you despise. You lead the life, up there on your 
hill, behind your ancient trees, of a sixteenth-century 
woman. Do you distil simples?" 

"When did he see her last do you suppose?" 

Robin waited almost without breath for the answer, 
her quick heart marking the moments. But the clan- 
destine tie between Loten and Celia had evidently not 
reached Mrs. Vamdell, whose blonde face remained sim- 
ply vivacious. It still remained scandal among the 
poorer people, who live in their own world and girdle it 
round with sullen reserve. 

"I do not know. When did every one see her last? 
It must have been at your party— or was it at the meet ? 
They turned the stag oif at Giblet Corner last time. She 
was there. I remember her coquettish red coat. She 
has gone out of mourning. She knows how to dress. 
Where did they get their money?" 

"It was left them. She told me that." 

"I know the sort of thing," Mrs. Vamdell nodded. 
"The prodigal son who flies abroad in disgrace. He is 
never heard of, or he sends home one heartrending de- 
mand for a 'fiver.' Years after his much tried relatives 
come in for a fortune ; that is the provident way in which 
Nature washes black sheep." 

"She told me it was not a relation." 

"You seem curiously abstracted. Have you only just 
remembered that? Eion't you know that the subject of 
the Haylocks' money and its origin is the polite specula- 
tion of Wetherfold? You are changing, Robin. I've 
studied you lately. You come out absolutely new. Do 
you understand? In the way growing girls do? One 
day they have short skirts and a pigtail ; their arms are 
all bony wrist and they sheer away from you like nervous 
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cats. Two months after they have the manner of 
women ; sit with the family, embarrass you by turning a 
quick ear to your confidences with their mother ; are sud- 
denly alive to the existence of an animal called the Man. 
But you are past that stage. Your next should be the 
abominable one of bride — ^to give yourself airs of devo- 
tion and freeze us all by an extravagant prudery. When 
do you propose to get on our nerves in that way? I've 
quite given up hoping that the level of our days will be 
lifted by difficulties between you and Mr. Faigence. I 
must rely on the light railway for diversion — or an aston- 
ishing escapade on the part of Celia." 

Something shot from Robin's pale eyes into the fairy, 
still depth of the wood, but they were cleared of all fire 
when she met Mrs. Vamdeirs." 

"I may not marry at all." 

He does not quite satisfy you? They never do— and 
if they did we could not endure them." 

"He— he " 

"I won't allow you to tear your fancy by declaring it 
— ^but I quite understand. Your life has made for deli- 
cate reserve, for stage chivalry. He is a little obvious. 
A man with no need for secrets — ^no perverted desire for 
one. I know the kind of person : a trifle coarsely candid. 
He has his name full on his travelling-bag and proclaims 
his identity from the rack of a railway carriage." 

"You are severe on Loten." 

Robin, half defensive for him, no longer wondered that 
he disliked Mrs. Vamdell. 

"I've observed men, that's all. I know his pattern. 
Certainly Richard is a little formal, and that may dispose 
me to deny variety in all masculine design. I think I 
won't go into the Haylocks'." She paused at the road 
that led back to Black Pot. "I'll walk with you instead. 
Have you heard the last about Celia?" 

"I hear very little. Tell me." 

"I've just heard it at the Baylys. Kate told me, in a 
moment of amenity, over a recipe for apple-cheese which 
I gave her. She told me in the strictest confidence — so 
I'm committing no breach in telling you. Mr. Quirk has 
proposed to Celia. Julia was keeping her room, and 
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presumably crying her eyes out or tearing her hair; on 
reflection, I think that Julia would elect to tear Celia's." 

"Mr. Quirk! Then there must have been — ^passages 
— ^between them I" 

"Where have your eyes and ears been? There has 
been a constant — shall I say corridor? Flossie declares 
that Celia has even flirted with Mr. Faigence, with the 
view of stirring Mr. Quirk to definite action. But your 
knight has the tiresome characteristic of his pattern ; he 
has eyes for only one woman. I have seen him openly 
snub her." 

"She mav marry Mr. Quirk?" 

"Oh no I She is really too good for him. But she is 
one of those girls who like to snatch a man from some- 
body else for the pleasure of giving him back. Good 
gracious I Here she is. I must say she does not wear an 
air of victory." 

Celia was on her bicycle. She jumped off when she 
saw them. As she approached she became nervous. 
Mrs. Vamdell stared at her, then she stared at Robin. 
There seemed a kindred plainness about these two — a 
sudden hollowing and paling; a heaviness of eyelid and 
a cross sad twitch of the lip. 

"You are both looking quite haggard," she said 
frankly. "Is it the east wind?" 

"It's a horrible wind," said Celia, with a forced 
smile which was contradicted by her great eyes pleading 
on Robin. "I was riding to Great Fanne. I — I — 
wanted to see Miss Brilliant. We have not had a chat 
for such a long time. Please come in and see mamma. 
It is her *at home' day. People will be sure to drop in. 
You and I can have a nice comfortable talk alone." 

There was a thick undercurrent to the ordinary 
words. Robin looked up and they met each other, 
eye to eye. Celia's seemed to swim in ready tears." 

"I'll aid you," Mrs. Vamdell put in promptly. "I'll sit 
in the drawing-room and talk to Mrs. Haylock while you 
two girls entertain each other. We'll all walk together to 
Black Pot, Celia — I beg your pardon, Lynnette." 

"I'm very sorry. I cannot come," said Robin, with 
scant politeness and not looking at either of them but 
down at the path. "I am going home. Good-bye." 
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She turned away, forgetting to give her hand. Celia's 
very presence so distracted her that all every day civil 
things, the empty habit of life, receded. Suddenly, 
becoming aware that she was acting strangely, she 
twisted her head on her shoulder, and looking blankly 
from one to the other, "Mrs. Vamdell," she said, with 
a sort of piteous pettishness, "knows that I am not feeling 
well. Good-bye." 

In that curt fashion she freed herself from them, 
Celia's hateful soft face and Mrs. Vamdell's trifling wit. 
She went away alone, travelling back into the middle 
world, which troubled souls seek — which sometimes they 
woo a way to by dangerous excesses. As she walked, 
things slowly dissolved, receded and changed, so that 
nothing was of the noonday practice and her mood 
shared the mystery of the stealing dusk, violet deep as it 
climbed the bare trees. 

She turned into the straight coach-road leading to 
Liddleshorn, marked at intervals with green-painted 
telegraph poles that shared the general soothing un- 
reality. The wind ran in them, sobbing a dirge. At 
her back came showers of leaves caught up rudely and 
rolling along the road, like small yellow ghosts of sum- 
mer. It was a day of leaves and wind. They sang every 
emotion that was sad. 

The open country had never before been so thrilling 
a book. She was fascinated by pollard willows with 
bushy tops and ivy-grown trunks, as they leaned to the 
stream. She was amused by the foolish look of a white- 
faced cow and asked herself quite gravely whether cows 
of that marking did not wear an even more imbecile ex- 
pression than common. 

She could be careless here, with leaves, wind and pas- 
turing animals. Only people gave one pain. 



CHAPTER XIV 

A THIEVISH GLEANER 

Celia, suddenly springing from a bicycle just behind, 
brought back her vague thoughts. 

"I — I had to ride after you. We must have a talk. 
I gave my word that I wouldn't tell you anything, but I 
must. I can't stand suspense any longer." 

Celia leaned against the machine, her hand tense on 
the bar. Her soft face was distracted by many a violent 
emotion to which she should have remained a stranger. 

"No doubt," she continued rapidly, "you think me 
mad, to ride after you, to speak as I do, to— to tremble 
all over like this. I can't help it. You'll understand 
soon. Let us go into the wood. It is very sheltered in 
there. We could sit down." 

She moved her hand towards the wild strip of oak 
copse that fringed the road. 

"If you want to tell me anything, I can listen just as 
well here," Robin told her curtly. "I'm not very well 
to-day. You heard me tell Mrs. Vamdell so. I want to 
get home as soon as possible." 

"But this is not your way home," returned Celia, with 
a certain impish triumph. "You were not walking in 
the direction of Great Fanne, Do come into the wood, 
where we shall feel sure of being alone. I will not keep 
you long." 

By the puzzling ingredient in her of masterfulness 
which had drawn Loten, so she drew Robin across the 
belt of waste land and into the shadow of the oak scrub. 
They presently stood in a world all their own. The 
carpet of sodden leaves into which each foot sank whis- 
pered of secrecy. Robin could enjoy the voluptuousness 
of sinking ankle deep into the richness of the woodland 
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soil — it seemed the one sensation worth preserving. She 
asked herself how much Celia meant to tell her, what 
she had to tell her. A certain womanly curiosity, a 
piquancy of the revealing moment was inevitable ; but at 
the same time she asked herself quite gravely whether 
white-faced cows really did look more foolish than the 
others. This seemed a matter of much importance. 

They came to a clearing — a sad space where trees, 
victims of the woodman's cheerful industry, were prone. 
Some had still the living ivy round their trunks, but 
others were stripped of the bark and lay in dainty naked- 
ness. Robin's country eye — 2, landowner's eye too, be- 
longing to one who yearly sold her underwood — ^hard- 
ened with a practical glint. She understood the exact 
meaning of, and reason for, everything in this secluded 
workshop, whereas Celia was only looking anxiously 
about for a comfortable place in which to sit. She had 
propped her bicycle against a woodstack and now flitted 
about ; her light figure, always preserving an unattainable 
daintiness, accorded well with the fairy weirdness of the 
scene. She picked a careful way between a hillock of 
creamy wood-chips and roughly tied bundles of finely 
filamented faggots. 

"This will do," she said at last and dropped in a for- 
lorn heap on a thrown oak — ^a thick pink thigh of wood, 
majestic in its fall. "Sit down." 

"I* can stand," said Robin. "We shall not be here 
long." 

Celia looked up at her; the ready tears gathered in 
her eyes. 

"I'm the most miserable girl in the world, she broke 
out, "but you can make me the happiest. Oh! I wish 
you would help me out with one kind look." 

There was a swift solemnity about her tearfulness, 
caught of the dejected copse, where no feet fell and no 
faces glanced curiously through the trees. She seemed 
to recklessly uncover her soul — of a deeper thing than 
one might have suspected. By her words she flung her- 
self on Robin's compassion, involving her in her despera- 
tion ; made her responsible for any tragic happening the 
future might hold in the shadowy hollow of its hidden 
palm. 
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"Sit down, oh please come and sit down"; she tapped 
the wood with her hand invitingly and spoke as if pos- 
ture took as high a place in her estimate of the occasion 
as words. 

"I can stand/' repeated Robin obstinately. "We shall 
not be here long." 

She clenched her hands at her waist and looked 
through the mists of the wood. She and Celia were so 
shut away from the living world of working practice. 
Save for the eloquent presence of the felled trees and the 
beautiful orderliness of utilized wood in stacks and bun- 
dles, one might have supposed that a human voice had 
never sounded here before; that human faces were 
strange to the birds and animals that made a furtive 
rustling. She looked through hazes of grey and purple, 
through dully burning clouds of crimson, at all the wild 
colour of a wood in winter. Here was uncanniness, so 
that the very thrushes that hopped across the ground had 
more of spirit than a bird in the sleekness of their speck- 
led breasts ; a blackbird's yellow bill was ungodly orange, 
in contrast to his wicked black body, and little rabbits 
nervously bounding took on an unfamiliar terror. 

The gauntly naked trees that still were standing gab- 
bled appealingly to the tyrant wind as it flew over their 
bushy heads. She wondered which, in the inner injured 
heart of a tree, was the greater enemy — storm or the axe. 

The violet haze that was creeping, rising, covering — 
dusk in its youthful loveliness — massed itself into spec- 
tral shapes. They jogged and peeped and murmured 
through the beautiful bhck branches. They were things 
that had gathered so that they might hear every word of 
Celia's and make grave notes for judgment. Robin had 
a sombre conviction that they were going to range them- 
selves on the side of Celia. They would listen, weigh 
and give judgment. She felt the burden of responsibility 
on her unwilling shoulders and the terror of literal re- 
ligion took possession of her. She was racked by that 
f^u^ul realness of the recording angel which children 
learn at the mother's knee. 

"Go on," she said at last, irritated by the constant 
plaintive stare of Celia's widely opened eyes — uncon- 
sciously, eternally infantile eyes set wide apart and 
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arched by smooth pale brows that had a way of lifting 
constantly, making puzzled notes of query. 

"I — I don't know how to begin," she was told help- 
lessly. 

"Well, dark will soon be on us. I cannot stay here 
very much longer." Robin looked away from those 
purple goblins and resolutely chained herself to the 
essential. 

She wanted Celia to be brief. She wanted Celia to be 
definite. Looking gloomily down at the little oval face 
where the tears rolled at their will, she speculated with 
a woman's inquisitiveness and a rival's bitterness on the 
exact history of Loten's relations with this girl. 

She began to be grateful for the moment, looking her 
gratitude through the delicate mesh of the leafless trees 
and up into the sailing sky — at those clouds that every 
night go straight to God with the world's burden. She 
was grateful for this moment. She was going to be told 
everything. Admission trembled on Celia's tongue. 
There would be at least no more mole-like burrowings; 
no schemings and spyings; no shamed lingering on the 
edge of Windfall Wood. She had never recovered from 
the self-imposed indignity of that night of eavesdrop- 
ping. She was grateful — for the moment grateful, too, 
that it could be taken beneath an open roof that was 
groined beyond the cunning of man. 

Celia, meanwhile, was looking forlornly at a desolate 
world. The country to her always appeared savage. 
There was designed heartlessness on the bareness of win- 
ter. She would have been more securely at ease could 
she have spoken in the gay zest of her own sitting-room 
at Lynnette ; a little room with an oriel window looking 
over the new garden where everything was tidy and the , 
new shrubs from the nursery looked so comically small 
and prim. Her own little room was gay with a pretty 
scatter of modem trifles. Unsupported by such thin 
whimsies, she felt unduly low and nervous. 

"Mr. Faigence and I," she stammered at last, looking 
down and folding her skirt into imaginary tucks in her 
embarrassment, "are very old friends. I mean that we 
were very dear— once. I used to call him Louis. I 
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nursed him through a serious illness. A man ought 
never to forget that. Don't you agree with me ?" 

She turned round on the log and glanced up, trying 
timidly to look through Robin's staring bright eye. 
Her lips quivered as she rounded off with her usual little 
limp query. 

"You nursed him through an illness — ^the return of the 
fever which he contracted in the Western Isle! Then 
that was when he was in Paris." 

"Yes," assented Celia eagerly. "He hasn't told you 
anything has he? That would be too bad, because he 
wouldn't allow me to say a single word. And he doesn't 
know that I am speaking now. If he did he would be 
very angjy." 

"He never mentioned you to me," said Robin, regard- 
ing her blushings and pretty moppings of the handker- 
chief very gravely. "You saved his life — I suppose 
that is a claim to gratitude." 

"I didn't say I saved his life," corrected Celia, look- 
ing pettish and slightly alarmed. "I nursed him 
through an illness — at least, mamma and I did. He 
boarded with us. we were very poor in those days and 
—and " 

"Yes, I am listening — and twilight is gathering fast." 

"You don't know what it is," Celia burst out after an 
embarrassed pause and giving in one reckless breath her 
storv, "to be in love. If you cared a bit about him you 
couldn't stand there and listen so calmly." 

"You are in love?" 

Celia plucked up spirit. 

"He was in love — in Paris," she retorted with em- 
phasis. "We — ^we went about tog^ether. We were very 
fond of each other, and very miserable because every- 
thing semed against us. He told me that he was more 
or less bound, for stupid family reasons, to marry you." 

"This flirtation of yours " 

Celia, savage, as the weakest thing may be in defence 
of a holy sensation, feverishly interrupted. 

"It was not a flirtation. He would have married me. 
I feel quite sure of that but for " 

"Me?" 
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There was a curl of Robin's thin lip, bitten a deeper 
scarlet ! 

"You did not really count. You were a duty. He 
said that it is so natural to hate a duty. It was James 
Wilton who kept us apart. He was another boarder, 
ve^ rich and quite mad over me." 

Celia related these twin facts with complacency and 
a budding calmness. She continued: 

"Mamma wished me to marry Mr. Wilton. She said 
he was a bird in the hand." 

"Loten is in a bush of many prickles. Why did you 
not?" 

"I should have done so — for her sake— only he died. 
He left me every penny of his fortune." 

Celia now put away her handkerchief and pensively 
pulled down her coat at the sides. She let out the 
pleated tucks that her fingers had folded in her skirt 
and carefully smoothed away the creases. She took heart 
from Robin's judicial attention. 

"He died and left me all his money I" Robin now knew 
the Haylocks' secret. She could pause, in the midst of 
her anger and amazement, to think of Wetherfold, which 
seemed endless ages away and apart. With what relish 
feminine Wetherfold would have presided at this con- 
ference ! 

"It was quite a large fortune," Celia was saying with 
dignity. "Mamma and I need never want for a thing; 
we can buy whatever we fancy. At first we could not 
make any plans; we thought of travel. But Louis had 
so often told me of his dear old Sussex home — Lesser 
Fanne — ^and, it was so funny, mamma had lived quite 
near when she was a girl at Burnt Bams. So that it 
was natural and nice to come back, wasn't it? I came 
down one day and saw the board in Black Pot meadow. 
I bought the land and built the house and kept it all so 
secret. I thought it would be such a delightful surprise 
to him, such a — a joke. I often imagined it all — ^the way 
we should suddenly meet quite by accident in the road 
and how glad he would be and " 

Robin suddenly fiung out her hands, as a brake on 
this artless prattle of disappointed tenderness. The 
gesture was more alarming to Celia than words. It was 
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so disconcerting. She had lulled herself into the belief 
that her eloquence was going to prevail. 

"Let me go on/' Celia said, with oddly mingled temper 
and pleading. "I want to make you understand. Some 
people are all heart and others are only stones. I 
suppose you think me very silly; no doubt you are 
annoyed at me for coming into the neighbourhood at all. 
But even mamma says he has treated me badly. She 
does not understand ; nobody does. She says I have no 
self-respect. Of course I haven't. What is self-respect 
when you are so miserable and so — so fond. That is the 
way I look at things ; but you are all pride. Mamma says 
that the Brilliants of Great Fanne have always been eaten 
up with pride. If ' e marries you it will break my heart. 
If he marries me it would only hurt your dignity. After 
a little while you would be glad. I'm sure of it. A 
single life would suit you. There are some girls like 
that." 

"A single life would suit me !" 

How instantly the phrase took life, danced and lilted ! 
How smoothly it ran, and how it seemed to repeat and 
repeat in the ears of them both. They did not speak; 
they only listened to this little phrase, singing, repeating 
in the ear — this little phrase which meant so much, 
which conveyed such various and subtle meaning. Men- 
tally, with no intention of comparison, they both saw 
the single life and what it meant. Step by step they 
took its melancholy stages, until they came to the last, 
when the single state becomes an arrogant boast, the 
thick layer of a wound that does not heal. In her quick 
brain Robin took the single woman through her various 
phases — ^proud youth, fading beauty, the period when 
married friends concern themselves; when men are 
caught and brought forward one by one — and make an 
escape; the desperate time when the single woman takes 
this momentous matter into her own hands — and fails; 
the final time when she tediously glories in her solitude 
and talks of the misery she has seen in married life and 
insists that the whole world shall congratulate her on a 
fortunate escape. 

"A single life would suit me !" 

Robin said it again — ^this fascinating chain of words, 
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weighted with emotion of every sort. And as she said 
it she savagely cast the state from her. Celia's tears, the 
tiny sobs she tried to strangle, made her pitiless. She 
lost her woman's quality of valiance for another woman's 
pain. Celia had spoilt a pleasant scheme of life. She 
had become a dangerous menace had drawn a trail over 
an idyll. She had imperilled romance, and that was un- 
fortunate. Robin recalled Loten's year of devotion — 
his waking spring, his June extravagance, the idolatry of 
his autumn. All this harvest of him was hers; Celia a 
mere thievish gleaner. 

"Of course it would suit you. But / could never take 
up church work or fancy work or — ^anything. Don't you 
see that he has treated me very badly. Mamma says it is 
disgraceful. But I am too fond of him to wish to do him 
any harm." 

Celia stopped, to question and plead with her red- 
rimmed eyes. But Robin never moved a muscle. The 
heart in her was so dead that she was ashamed for her- 
self and afraid of herself. 

"If I felt quite sure he did not care it would be differ- 
ent, wouldn't it ?" the weak little voice went on ; "but ever 
since he has been back he — ^he " 

Robin's feet throbbed and bent. Why would not 
things be real? She felt as if she wanted to pinch the 
world to assure herself of her own presence in it. Celia 
had touched the boundary of her endurance. Past 
thoughtlessness on Loten's part, a negative treachery at 
a time when they hardly knew each other, it was possible 
to listen to— but anything more recent I Anything with 
the acrid flavour of Windfall Wood I The fierce fire of her 
jealousy, of her eternal protest against this girl, suddenly 
flamed in her face. Before she spoke she gave a thought 
to Loten. High as she had placed him in his necessity 
to her — ^as an upholder of the full, the romantic and satis- 
fying life — ^he at this moment seemed unworthy of the 
part she had chosen he should play. 

His was such a simple problem — of the earnest, some- 
what obtuse young Englishman. What a fetish — of 
honour — ^these men set up! They sacrificed their 
women to it. 

And woman — ^the fighting animal I Yes, women were 
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the fighters after all. She suddenly robed her drably 
demure ancestresses in glowing garments. Their violent 
battles had been fought in the depth and silence of the 
heart. What an armoury of deadly weapons women had, 
what poison rolled xmder the tongue ! She and Celia were 
fighting. Loten, their common object, in the midst of his 
conscientious difficulties, could always eat his dinner, 
never ceased to be a sound man of business. 

Celia was still stumbling over her revelation, making 
a plaintive mumbling of pronouns. Robin put out her 
hand again, in the silencing manner which was her 
weightiest reply. 

"I will not hear any more," she said slowly. 

All through she had dealt in those set phrases which 
give but a small index to the emotions — she spoke slowly, 
because she could not trust her tongue. It seemed 
wayward and uncertain in her mouth. She was not 
sure of its loyalty to her brain — suspected the cunning of 
a traitor. 

"Nothing you can say can affect the position," she 
continued with a calmness which had become her own 
amazement. "Men — amuse themselves. I am not influ- 
enced by — ^by to-day." 

She stopped, giving a breath of relief and weariness. 
Throughout, as she had spoken so little, speech was a bur- 
den, a pitfall. She felt so strongly that all her energy 
was exhausted before she came to words. 

Celia put out one hand, in the way of a baby reaching. 

"Don't go," she besought, half starting up and then 
sinking back on the great trunk. "I can't bear to 
think that it is all over; that — ^that I haven't a chance. 
I — I so counted on this. I thought that when you knew 
all you'd be so sorry for me. To see you two together 
— for good! I could never bear it. I should kill my- 
self!" 

"Oh no, you wouldn't; people who act never 
threaten beforehand. Why don't you go away? Go 
back to Paris. Wetherfold doesn't want you. We only 
ask to be left alone, to go on as we always have done. 
Wetherfold doesn't change. It hates new habits and new 
people." 

Robin's voice rose and fell, it was piteous in brave 
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quavers. She expressed her ardent conservatism. To 
be left alone, to remain aloof from a world all changeful 
and feverishly restless I Was it so much to ask? Only 
to lead the peaceful days, so pastoral and scattered and 
slow. She asked for nothing more of life than — 
Wetherfold, Great Fanne and Loten. They were all in- 
dissolubly bound up in her desires. 

"Go away," she repeated harshly, in the wav young 
creatures are scared from forbidden places. ''Wether- 
fold doesn't want you." 

"I can't go. You don't know what it is to shake all 
over because you are so fond of a person. I can't even 
see him without wanting to touch him — just the sleeve 
of his coat — anything. And the very sound of his name 
stirs something inside me." 

Celia spoke with passionate confession, in a stammer- 
ing torrent of words. 

"If you marry him," she repeated, "I shall kill myself. 
Yes, I shall commit suicide — it will be the only thing 
left." 

Robin suddenly seemed to see the black insignficant 
figure of Mr. Quirk move softly across the clearing. She 
welcomed this illusion so violently that it gathered vivid- 
ness with every moment. She actually hilieved that he 
stood there, the complaisant simple man of God at whom 
Julia Bayly had winged her arrows. He occurred in the 
convenient manner of common things and people. Mr. 
Quirk! He had proposed to Celia: Mrs. Vamdell had 
said so. 

"Nonsense I You would be happy enough as the 
Vicar's wife," she said coolly. 

Celia instantly showed a gleam of coquettishness 
through her misery. 

"He has been so stupid," she said, with a simper that 
seemed to shrivel in company with tear-stains, "but 
that is not my fault. He wanted wild orchids for the 
altar and Windfall Wood is full of them. I only showed 
him the place." 

"Wild orchids! The butterfly orchid. It blooms in 
June. You were with him in Windfall Wood, then?" 

"I've been with him in Windfall Wood of course; but 
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always by accident. And — and at different times, I have 
— ^well, played him against Louis." 

Celia said the last word with agitation. To Robin it 
had a foreign sound; it expressed flimsiness — ^the city 
flare and light touch. 

"Played him 1" she repeated gravely. 

"Any other girl would understand." Celia tapped an 
intolerant foot and furtively looked up at a face that must 
remain a riddle to her. 

"Mamma," she continued, "advised me to do that. 
She says that men are like children; when they think 
they can't have a thing they immediately want it. 
But you don't understand anything about — ^about " 

Robin smiled, with a roll back of the lip. It was 
a smile showing that strange cruelty which teeth, set and 
gleaming, fully displayed, express. It was a long smile, 
as if painted on the mouth. 

"I do understand," she said solemnly. 

Celia appeared encouraged. 

"Of course," she said confidingly, "I never meant any- 
thing serious with a gaby like that. Let him marry Julia 
Bayly. It suits me to pretend " 

"I quite understand," repeated Robin foolishly, still 
smiling and slowly stepping back from the stripped oak 
trunk on which sat Celia, in all the smartness of her Paris 
toilette and all the extremity of her misery. 

"You are not going away?" 

"Why — ^yes, of course. There is nothing to stay for." 

"But you'll give me your promise." 

Celia jumped up. bhe appealingly clasped both hands 
round Robin's arm. 

"It is everything in the world to me," she said, run- 
ning her red-rimmed eyes from Robin's brow to her 
smiling lip. "I — I really mean " 

"I promise nothing. You must go away. Oh! 
leave us alone in Wetherfold as we were before. New 
houses and strange people are not wanted." 

"You think more of bricks and mortar than you do 
of human flesh and blood," cried Celia, with reproof 
and astonishment. "If onlv you had half a heart in you I 
Can't you see how miserable I am !" 

She seemed by the exercise of her mysterious drawing 
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quality to force Robin's eyes to her face. The thinness 
and pallor of it was unmistakable. For the second time 
Robin was queerly oppressed by responsibility; threat- 
ened by the purple shapes behind the trees. 

With c. rough jerk of her arm she freed herself of 
Celia's clinging hands. 

''I'm going away," she said abruptly. "There is 
nothing to be done. It is no good to keep talking. 
Good-bye. I advise you to get out of the wood before 
dusk." 

She strode off, hardly knowing herself in this new 
roughness and lack of mercy. 

On the edge of the clearing she looked back. Celia 
had dropped again on the tree. She sat huddled in 
the high, arched space, roofed by the scudding sky and 
the swaying branches that danced to the savage pipe of 
the wind. Her knees were parted, her arms folded round 
them and her head had sunk in the deep lap of her skirt. 
She looked utterly forlorn, and all the more so 
because she was so daintily dressed; it was the utter 
downfall of poor frivolity. Remorse took Robin at the 
sight; those very kees and shoulders cried out abandon- 
ment. Just for one moment she was taken up in that 
predominant sensation of compassion which seizes one 
at certain sights and sounds — ^the desolate whimper of a 
young creature, or the sad dark flow of water beneath the 
arches of a bridge. She turned away and regained the 
road, the long road, the high road, which in past years 
had borne the rattle of many coaches and echo to the 
horn. She felt as if she had been cowardly with a child. 
She had killed all hope in a soft, weak thing, created only 
for easy satisfactions. 

On the way home she was grateful to meet people, 
wished to jostle with them, did not neglect to greet 
them. They all knew her and she them. In each case 
she was able to touch just the topic to loose a tongue, and 
so give her a few extra minutes of communion with 
stupid good folk who were not racked by guilt. 

For guilt is not measured by the commission of crime, 
but by the inward admission of capacity for it. She 
knew that there had been moments in the clearing when 
she could have killed Celia — ^not as Celia, but as an 
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obstruction. Her race hated obstruction. Only the 
leaven of meek blood in her had been her safety. It 
seemed a terrible thing that the love of man and maid so 
pastoral in its beginnings, may lead on to dark things. 

As she took her way towards the village, selecting that 
return road of life and cheerful lights, every empty 
bam and cart-shed made her thrill. Dusk had suddenly 
fallen ; day retreating in haste from a cheerless world of 
winter. At cross-roads, fearsome local fables of ghosts, 
of murders long faded into shivering tradition, rose up, 
reacted. She seemed to hear in the yelling wind the 
malicious gibber of familiar imps. 

She suddenly found in herself the nucleus of desperate 
things. Her life— of peaceful management on a fallen 
estate, of comfortable charities — all this had not been the 
true side of Robin Brilliant. Behind, were those ele- 
ments which had made her family's high success and 
been, in turn, its ruin — the recklessness, the impatience 
of defeat, the brutal overleaping of all barriers. She 
knew that the old house whose very walls she worshipped 
had screened many a dark deed. She knew that behind 
the handsome faces of the painted Brilliants in the gal- 
lery were secrets gruesome enough. But she ! the last of 
them all, the one bom in a prosaic age, the one doomed, 
as she had sometimes restively imagined, to a life of 
wool-winding and careful bestowing of packets of tea, 
was as bad as the rest. Hardly bad! She gloried in 
her blood. Was the same as the rest! She favoured 
not the mild women, but the tumultuous men. They 
seemed to crowd into her slip of a soul as she took a 
nervous step through the night. 

Her lightly ignorant eye at marriage, as a state, before 
the advent of Loten, would never cast another glance. 
There was, on earth, no life without or beyond him. 
She insisted to her turbulent self that to lose him 
would not be the loss of a common bereavement — 
the loss by death, which inevitably softens and as softly 
fades, until you can bear to look at the portrait of a face 
that once made your world and ask yourself, Why? 

There was nothing without Loten. He had become 
doubly desirable since he was insecure. And yet she 
knew, reminding herself of this disdainfully, that he 
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could never understand or sympathize with, or even 
condone, half the tempest of her; that he would never 
satisfy half her idolatry. But that was a woman's way : 
to rend herself more than she need. The key to her sex 
she suddenly found in her hand. 

Across the garden of Sallows moved a figure. The 
dumpling outlines of it, the cold lilac of the apron and the 
suggested crimson of the shawl crossed over the bosom, 
betrayed Mrs. Margary. She moved along slowly, pass- 
ing the line of bee-skeps. Robin paused at the wall, 
curving her fingers wildly across its top where moss 
grew and lichens and the exquisite weeds that are cast 
forth from the garden." 

"Mrs. Margary, may I come in?" 

She shivered. She was so frightened of her new self. 
This old woman, a figure of nursery days, became a 
guardian angel. 

"Miss Robin! Sakes o' mercy! What be you doin' 
out at this time o' night?" 

"I went for a long walk, longer than I meant Tm 
very tired. Let me come in for a little rest." 

"Sure now! A long walk and the weather in noways 
kind ! Tain't sur late, as you m'say ; Margary ain't come 
in yet off the farm, but dark do drop on us early. I was 
just awakin' the bees. It's Old Christmas night. If you 
don't tap on the hive till they hum they'll die afore the 
year's out." 

She opened the gate. The garden was filled by the 
angry whirr and burr of startled bees. 

"They'll do now." Mrs. Margary listened compla- 
cently and walked up the path towards the house, her 
little lantern casting yellow light. "Come in by the 
chimbly comer, do ee. Have a glass o' hot ellet wine to 
keep the cold out." 

The hearth with its enormous chimney where the hams 
hung, the seat within the comer, the well raddled bricks 
and sturdy fire dogs spoke of everjrthing that was sane, 
that was normal, that was eloquent of kindly living ; of a 
calm death, when it should some, — ^no threatening imp 
on the pillow. It spoke of English life and rusticity — 
the simple life that hardly changes through the genera- 
tions. 
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Mrs. Margary bustled about, heating the elderberry 
wine and caressingly forcing it on a guest who seemed 
to wear strange mental raiment — 3, wildness caught of a 
wild day. 

''It be sur cold that it bites through a body/' she said 
as she unpinned her shawl. "I went out to feed the hens 
with ne'er a wittle about my shoulders, and I wur purt' 
nigh freezed." 

She knelt to mend the fire, the slow dull fire of logs 
with the bark on. She grumbled as she peeled it off 
with the tongs, making a smoke that blew out from be- 
neath the cotton frill. 

"It do make sech a dead fire, but they say it don't pay 
'em to rine the wood these times. There ain't no call for 
bark like there did used ter be. Its these ere kimicals. 
Gabriel Henbest, he's oflF ter the town, working in the 
kimical factory. He wun't do no good ; a gurt grummut. 
Philadelphy's well rid of him; but gells is so set on a 
man. It's past my understandin'." 

Robin was finding a vague calming in the heat from 
the fire, in the pungent wood smoke. Even Margary's 
mud-caked boots, set on the bricks to dry, gave a fuller 
note of home peace. Gabriel's name awoke the troubled 
flutter of her. It recalled Mrs. Lamzed's parlour; Mrs. 
Lamzed's angular body and timidly affectionate face; 
Windfall Wcxxi, which had seen her shameful spying; 
the tomb-like clearing where she had left Celia — ^a crea- 
ture of murdered emotions. She gave a nervous start, 
the wine slobbering over the edge of the glass and mak- 
ing a purple stain on her grey cloth skirt. 

Mrs. Margary bustled away and brought a house-cloth 
for the careful mopping of it. 

"I don't set no store by anythin' he says," she re- 
marked with contempt and unmistakable significance, 
"and don't you, my dearie. He's a'most all lies, is thet 
young Henbest, a reg'lar runagate, thet's what he is, and 
he's got worse since he's growed up." 

The exquisite delicacy of her, in bent head, averted eyes, 
and obscure word, soothed, where, with the same loving 
design, Mrs. Lamzed had only startled. 

''I mind his poor mother ; a fine takin' the 'ooman was 
in 1" Mrs. Margary ran on, assiduously mopping the wine- 
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patch and lightening her hint of Loten's defection by gar- 
rulous reminiscence. "He wur the fourteenth! there's 
a family for her whose man o'ny brings in twelve shillin' 
a week ! An' Henbest that set on G's ! None of us could 
think o' one — but Tummas Pharo did. He ses, call 'un 
Gabriel, he ses, and Gabriel he wur; sech a little rufus 
from the time he wore petticoats. They'd better ha' called 
'un Gedeon ; there's a sound o' sin in thet, to my thinkin', 
though you can't jest say for why." 

"I must be going now, Mrs. Margary. Thank you 
much for the wine and the little warm. It is quite dark." 

Robin stepped out from the chimney-comer into the 
room, and with a heart-leap put her arms about this simple 
woman. She was instantly drawn like a child to the ample 
breast ; Mrs. Margary expressing in the soft pull of her 
arms what her timid tongue refrained from. Wetherfold 
gently buzzed with the temptation of Loten and the 
wicked sway of Celia. 

"We shall be lookin' for a weddin' come spring," she 
said, running a partial eye over that face whose first lines 
she had marked at life's beginning. "Spring's fer matin' ; 
my old mother used ter say thet. There was strowers at 
her weddin' — in Wetherfold church it wur too — but you 
don't pay folk ter throw flowers these times. It's all done 
away with, along o' virgins' garlands and them old ways. 
You hain't a gooin' to walk in this shuckish weather. 
Margary 'uU he comin' up in the cart soon; ef sur be 
you'll do him the honour to let 'un drive to Great Fanne." 

"Indeed, Margary, plum-coloured as to face and 
breeches as usual, was instantly heard in the yard, and 
Robin, wrapped in an immense ancient shawl of rough 
woollen that tickled like a blanket edge, was driven home 
through the night; Mrs. Margary insisting to the last, 
calling her insistence lustily after the spring cart, that she 
had caught a chill. 

"You should ha' had a second sup o' ellet wine ef I'd 
ha' thought of it. There's sech a bleat wind a' blowin'." 
These were her last words. They rang out at Robin 
above the hoofs of the horse and the skirl of the rising 
wind — an abiding text of faithful, old regard. 



CHAPTER XV 

WINTER AND ROUGH WEATHER 

Winter weather and country solitude continued; the 
grey, wild spell of the year when in lonely places people 
see little of each other. Robin shrank, sensitive with 
guilty intention from fellow-beings. The weather gave 
an excuse for home-staying, so also did the increasing 
weakness of Mrs. Brilliant, who was tried by bluff days. 

Robin retreated into herself — into that middle world of 
imagination which she had found. After a time she es- 
tablished the habit of solitary walking. The elements 
seemed to know all — ^to connive sometimes and some- 
times to condemn — with the variable moods of an actual 
human adviser. To retreat into self! What a simple 
satisfaction, and how few found it I She assured herself 
that one's deepest content came from within. You could 
live without people ; easiest of all could you live without 
the people you loved, because they only had the power of 
wounding. Yourself you knew, and were careful not to 
hurt. 

This sophistry was convincing enough so long as she 
saw neither Loten nor Celia. Those two dragged out the 
tempest of her. With Celia she never spoke. More than 
once they met, but now passed without any greeting. The 
white lamp of Celia's misery seemed to cast a ghastly 
light along the village street. She was certainly ill. 

Those wild days of winter lasted for weeks. The wind 
was a lean fierce dog that sneaked into every house ; that 
snapped at the foot and bit at the arm and numbed the 
ear-tip. At Great Fanne, open on its hill, Mrs. Brilliant 
withdrew into her soft shawls ; but Robin found a friend 
in this savage creature, the persistent wind. It was so 
reckless. It understood, condoned, encouraged, palliated. 
It assured her that the thing she meant to do was right. 
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The thing she meant to do ! But how do it, and when ? 
A great scheme was so easy; but the trifles, the little 
things that must be made to fit like a puzzle in a box! 
How was one to arrange them with skill, with safety? 

Sometimes, sitting by the huge wood fire, she lifted her 
eyes from the log to her grancSnother's face — that placid 
pink face of seventy years' wear, the face which one could 
not OMisult. Mrs. Brilliant was charming, gentle, scented 
and frail — ^like some daintily tied lavender-bag. In a vital 
affair she did not count. Robin wondered. Their rela- 
tionship was perhaps of all humanities the most tender. 
But for perfect confidence one must take a contemporary. 
She fought her fight alone. When traces of it appeared 
CHI her face, Mrs. Brilliant placidly prescribed cod liver 
oil. 

All through these gusty days she was ever alert for 
Loten and by skill managed to avoid him. Sometimes 
she watched through the window but generally she simply 
tuned her acute ear. To look through a window had be- 
come one of her trials. All windows looked to Lynnette 
— ^that red enemy, from the first. It seemed to stare 
through the leaded panes and accuse her. 

Whenever he came she made some excuse for flight. 
She could not meet him. She was not ready. The sight 
of him, so straight and handsome, so English and com- 
pletely sane, evoked all the exquisite struggle of her. She 
could not meet him — ^yet. When they met it must be in 
a new character. The old delicious attitude of banter, of 
pleading was dead. She would no longer banter and he 
was too weary to plead. They had together worn all the 
virtue out of archness. 

On the north side of the house was a little door. At 
Loten's approach she would seize her hat and wraps and 
rustle through this door-way into her sympathetic world 
of wintry weather. She did this so often with such in- 
tensity of feeling that she told herself this door would 
certainly take its place in the dramatic annals of her 
house. 

One morning she awoke to sunshine and rebelled. The 
sun did not understand. He was a jolly Englishman — 
conscientious, like Loten. There could be no subtlety 
about a staring yellow sun. She peevishly drew her 
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blind. But the rest of the world loved simplicity and 
warmth. Beneath, the maids were singing; above, a 
lark derided them by his heavenly volume. At breakfast 
Mrs. Brilliant appeared in a white crape shawl instead of 
a woollen one. It was such a fine day that Loten would 
certainly come. Her morning was split up by little 
anxious lines of expectancy. However he did not come. 
Relief in her brain blended with other things. She was 
anxious, she was aggrieved. She resented this lack of 
allegiance. The one emotion which did not distract her 
was jealousy. Somehow, Celia's mute white face spoke 
abeyance. Celia, too, was leaning wearily on her weapon 
— ^waiting. 

In the afternoon he came. She saw him through the 
window. With her stealthy eye on his face she thought 
she saw something new in it — an obstinacy, an anger, but 
most of all a clearing — as if, after struggle, he had come 
to some decision. 

She could not meet him yet — say to-morrow. Should 
she leave word that she would see him to-morrow? But 
to-morrow might still find her saying, "to-morrow." The 
little door covered her escape. She went without and 
asked the weather ; but her counsellor the wind had gone. 
This beaming yellow sun had routed him. 

One could not long resist the sun. She drew to her all 
the beauty of the woodland country, the hope in it, bom 
of this one day's armistice. To-morrow winter would be 
back. 

Pharo was cutting down oaks, plying his murderous 
trade that was so full of outward beauty. She saw him 
walk between the trees, carrying an enormous saw, and 
protected about the knees by roughly tied guards of sack- 
ing. Blackaby, that meek man of odd jobs, was helping 
him, and there was also a younger Henbest — too callow 
yet to have caught the town spirit of his family. 

She stood a moment to watch it all, to listen. The 
long, comb-like saw moved steadily, cutting with a per- 
sistent solid swish through the thick wood. The backs 
of the three men were bent ; their blue sleeves rolled back, 
their coats off, showing discoloured lining of the waist- 
coat. Just beyond, at that ever active Lynnette, the Hay- 
locks were at last putting up stables ; the thm scrape of 
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new wood and the fussy tap of the carpenter's hammer 
were flimsy sounds beside the slow weight of Pharo's 
felling, as he worked in deep colour and secrecy. 

At Lynnette gate she met Mrs. Haylock. Her nervous 
start — she was by now ill at ease with all persons — was 
not lost on Celia's mother, who advanced, trying to instil 
dignity into her walk and a significant protest into the 
press of her plump hand. But she was not bom for fine- 
ness and only expressed a vixenish enmity 

"How do you do. Miss Brilliant. Were you stepping 
in to see us?" 

Mrs. Haylock was bom a Ransom — ^that indigenous 
Wetherfold stock. All her daughter's careful training 
had not eliminated a certain homeliness of speech — a 
broad, fond lingering on the word. Robin welcomed it. 
For the moment she took, for her comfort, Celia's mother 
as a country-woman — 2l dweller in the village that was so 
leal to a Brilliant. Her sharp face relaxed. Mrs. Hay- 
lock was not slow to mark its loss of flesh, and this change 
softened her. So that they both, for dissimilar reasons, 
became genial ; a layer of neighbourly warmth of the cor- 
rect conventional depth, and what might have been an 
uncomfortable interview, promised to cool down into a 
common one. 

"Not to-day, Mrs. Haylock. I am merely out for a 
walk. How is Celia ? She was not looking well the last 
time I saw her." 

"You're not looking well yourself, for that," replied the 
other bluntly, with an embarrassing stare at quivering 
lines and drops of the mouth and lip. "I suppose for the 
same reason." 

Within, Robin gave a quick jump. Without, her in- 
stant pride came to the rescue ; that and her morbid dread 
of vulgar plainness on this romantic matter. 

"Of course. The weather. Every one is suffering," 
she said rapidly. "Has Celia a cold ?" 

"She's very peaky," admitted the mother, using in her 
tender concern a word that would have been ruled out by 
her mentor. "She's had influenza. She's going up to 
London this aftemoon. We're waiting for the fly. She's 
to stay with my cousin in Eccleston Street. At the end of 
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the week I'm going up myself. We shall leave the cook 
in charge of the house." 

She looked back, expansive and beaming, at the clumsy 
red house. She was so honestly proud of it, and so proud 
too of the cook, to whom, as every one knew, she paid 
forty-five pounds a year. 

"If you've a train to catch I won't hinder you." 

"There is plenty of time. Come in and say good-bye 
to Celia. Or perhaps you don't wish to see her. I can 
hardly wonder at that," said Mrs. Haylock, her mother- 
love getting the better of her lingering reverence for 
Great Fanne. 

She spoke with unmistakable meaning. It was plain 
that she had Celia's whole confidence. She gave a grat- 
ing laugh and a pronounced toss of the head. All this 
was misplaced and grievous on the kind woman. It was 
sad, too, the manner in which she drew her maternal 
valour through the dust, giving it such shrewish expres- 
sion : these every-day people were material in their inter- 
pretation of marvellously conceived emotions. Robin 
said with steadiness : 

"I won't come in, thank you. One must be cautious 
— at the expense of heart. Influenza is becoming quite 
a scourge. Good-bye. I hope the change to town will 
set her up." 

With another press of the hand and an awkward fare- 
well glance, significant on each side, they parted, and 
Robin dropped back into her fantastic realm of solitary 
fancy. But she planted her foot homewards. With Celia 
away she gathered courage for an interview with Loten. 
She turned in at her own gates and hurried along the 
avenue beneath the winter trees. She went up the steps, 
worn with feet that were now dead, hiding in their stones 
some histories never to be known. She went, as usual, 
straight to the drawing-room where Mrs. Brilliant sat at 
crochet in her accustomed comer. 

In the gentleman's armchair on the other side of the 
flashing steel grate was Loten. His quick glance to the 
door filled the gaudy room, drew Robin's feet the quicker 
to where he sat waiting. His glance so sternly tender! 
Directly she met its question she knew herself to be a 
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woman grown, with all a woman's heavy responsibility. 
Loten would hold her to accotmt. He no longer wove 
about her the evanescent web of early lover fancy. 

"Loten has been waiting to see you, dear, on business," 
said the grandmother placidly. "And I can't understand 
this pattern, Robin. Five double crochet in a linked chain 
does not nuike sense." 

"I'll look at it when the lamps are in, darling. Busi- 
ness, Loten?" She kept her head down. "Is it drains, 
or bams, or— or " 

She broke off and looked up at him. He made no at- 
tempt to help her out, to keep up any pretence. He only 
held his grave eyes on her. She laughed — ^that silly laugh 
of blurred notes which is often a woman's refuge. 

"Will it wait a little? I am tired. Stop to dinner, 
and we will talk afterwards." 

"We shall be delighted if you will," added Mrs. Bril- 
liant, staying her bone needle for a moment. 

"I shall be very pleased," he said, accepting seriously. 

Robin sat down on the gay settee; that absurdly con- 
ceived thing of elaborately carved walnut wood and 
needlework. It seemed, with the rest of the furniture, 
to speak its thoughtless period — of bell-sleeved, pretty 
women, who smoothly touched at surface things. This 
great glittering room burned her eye-balls. She could 
not endure it: the unruffled fancy-work figure in the 
ladies' chair, over whose sides the crinoline rounded ; the 
hard hearth all marble and white metal. She suffered 
the vindictiveness inspired by so many mirrors. Loten, 
gravely watchful in the other chair, was the only human 
thing, all that there was of tenseness and strength. Mrs. 
Brilliant was a figure seen through plate glass. Robin 
rose. 

"I feel tired," she declared. "I will go to my room 
and rest until dinner." 

"You look," said Mrs. Brilliant, glancing over her spec- 
tacles, "quite hysterical. Make Herington give you a 
little sal-volatile." 

She spoke with a vigour that actually hinted at a vio- 
lent mood. In point of tact she was as near being thor- 
oughly angry as she had ever been in her life. Robin 
was treating Loten very badly. She was behaving with 
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positive immodesty and impudence. She was risking the 
loss of a suitable settlement. 

They dined almost in silence, talking only a little— of 
neighbourly things — for the sake of the servants. Robin 
marked Loten's stolid glance at his plate — ^and lack of 
appetite. It was a relief to all three when, just as the 
tea-urn was brought in and they had settled in the draw- 
ing-room, Captain Bayly was announced. It was one of 
the recognized evenings when he played backgammon 
with Mrs. Brilliant. 

He came in, spruce and talkative and youthful, a flower 
in his coat from his daughter's greenhouse, the sleek air 
of a beau pervading him. He and his hostess were of a 
period. In an ancient, fragrant way court was paid and 
received. 

When the backgammon board was set Loten looked at 
Robin. At last his moment had come. He crossed and 
sat beside her on the settee ; only a stuffed arm divided 
them. Her blue skirt laid its hem on his boot. It was 
the gown she had worn on the significant occasion of that 
entertainment which her grandmother called a "social 
evening party"; that occasion when Celia had whirled 
into the room and rudely snapped the stem of successful 
wooing. 

"About business?" he said in a low voice of meaning. 
The word of commonness had never so throbbed between 
the lip. 

"We cannot talk here, and we cannot leave yet," she 
murmured back. "Wait a little. One must not slight 
Captain Bayly. We must take some interest." 

Indeed Captain Bayly was beseeching interest. His 
domestic affairs were presumably so absorbing that back- 
gammon and the conversation of a social world became 
minor affairs. 

"Crying her eyes out; living on weak tea and tonics; 
neglecting her work in the parish. A melancholy busi- 
ness," he said, with a wag of the head. 

Robin looked up. Her lips parted a little. For the 
first time in her life she seemed to hold a stake with Julia 
Bayly. The captain in his obtuse man's way was parad- 
ing this poor garment of sentiment. He was beginning 
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to talk of Mr. Quirk's sudden indifference to his youngest 
daughter. 

"Confound it," he said testily. "I can't call the fellow 
out. I can't even drum him out of the parish. You're a 
churchwarden, Faigence. What do you advise me to do? 
It's hardly a matter I can discuss with Lamzed." 

"You couldn't mention it to Lamzed," cried Robin with 
an intensity bom of her own heart affair — of richer stuff, 
perhaps, but from the same loom. 

"Such a difficulty could never have arisen when I was 
young," said Mrs. Brilliant severely, fingering her men 
as they stood on the points — eager to begin her game and 
slightly scornful of neglected Julia. "In my time a young 
woman gave a young man no encouragement until he had 
declared himself and was so compromised that honour 
positively forbade a withdrawal." 

"The thing is," returned the captain, dragging his fierce 
white moustache and skilfully avoiding all delicate dissec- 
tion, "what are we to do now? The girl won't take her 
food." 

"Gentian is a good thing for the appetite. I've a recipe 
somewhere for gentian tonic ; it was Mrs. Gabb's. But I 
don't quite gather what Mr. Quirk has done." 

"It's what he hasn't done," explained the aggrieved 
captain. "With all her activity in the parish, he ought 
to have proposed a year back. Not that / want him for 
Julia — ^a fellow who takes in a Liberal newspaper." 

It was one of the captain's peculiarities to be rich in 
democratic ideas but rigid in Tory policy. His family 
candour was creating an uncomfortable atmosphere. 
Julia's devotion to Mr. Quirk was the local joke, but a 
vision of her on tea and tonics inspired sympathy. Mrs. 
Brilliant said briskly : 

"We must have our game, Captain Bayly. Tell Kate 
to give her sister warm rum and milk before breakfast. 
I've known that to have a marvellous effect. You observe 
I've thrown two fives." 

"We can talk business now," said Robin softly and 
rising. 

Mrs. Brilliant observed her progress to the door, the 
ready following of Loten, with approval. The two young 
people would probably settle affairs to-night. This was 
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a love affair in which she had a deep interest. With the 
desperate endeavour of Julia Bayly she had no patience. 
A woman who had married young, and in Mrs. Brilliant's 
day all nice girls married young, could not be expected to 
have much sympathy with an aspiring spinster of two and 
thirty. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE LIE 

The moment of decision had come ! To each of them 
it meant so much — ^had been approached by winding ways. 
It meant the comer-stone of two lives. Yet, in the human 
way, neither of them could quite stretch up to the inten- 
sity of the occasion. Anticipation had been too anxious. 

Robin fretfully blamed their period for this lack of 
heroic atmosphere. What could one do in such a mate- 
rial age? What could one feel? The world was so 
cynical, too level-headed. Directly one felt very deeply, 
one began to laugh ; to look for the amusing side. Depth 
had been completely slaughtered by the strain for humour. 

Loten blamed her whimsicality for all their emotional 
difficulties. He showed his condemnation in his face, al- 
though he followed her with sheep-like docility from room 
to room. She could decide on no spot in which their 
conversation should take place — had not yet found the 
spot. She walked across rooms sparsely lighted and with 
dying fires. The atmosphere, sweet and mouldy, of an 
old house stole up the nostril. She went across the hall 
with its coloured windows and its grim-visaged walls of 
oak. She led him into her own room — the Empire-room 
of damask and gilt. 

**Sit down," said Loten, with tender impatience. "There 
is a good fire here." 

She drew a hand over her eyes. 

'There is too much colour. I want quaker tints. 
Colour means to me wicked things. Come to the gal- 
lery." 

"Wicked things! Quaker tints!" he repeated intoler- 
antly. 

She looked fleetly back at him over her shoulder. In 
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that brief look she mastered the complete, complex sum 
of him : all the emotional points of doubt and desire which 
had affected him for weeks — ^the complacent desire of him 
now. 

"I don't ask you to understand," she said at last. "But 
I ache all over for darkness and silence — a world of my 
own, quite empty, that I can fill — ^with nothing. Come 
upstairs to the gallery." 

He looked at her. His lips parted under the handsome 
fair moustache that she half resented — as giving him a 
modem foppishness. He seemed about to speak. She 
smiled and then faintly shivered. The fear did come to 
her that he was going to include her among the victims 
of influenza, and she wondered how she would be able to 
endure and combat such a tame attempt at her solution. 
That winter there was quite a panic in Wetherfold, and 
every unaccountable twinge or mood was ascribed to the 
prevailing scourge. However, his lips closed again with- 
out one word. They ascended the broad easy stairs, pol- 
ished by time, by housemaids rigorously trained on the 
old model, by passing feet. Loten showed astonishment, 
irritability and utter non-comprehension of an attitude 
that connected tints with morality. All that he showed 
Robin saw, and she sadly reflected that he had begun to 
deal in moods with her. The day was gone when he had 
but one— of affinity. 

The gallery was long and bare. On one side were un- 
curtained windows. Through them the lofty hills looked 
very calmly and all the wonder of the moony night de- 
clared itself. The virgin-clear sparkle of winter showed 
in the sky. Winter, too, was in the room, where the wood 
was so sadly dim and untended. The gallery was seldom 
used, and the daily fire was lighted more for the well- 
being of family pictures and furniture than for human 
warming. 

Flat on their wall, and staring through at a world which 
they never more would tread, were the dead Brilliants — 
row upon row of ancestors, each portrait bearing the 
mark of its period : so that there was a pathetic strength 
about the Charles I. ancestress who had lost son, husband 
and brother by the axe, and a coquettish levity about the 
lady of the second George, with her elaborate structure of 
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powdered hair, her little pointed waist and absurdly swell- 
ing hoop. 

Robin looked partially on these dead ones of her fam- 
ily: men and women, simpering, pensive or stem; men 
and women who had set the seal of a nose, an eyebrow or 
a finger-nail on that descendant who stood suddenly in 
their midst on the floor of the rarely frequented room. 

Candles in a brass stand burned on a table set in one 
of the windows. Two chairs were close beside it ; chairs 
quite eloquent in their placing — as if two figures had 
hurriedly risen from a conference. 

She and Loten sat down, in the long-reaching room 
that seemed so narrow, that seemed to be pressed on the 
inner side by the rows of faces, on the outer, by solemn, 
moon-crested hills. 

"Now!" said Robin, with a shrug and a lifting of the 
hands, a movement of the head meant to be gay. "What 
is it? Which tenant farmer is complaining? What par- 
ticular cottage threatens to tumble? Things must re- 
main as they are. I can't afford a model estate, and if 
I could, would not deface Wetherfold with modem Gothic 
cottages or the Swiss chalet." 

Her attempt at archness was a travesty of what had 
once been piquant. Loten suffered the inevitable disgust 
inspired by the revival of a discarded thing. She looked 
from his face to the wall ; along the line of pictured flesh 
and blood, at faces of a type dead as the costumes worn, 
yet faces behind which her own seemed to bob. 

What lay behind the smiling eyes of those dead women ? 
She looked, mutely trying to look through, making her- 
self believe that behind there must be something more 
than canvas. 

She had a right to family advice. How pitiful it was 
— the way she stood alone I If they could step and speak, 
these ancestors, they would whisper valour, guilt on a 
noble scale. She revolted at the flimsiness of her poor 
plan for victory over Celia. But nothing more gaudily 
triumphant was possible. The mad desire of the world 
for mechanism, for haste, had killed deliberation, made an 
end of all grandeur. 

"Robin, the time for all banter is past. We are man 
and woman. You have kept me for many months in un- 
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certainty; lately you have avoided me. You make me 
look a fool; no man cares for that. The very servants 
smirk and grin when they tell me you have gone out, or 
are not well, or simply that you cannot see me. Is it fair 
treatment?" 

By his direct speech he deprived her of the cunning 
fencing weapon. By it he calmed and even frightened 
her. She did not dare parry such true, such sane aflFec- 
tion. His face inspired in her a steadiness. She now 
began to earnestly love him. Roots never to be dragged 
up had struck in her heart. To attain this stage she had 
run through every emotion — vanity gratified, fierce 
jealousy and struggle: all the feelings, great and little, 
elementary and maddeningly complex, which make up the 
sum of true mating. Down within her there seemed to 
speak a voice, very cold and quite sensible. It said that 
she had invested the whole matter with too much fanciful- 
ness. It assured her that her course was plain ; her atti- 
tude quite justifiable. She dismissed that responsibility 
for Celiacs future on which the purple shapes in the wood 
had insisted. She turned a little round in the chair, with 
her back to the portraits. Those languishing eyes and 
stretched mouths simply struck her on the fantastic side. 
She looked out steadily at the calm hills. 

Loten touched her hands. His forefinger ran caress- 
ingly from knuckle to wrist. 

"Dearest Robin, don't play with happiness. We love 
each other. That is certain. That is enough." 

He broke off, with the nervous impulse of a woman; 
afraid that she might by some curious lapse of tact strike 
him at this moment with flippant denial- But she never 
spoke. He was only stirred by the suddenly tender curve 
of her mouth, by a slight delicious movement of her — 
running right through, starting from nowhere, not to be 
localized, mysterious in origin like a cat's purr. 

"It is not often that things turn out so well in mar- 
riage," he went on serenely. "We were designed for 
each other. It has been for more than one generation a 
dear ambition on both sides — chappy, honourable marriage 
between a Brilliant and a Faigence." 

"I — I object to a thing that is so completely settled." 
She said it for the sake of speech, because he seemed to 
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wait, because she could think of nothing that would 
smoothly carry the conversation on. 

Loten's finger strayed more tenderly. A light, not 
from the round moon, flared across his face. 

"And that is why you have made such a stout fight? 
Dear Robin, sometimes things will happen so— true love 
with comfortable conditions." 

She gravely looked up at him. 

"That is not why I fight," she said slowly. 

He looked at her questioningly, wondering if she knew 
— wondering if Celia, woman-like, had found the burden 
of silence too heavy on her. 

"All fight is over," he insisted, "but there is one little 
thing I should like to make clear. I want to tell you an 
— ^an episode." 

An episode! She lifted, heart, head and brow. He 
could use that slight word — ^an episode ! 

"You are sure it will interest me ?" 

"It is due to you." 

Many a time he had planned it all out — ^this admission, 
this bald telling of the thin-speared romance that had 
sprouted in Paris. His struggle had been severe. But 
he had at last settled things to his own satisfaction. His 
conscience had assured him, or rather, he had assured his 
conscience, that the path of honour led to Robin, and also 
that honour demanded Robin should be told everything. 

As briefly as he could, he gave the story of his life in 
Mrs. Haylock's boarding-house and of his illness. 

"And Celia nursed you?" 

"No. Her mother did, kind good soul. Celia ran in 
and out." 

He went on talking, filling in all the details, so that, 
added to Celiacs tempestuous burst in the wood it made 
a complete history. He told, with something of pride, 
how he had sealed Celia's lips — for the sake of her social 
position in Wetherfold. He had an uncomfortable con- 
sciousness, although Robin's eyes had turned back to the 
majestic hills, that she was not hoodwinked by this bit of 
masculine policy. 

"You both carried it off very well," she said at last, in 
level tones painfully attained. "No one would have sus- 
pected. And you — you never met alone?" 
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She waited, hoping that he would lie. She wanted him 
to lie. 

"We have met more than once. It was necessary. I' 
was very angry with her for coming here. She is a silly, 
devoted little thing." 

His lip softened — for Celia. Robin, jealously watch- 
ing, could have dragged it. 

"Some girls — and she is one" — ^he continued, "will 
never take a flirtation at its true value." 

"Flirtation is an empty word to me." 

"To you — yes," he looked at her with the reverence that 
she roused in him. 

Robin remained silent. Loten, looking nervously about 
the dimly lighted room, cursed the family portraits for 
their speaking eyes. 

"I must tell her that I am going to marry you," he 
continued. "That will wind up everything." 

"Superb confidence on your part." 

"Robin, don't. We both knew, directly you came into 
the drawing-room this afternoon, that the time for squar- 
ing up had come." 

"A commercial simile." 

"Forgive me. I'm only anxious to make you really 
practical for one short interview. I want a business-like 
*yes' from you. To me you are becoming more and more 
of an adorable puzzle. Unless I catch you soon I shall 
one morning find my love gone and something evanescent 
in her place." 

"A dewdrop ! — a little hand-heap of rose-leaves ! That 
is very pretty of you, Loten. But before I say the word 
you wish, are you sure?" 

"Of what?" 

"Your preference. Do you remember once before how 
she led you away from me ?" 

"I remember." She could tell by his look and voice 
the occasion had been as filled with subtleties for him as 
for her. 

"It might happen again." 

"Never." 

"In any case, she has — or thinks she has — z certain 
claim on you. How would she take our marriage? Am 
I business-like enough now ?" 
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''She has no daim on me/' he said stoutly — so stoutly 
that he betrayed his inward doubt. 

"Not the slightest claim/' he repeated, with variation 
and even greater stoutness. "What rig^t has she to ex- 
pect — an3rSiing ?" 

He looked at Robin. He was coldly touched by an ice- 
finger of the uncanny. Her face was all white and quiver- 
ing, flecked by rival lights of moon and candles. She 
displayed herself — as a wild creature, not of this age — 
a creature dragged by the possession of qualities for which 
her period had no use. 

"Are you quite sure of that?" 

"What do you mean?" 

"Nothing. I am in the dark. You have the key. But 
— are you sure?" 

"I think I am — ^at least," he said slowly, "it has taken 
me many weeks. She can have no claim on me." 

He said it again — again with the merest, most tmim- 
portant variation — ^again, so stoutly angry at a doubt that 
would assert itself. 

There was a pause. It was one of those pauses which 
fill a room with something more noisy than many words, 
a clamour of feeling not to be silenced. Rows of eyes, 
almost all blue and pale, mocked and marvelled from the 
inner wall : without, the moon passed above the hills. 

"I want to do the right thing/' he blurted out at last. 
"It's bothered me for a long time— ever since she came 
back. I have kept away from you. Directly I made up 
my mind you took to keeping away from me. What shall 
I do — as a man of honour?" 

"What shall you do?" she cleaved the heavy silence of 
the room by her frank voice of utter amazement. 

"Celia has been looking very ill lately/' Loten con- 
tinued, running on with his own thoughts. "If I thought 
that an)rthing 1 have said or done 

"Yes?" 

"You know what I mean dear/' he blundered on, eager 
and embarrassed, with his sudden old impulse. "It is 
horribly awkward. I don't know what to be at for the 
best, and I also know well enough" — ^he looked up sud- 
denly and caught the look on her face — "that it isn't fair 
to speak to you like this, but — what shall I do? Advise 
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me. Everything I decide on seems wrong. I know I 
must sound like a fool and a coxcomb, but — ^Robin, my 
darling — ^you'll let me call you that to-night— on the side 
of preference there isn't any question. You are the one 
wife in the world for me." 

He held her and they looked a long look— eye sinking 
into the ardent depth of eye. He so pleased her — ^by his 
simple candour^ by his assurance, by his early use of the 
word wife. 

*'But I would marry Celia if I thought that her happi- 
ness depended on it. Marriage must have its root in 
honour. What shall I do?" 

"How can I tell you?" she demanded, coldly drawing 
away her hand and sitting bolt upright in the oak chair 
that was so sturdy in the legs and so straight in the back 
— a thing made long ago by a man with no foresight of 
modem indulgence. She looked away from him, turning 
her face, all twitching and red, fair to the hills, showing 
to the hills the secret of her eyes. 

"I am in your hands," he said, awkwardly picking with 
his fingers at the first thing presenting itself — ^a worn tag 
of velvet on the arm of the companion-chair in which he 
sat. 

"You can't trust my hands." 

She looked across, conveyed to him through the me- 
dium of eyes all that fire which a cold tongue refrained 
from. The look assured him, filled him with satisfaction 
and delight. But he beat back the return glance and 
grounded himself firmly in honourable debate. 

"You always pull me up to a high standard," he said. 
"You can advise without prejudice." 

She was uplifted by his belief in her; abased also, be- 
cause she knew her own brain. She was so emotionally 
alert that she saw also the extravagance of the position, 
the masculine conceit of it, the charming humour, all the 
things that he, a man and in a dilemma, could not see. 
She looked at him — a new, stealthy slant in her eye. 

"We are wasting time and feeling on — on a matter that 
doesn't deserve it," she said, speaking with a quick, thin 
patter of the words — speaking in a hurried, hushed way, 
with a mouth towards him and away from the pictures. 
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"But it does deserve every consideration — from a man," 
he insisted, primly conscientious. 

"And from a Brilliant, who is, according to you, some- 
thing even more exquisitely honourable than a man," she 
reminded him with a rare sneer: it made her unworthy, 
startlingly like all other women. "But Celial My dear 
Loten, she is only amusing herself with you. Do you 
take all games so seriously ?" 

She smiled — of the mouth. She spoke with a lightly 
tipped tongue. Her locked hands fell in the hollow of 
her lap. 

She waited for Loten's straightening of the back, for 
his indignant scowl. At the most supreme moments 
these men never forget that intangible something of 
dignity. 

"I don't understand you, Robin." 

The ludicrous stiffness of him I The condemnation 
and dignity he put, for the first time, into her boy's name ! 

"Wetherfold will talk— and Mrs. Vamdell of all 
Wetherfold." 

"You are not going to bring that woman in — ^now !" he 
exclaimed squeamishly. 

"I must, with others less worthy, Mr. Quirk, for in- 
stance." 

"Quirk !" — ^he gave the word that scorn which men use 
to another man who somehow strikes the sex as contemp- 
tible. "And Julia Bayly, I suppose. We heard enough 
of that downstairs. I'll go and shake the fellow into 
matrimony. Julia's flirtation gets on my nerves." 

"It is not like you to be nervous. You may shake Mr. 
Quirk, but he will not fall in the direction you wish. He 
proposes to marry Celia." 

Loten's jaw dropped. His face took on a heavy square- 
ness. He was touched in his tenderest. It had become 
one of his articles of faith to believe that Celia pined for 
him. He stared at Robin — ^at the white twitching face, 
so firm, so far back on the chair, that it appeared to be 
hung on ancient oak. 

She met the stare. There was more volume in their 
mutual eyes than ever before. By the look on his face 
she knew that Celia's influence was alive yet — ^knew that 
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her own possession, so triumphant at the moment if she 
choose, and if only she might dare, was not completely 
assured. What if Celia, at this instant, could have burst 
into the gallery! She would have drawn Loten by her 
helplessness. He loved weakness — was flattered by such 
softly questioning eyes; by a tongue that always asked 
advice. 

But Celia was safe in Eccleston Street. Eccleston 
Street ! Eccleston Street ! She was saying it over very 
wonderingly to herself, lips moving, eyes vague. It 
seemed so strange a combination of words, so untrans- 
latable, so full of hints that tantalized. She nearly whis- 
pered to Loten, "What is the meaning of Eccleston?" 

** Nonsense!" he said at last, thinking of Celia and the 
clergyman : a stupid word, but those are the very words 
that fill our great emotional chasms. 

"It seems to me so fitting," she persisted. "They are 
quite suitable ; a clergyman's wife, whatever in theory she 
should be, in practice is often the mcfst frivolous woman 
in the parish — while she is young : in age she becomes its 
prudish terror." 

"How long did it take Mrs. Vamdell to evolve that?" 

"How forcibly you dislike her! She invented it for 
the occasion. ' She knows of Mr. Quirk's passion " 

"Quirk! Passion!" 

"No one else does. But Celia told " 

"It is not true," he broke out roughly, looking through 
the window ; at the moments of perplexity they each con- 
sulted that mystic chain of hills — Sussex hills that girdle ; 
that run white round the sea; that hang over the little 
valleys. 

Then he did not wish it to be true ! How complex was 
man, after all! Man was something more than a big 
simple creature; he too had his waverings, his half de- 
cisions, his nervous flutter and odd fancy. 

"It is not true," he repeated, vigorously insisting it to 
the hills. 

Robin could see that a thread of memories passed 
through his head — could see that, in this moment she was 
ignored. The passion and jealousy of her almost rose in 
a scream. 

"It is perfectly true," she said, wrapping all her tumult 
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in this calm, judicial tone. "Celia told me so herself — ^in 
deepest confidence. Remember that." 

"Celia gave you her confidence !" 

"Perhaps I do her a wrong in betraying it. But you 
made me judge, remember. I must weigh the facts of 
the case. She told me all, exposed her inner working. 
She said — her own phrase — ^that she had played you off 
against Mr. Quirk — for diplomatic reasons. She said 
that sometimes a second admirer will create decision in a 
first. Mrs. Haylock thinks that men are like children; 
when they think they can't have a thing they always want 
it." 

"Never mind what Mrs. Haylock thinks," he called out 
pettishly. 

"Poor Julia " 

"In Heaven's name, Robin, let us drop them all," he 
besought, sore with this sudden stripping from him of 
complacent sentiment, sad with delicate memories of 
Paris. 

He loved Robin ; admired and exalted her — ^but he re- 
served Celia. A man likes an understudy in love. He 
was so acutely honourable; he had even evoked a Bril- 
liant's finer sense of the matter; yet he had constantly 
soothed himself by the reflection of Celia's hopeless at- 
tachment. Her piteous, ghost-white face had ministered 
to his vanity. "Poor little Celia! Good little Celia!" 
These had been his mental phrases for her. It was gall- 
ing to substitute "Sly little Celia! Most astute Celia!" 
It was even more galling to think of her as Celia Quirk. 
He'd get that fellow kicked out of the parish. 

"She told me in confidence, I tell you. Do you want 
my decision now?" 

"I'll decide for myself." 

He stood up; stood over. The delightful sense came 
to her of being ruled. She looked up, at his look down 
— a completely satisfying attitude. He was not distracted 
by the riddle in her eyes. He was only drawn by her as 
she always drew him — upward. So close to her the af- 
fair with Celia seemed thin, even vulgar — seemed a long 
time past. His impulsive idea of marriage as restitution 
suddenly became quixotic. There was artful design in 
Celia's appearance in Wetherfold. Everything of Celia 
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was wrong. He covered her with a complete garment of 
disapproval. 

"Let us think only of ourselves." He dropped into the 
chair again, conscious of the romantic calm which to his 
fancy always encircled Robin. She and her ancient house 
were instantly his world. There was nothing beyond or 
behind it. He breathed her fine atmosphere of regretful 
sentiment. 

"Let us think only of ourselves. I was a fool, a brute, 
to drag in — ^any one. It was an irreverence." 

He put a bold hand on the blue waist. 

"Ourselves," he whispered, deeply earnest and making 
it, in his passionate desire and last decision, singular. 

Oneself! Yes! Already, he felt that he and Robin 
were one. Her world was his. 

"Give me that one word. Look away from the window 
— ^at me. I hate those hills. They take so much of you." 

"I — I can look at nothing else," she said brokenly, let- 
ting her head fall. "I'm not well— ciot real. Do you 
understand? I don't seem to care, and yet — I care so 
much." 

"Then— yes?" 

"I can't. But, Loten" — she suddenly held him as he 
angrily made to move — "you may be sure. Is that enough 
— for now ?" 

"It is the same," he whispered triumphantly, "for al- 
ways." 

"But I don't wish it to be. I don't wish to-night — ^to 
settle." 

"I insist that it shall. How do I know what your mood 
will be to-morrow?" 

"You are hard." 

"I am desperate. Think of the days when I've been 
turned away from your door." 

"If I^/ioM/dsay it? What then?" 

"A kiss — from your lips. A word — in Mrs. Brilliant's 
ear," he returned earnestly, adding, with one of his prac- 
tical touches that she fastidiously shrank from. "And a 
word to all Wetherfold, through the medium of Captain 
Bayly — he won't be gone yet." 

"I— I can't," she repeated. 

"It's not so difficult," he told her ruefully, looking fool- 
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ish enough. On his face strong emotions were playing, 
one ready to step into the place of another : the savageness 
of tenderness or the kin savageness of wrath. 

"I don't deserve love," she said tragically — sl tragedy 
that struck him as strained. "I'm not fit. Sometimes 
Vm amazed at my own wickedness. Do I talk and look 
nonsense? Don't be cross. Don't be so insistent. One 
really needs daylight— or at least the full candlelight and 
all the mirrors of the drawing-room — for finality. Ac- 
ceptance — in form — is a sort of legal document. This 
place" — she glanced round nervously at the many faces — 
**is so unreal. We do not seem alone. And — and I have 
always had a fancy for a proposal in a garden." 

"You have had it in many places," he said half sulkily, 
recalling his several attempts to net her. 

"Indulge me, Loten. It is almost a last fancy. Wives 
are not allowed them." 

The word wives fastened and encouraged him. It was 
almost more than the word "yes," although it did not 
carry such outward expression. 

"What is it you want, Robin?" 

"Only a better moment, an occasion when my mood 
keeps pace with my desire. A little longer wait. What 
does that matter, now that you have certainty ?" 

"But if I have certainty," he persisted, "why can I not 
have the one word that " 

"I'm afraid of the word !" she told him. 

He stared at all the pallor and rack of her strange face. 

She was standing, and he rose too. The moment was 
strained and formless. Robin had dragged him into the 
turmoil of her own excitement. He throbbed and bounded 
with something more than love of her, but why he could 
not tell. He took her hands. It seemed a sad moment 
— not of parting, not of putting off, but of something else, 
felt but not to be defined. 

"I'll wait," he said at last. "For how long?" 

"Not one moment longer than I can help. Don't bind 
me to more than that to-night. Oh, how good you are — 
and patient! You — you don't go away — cross?" 

"Disappointed," he admitted. "Are you ready to come 
downstairs?" 
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She seemed to shrink back into the length of the bare 
room. 

"I won't come just now. Go down without me. Make 
any excuse." 

"Robin, what is the meaning " 

"There's never any meaning to a woman's mood. I 
mean, it is always trivial. It is nothing. You would 
laugh if you knew and so should I — if I knew. I want 
to be alone." 

By the intensity of her word and look she at last drove 
into him the disconcerting knowledge that they had 
reached at that painful stage of the interview when an ac- 
cepted presence becomes a torture — like music carried to 
that sound and time when all but sweetness is out of it 
and only persistent jangle maddens the forced listener. 

"I'll go," he said simply, walking to the stair-head. 

She looked at his retreat; then, just at the turn of the 
stair, followed him. She leaned over. Again her face 
seemed to hang on old wood cunningly carved. The 
moon caught the colour and shine of her blue dress and 
drew it through its beams until it became merely part of 
the light that lay on the floor and mounted green on the 
walls. Her white sharp face was all of her. 

"Loten!" 

He was instantly back, but she as instantly moved to 
bar the way of return. She seemed to have annexed the 
gallery — for the wild riot of her emotions. 

"One more promise — this. You won't leave Wether- 
fold, even for a day, for half a day, until, until " 

"You say it?" 

She nodded. "Yes" had such a supreme meaning for 
her that she could not bend it to common affirmative. 
When next she said it, that simple word, so hardly 
worked, it must carry with it everything that spelt the 
success of her future. 

"I'll promise. You mustn't make me wait long. I 
shall come to-morrow. You will be yourself after a 
night's rest," he said lightly, yet staring at her, doubting 
against himself such wonderful efficacy of slumber. 

"If to-morrow I cannot see you, don't be hurt or cross. 
And you won't leave Wetherfold. Promise." 
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"Everything and all," he returned with confused gen- 
erosity. "Let nothing worry you. Good-bye. You 
won't stay here long?" 

"A very little while. I'll go to bed and sleep— and 
wake up real." 

The face lifted. By the rustle on the boards he guessed 
she had crossed to a window. He went downstairs, a 
dozen feelings warring within him. He began to see that 
man could never hope to understand woman. But his 
love was so strong that he never shrank from the respon- 
sibility of taking to himself for life — ^this constant riddle. 
The most he felt was pity and most of all he remembered 
her childish use of the word "cross." It seemed so elo- 
quent of her weakness. 

When she was quite alone in the gallery she was bewil- 
dered and scared by the fulness of it. The portraits 
stepped down and hustled her — ^honourable ancestors who 
had listened to her lie. 

She went up to her bedroom. Herington was softly 
moving, arranging comforts for the night. The digni- 
fied grandeur of the room, with its satinwood furniture, 
its dressing table with many drawers on which stood the 
elaborate inlaid mirror ; the downiness of her bed, which 
Herington was patting and smoothing as she turned the 
sheet from the pillows — ^all this effect struck her with re- 
morse. She jumbled externals with inward tumult — 
contrasting all this luxury for her lulling with Celia's 
utter dejection in the lonely wood ; it seemed to her that 
Celia must be in the wood still. 

She dismissed the maid, with some message of a head- 
ache, to Mrs. Brilliant. Directly she was alone she threw 
herself, dressed and heavy, on the bed and fell asleep. 

She awoke in the iron light of a wintry morning. Out- 
side were the familiar early sounds of men tending the 
animals. She awoke and remembered. Her excess of 
last night took on the mean, astonishing shape of morn- 
ing. That is so with excesses. 

A lie I She had told a lie I It seemed a dreadful word, 
that— /*^. It was worse than murder, than theft, than 
any of the crimes provided for in the statute-book. It 
expressed some subtle, utterly villainous sin, so rare, so 
black, that no judicial provision had been made for it. 
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A lie i And how badly she had told it I What a trans- 
parent fabric of deceit! There was hope in this. She 
had displayed the utter bungling of the amateur. 

A lie ! She would not dare, for a long time, to walk 
in the gallery. She could not face those ancestors, all 
of a splendid age, some with a secret record of splendid 
sins. 

A lie I But how necessary it had been I She had killed 
Celiacs influence ; she had dug out the root of Loten's de- 
sire. It had been so necessary, not only for the chaining 
but for the clearing of him. She forbore to accept a heart 
with one unswept comer. 

She undressed hurriedly, afraid of being found in that 
unkempt state. Directly she stretched in the bed she fell 
asleep again. She was awakened by the interposition of 
a black figure before the sun that streamed through the 
window. The jolly, superficial sun again! How she 
hated it! 

"I came in once before, Miss Robin," said Herington 
softly, "but you was asleep. Mr. Loten's just bin. I 
told him " 

"What did you tell him?" She sprang up on both 
elbows. 

"That I hadn't the heart to wake you. I said may be 
you'd see him to-morrow." 

To-morrow! Directly she woke, and before she was 
alert enough even to recognize Herington, the whole scene 
of last night had coloured gaudily on her brain. She re- 
membered every little thing with acutest remembrance; 
and, in tfie refreshing morning ray, she had scorned her- 
self for exaggeration, for spending tragic mood waste- 
fully. But — ^to-morrow ! It recalled all the weeks of her 
miserable wavering; the many times she had fled from 
Loten, because she meant to lie and could not bring her- 
self to do it. To-morrow! She had thought herself 
cured, and, like a sick person who tries to stand on feet 
long helpless, she found her mistake. 

She would see Loten to-morrow. She must certainly 
see him — to-morrow. Would there ever be a to-morrow ? 
Wasn't it merely a subtle, a mischievous, an evil succes- 
sion of potent letters? Did it mean any more than that 
Other baleful combination — ^Eccleston ? 
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"I feel very stupid," she said, looking up at Liza Her- 
ington's red country face ; "I won't get up yet." 

She rolled round in the bed. The bed ! Refuge for all 
that are heavy with guilt, sickness or sorrow. The bed 
that shut her in securely, that kept back perplexities. She 
rolled over, wearily closing her eyes. 

And Celia crossed them; Celia, all huddled and comic 
and dejected, like a scarecrow that the wind and rain have 
had a way with. Celia bereft of grace by the very abject 
hopelessness of her; Celia desolate, in the wonderful 
scoop of the wood — ^that secret, inner clearing, which held 
all the ghostly awe of winter. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE SONG 

"Here's Philadelphy, Miss Robin," said Herington, 
losing for one moment a little of her demure lack of ex- 
pression — ^that carefully cultivated woodenness which is 
the test of a good English servant. "She's at the back 
door. We can't get her to step in." 

Herington's eyes were roundly wide; her hard red 
cheeks appeared to puff with excitement ; evidently Phila- 
delphia had been garrulous as she stood at the back door. 
She had in fact come up to Great Fanne to say that her 
mother was dying. In all extremity the villagers came 
to Great Fanne. This clinging demand was Robin's pride 
and tender solace. 

Mrs. Wass at last was dying. Wetherfold hung 
breathlessly on those slow breaths of hers. Liza Her- 
ington looked with her bead brown eyes on her mistress 
and said impressively, as if the connection had suddenly 
reached up to distinction. 

"She's my father's cousin, Miss, on the mother's side." 

For many years the poor health of Mrs. Albert Wass 
had been a topic which supported conversation at those 
awkward moments when it threatened to ignominiously 
topple. Even in that state of life which old Wetherfold 
called "gentry" and young Wetherfold resented for its 
very existence, Mrs. Wass was occasionally evoked at 
afternoon calls. Her greed, her candid criticism and great 
expectations of charity ; her tyranny over Philadelphia, the 
extraordinary sentiment she had aroused in William 
Blackaby, her delight in the Song of Solomon, and the 
rivalry as local invalids existing between her and Mrs. 
Bridger — ^all these were a pleasing variant on jam-making 
and the increasing difficulty of getting labour either for 
the kitchen or the garden. 
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"I'll come down, Herington." 

Robin went through the house and into the kitchen. 
It instantly blew out at her a comfortable smell of clear 
fire and merrily baking cakes. The old domestic peace 
and cleanliness of the kitchen made it a pleasant chamber. 
It was so generous in space and in outer attendant rooms. 
It had none of the meanness of new quarters, which are so 
often packed out of sight. This kitchen took the right- 
ful, considerable place in the grey pile of the house. It 
dated from a time of huge hospitality and appetite. 
Above the wide hearth, filled in now by a modem kitch- 
ener, rose a mantel of oak, carved and panelled. Beneath 
the lead-paned window was the stout oak table on trestles, 
with a joint-stool at each end and a long form on one side. 
Copper pots and pans, a line of dish-covers flashing on the 
wall, spoke the notable housekeeper. 

Robin crossed. The servants each met her by a shy, 
kind eye. They had seen her grow up. At Great Fanne, 
servants rarely left. If one married — ^and this was con- 
sidered by Mrs. Brilliant as a slight impertinence — she 
was replaced by some other village girl, reared like the 
rest in the belief of Great Fanne as a coveted place of good 
service. Eliza Lovely had been parlour-maid before she 
became mistress of the White Hart. Mrs. Brilliant had 
roundly scolded both her and the bridegroom — had started 
them with a handsome service of house linen and now con- 
descended to manage Eliza's baby for her. 

The rambling old house, alone and arrogant on its hill, 
the village, deferential, lying at its foot, the servants 
serving so capably within its walls — all this majesty of 
solitude and devotion had spoiled Robin. She had 
grown up with the charming assurance of some woman 
bom a queen — ^had taken Loten's homage as simply due : 
Celia represented the astonishing insolence of a republican 
person. 

Philadelphia was standing just without, in the flagged 
courtyard. Again it was a sunny moming. Through 
the archway, greened with ivy, the formal beds of the 
kitchen garden could be seen stretching away in warm 
yellow light. The square enclosure of the old yard was 
dark. Narrow windows of unused rooms rose on every 
side and across the dusty glass ivy stretched many a 
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twisted finger. There were rooms at Great Fanne which 
had been closed for years ; on the boards, dust and the free 
scamper of rats ; against the walls, mouldy household 
plenishings long discarded. 

It really was a delightful morning; Robin slowly 
relented to the sun. It brought with it all the bustle that 
spring dragged a month forward, only to be presently 
with roughness thrust back. In the kitchen the cook's 
voice seemed more smartly bustling than usual, and the 
feet of the other maids skimmed across the grey flags of 
the floor. 

"Dr. Vamdell says," breathed Philadelphia, in the 
hushed voice for such an occasion, "that pore mother can't 
last the day out." 

"Shall I come?" 

"She said I was ter bring you, Miss." 

Robin could well imagine this final state of autocracy. 

She said quickly, "Wait one moment while I put on 
my things and speak to Mrs. Brilliant. Why don't you 
go into the kitchen and sit down I Cook shall give you 
some lunch. It is a long walk up the hill from the vil- 
lage." 

"No, thank you. Miss Robin." 

Philadelphia remained outside alone, her shoulder to 
the wall and her eyes, heavy with tears and watching, on 
the stones. She seemed to feel the fancy which is so rare 
and so unexpected in her class, that she was set apart this 
morning: Death in his swoop to her mother had coldly 
fanned her. 

Mrs. Brilliant was still in bed. She heard of Mrs. 
Wass's condition with awe — ^accorded the news that re- 
spectful attention which age shows death. Robin fancied 
there was a terror in her mild old blue eye. 

"If I'm not back to lunch you won't wait or worry," 
she said, bending over her in farewell. 

"Very well, dear. If you are not back before dusk 
Herington shall fetch you." 

Robin and Philadelphia walked away in the sun, 
passing through the archway of the yard and crossing the 
kitchen garden. This was a shorter way to the village 
than going down the avenue. Along the road the hedges 
were vivid with pin prick spots of breaking bud and yellow 
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catkins swung. Wetherfold bells began to ring. It was 
so joyous a morning that Robin might have fancied they 
simply rounded off beginning spring had it not been for 
the sudden droop of Philadelphia. 

"Them's for Gabriel," she said," looking up and then 
more quickly down. "He's paid the ringers an' all. Him 
and Minnenetty drove ter church in the White Hart car- 
riage." 

"Oh, Philadelphia!" 

Robin turned impulsively round ; she stopped — so that 
they stood alone and breathing in the dry gay road, with 
the bells and the blue sky and the sheen of a cow's red 
flank above the hedge making them dizzy with colour and 
sound. Their eyes met. For the moment they were just 
two women, full of that supreme matter to woman — no 
more. Philadelphia allowed a little amazement to lighten 
the misery of her eyes— dull, under weighted lids. She, 
for the first time, suspected a kindred trial in Miss Robin. 
As for Robin herself, Gabriel's wedding-bells brought 
back to her the racking matter of love, all the lurid mem- 
ory of that agitated scene in the gallery with Loten. 

"He's makin' good money at the kimical works," 
confided Philadelphia piteously. "He g^ve me every 
chance. Miss Robin. An' we was ter hev had a nice new 
villa in the town, with a front parlour an' a porch. That 
Fell gell won't keep it tidy, no sense." 

"And you— you didn't?" 

"I couldn't," corrected Philadelphia, with the pathetic 
sharpness of a sorely tried person. "There was pore 
mother ter be thought on. She wouldn't leave Wether- 
fold an* he wouldn't wait. You can't expect thet o' men 
folk. Come on. Miss Robin, please. Them bells they — 
they sims ter gi' me the teeth-ache." 

They continued along the road in silence. Philadel- 
phia was thinking dolefully how spick she would have 
kept the small town parlour ; Robin was cast down by a 
sense of inferiority. Her intent decision with regard to 
Loten, her rough brushing away of Celia, how brutal this 
showed beside Philadelphia's sweet, matter-of-fact self- 
effacement ! 

Over the low stone wall which shut in the old work- 
house Mrs. Bridger was drawing water from the well. 
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The slam of the lid, her deep groan of remonstrance and 
suffering filled the bare garden as Philadelphia pushed 
open the gate and stood aside for her companion to 
pass in. 

Mrs. Bridger set down her pail and dropped her pretty 
curtsey when she saw Robin. Philadelphia hurried for- 
ward. 

"FU just see ef she's ready, Miss," she murmured as 
she skimmed away. 

"That gell," whispered Mrs. Bridger, with a cautious 
cock of the head and a confidential lip well puckered, "is 
wore out. Her blood's all turned to water; Vamdell told 
me that. She'll look like a corpse in her black." 

"Is Mrs. Vamdell here?" asked Robin, with her eye 
intent on the invalid's window, hung with a calico blind, 
darkened by the privet arbour. 

"No. She's gone up home to get a bit o' rest. And 
I'm goin' to lay down myself. We've watched all night, 
and Mrs. Margary she come in about five, and '11 come 
back when she's got her dinner on. Miss Julia's been 
down, but she ain't much good with her finicking ways," 
declared Mrs. Bridger bluntly. 

They walked together towards Mrs. Wass's door. The 
dressmaker had one hand to her side ; with the other she 
carried the brimming pail. 

"I misses Gabriel," she groaned at last. "He'd draw 
my water and chop my wood and all that. There's nobody 
now to do a hand's turn. My Johnny ain't big enough ; 
and as for William Blackaby, he's always about, but — " 
she minced and tossed — "his attentions, Miss Robin, is 
desired elsewhere." 

"Mother 'uU see you now, Miss," announced Philadel- 
phia, suddenly appearing, white and abject, in the dark 
framing of the door. 

Robin stepped over the ledge. Mrs. Wass's cottage 
was eloquent within of the greatest event of Mrs. 
Wass's life — ^her exit from it. 

The kitchen fire burned briskly ; the hobs were set about 
with little saucepans for invalid cookery. Robin recog- 
nized an empty basin on the table as belonging to Mrs. 
Vamdell and a plaid shawl on the wall recalled the com- 
fortable figure of Mrs. Margary. Indeed, the room, 
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usually so sparse in all its appointments, now seemed to 
stir with many things and people. The thin line of steam 
from the kettle-spout, the cheery tick of newly piled coals 
and the savoury smell proceeding from a tightly closed 
stewpan spoke of importance — of the awful, haunting ex- 
citement which gathers round a sick-bed. 

In the Windsor chair near the hearth Mrs. Pharo sat 
asleep, her chin buried in her breast; at her throat and 
waist a deplorabe lack of companionship in the hooks and 
the eyes. 

"She's been so kind," whispered Philadelphia, "but she 
do make the place in a muck. It's all pigs with Mrs. 
Pharo." 

She hurriedly cleared away some dirty spoons and 
plates; lifted an old metal pan from the white table. 
Then she opened the bedroom door. It was set down a 
step. The green reflection of the privet arch just without, 
the ghostly purity of starched dimity bed furniture made 
a cold light. 

Mrs. Wass lay in her bed with majesty. A company 
air pervaded her. The upper sheet was turned deeply 
over without a wrinkle. Her hands lay stiffly on it and 
the folds of the mangle still streaked her clean nightgown. 
She was looking through the window in a stony way while 
her lips moved constantly and without sound. 

"She ain't quite herself," said Philadelphia aloud; 
then, sinking to a whisper, she added, "Oh, don't it sim 
hard, Miss Robin, thet she should be took off sudden with 
the pemonia and her sech a sufferer these many years?" 

Mrs. Wass startled them before Robin had time to con- 
coct a lame answer of s)rmpathy. She spoke in her daily, 
fretful manner. 

"Set me up a bit on the pillers, Philadelphia." 

"Here's Miss Robin, mother." 

Mrs. Wass nodded her knowledge and her greeting in 
one weak jerk of the head. Robin sat down in that rush 
chair which for as many years as she could remember had 
stood at Mrs. Wass's bed-head for the seating of her«iany 
visitors. On the quilt the Bible lay open at the Psalms. 

"Shall I read? Can you bear it?" she asked softly, 
with an uncertain hand on the book. 

Mrs. Wass nodded. 
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"But not them," she objected querulously. "Mr. 
Quirk, he comes and reads 'un, but I stands by the Song, 
Miss Robin." 

At the foot of the bed poor Philadelphia was waiting, 
stupid and dazed. The sick woman looked up; the 
glaze cleared from her ardent maternal eye. 

"YouVe bin a good gell. There don't walk a better," 
she said. "There's summat I wants ter say while I 
thinks on it." 

Her voice failed. The two young women leaned over. 
Each word from a dying lip carries weight. 

"There's a per o' gloves in the bottom drawer wropped 
up in paper. I never wore 'un. Black kid gloves ; they'll 
save you buyin'. I'd alius a littler hand'n you ; but they'll 
ratch wi' wear." 

Philadelphia looked pale and startled. She gave a weak 
shudder and clenched her hand round the bed post. The 
very mention of black gloves brought forward the funeral 
— all that dreadful undercurrent of bustle which is indis- 
pensable. In the midst of her bereavement — of mother 
and lover — she involuntarily began to worry over funeral 
hospitality — ^to remember that, so soon as everjrthing was 
over, she must go up to Lamzed's for her mourning. 

"There's the layin' out things in the bottom drawer 
too," pursued Mrs. Wass relentlessly, beginning to look 
faintly excited, with difficulty turning her head to look 
at the oak chest. 

"Yes, mother." 

A smothered bustle through the door told of fresh arri- 
val. Philadelphia, jealous for her authority, stole out. 
She gave a last heartfelt look back at that mother in the 
bed— disfigured, so long a tyrant, and now departing. 

Mrs. Bridger and Mrs. Margary were in the kitchen. 
Mrs. Pharo had awakened. They began to whisper, while 
Philadelphia, stripped of all her beauty, stared hard at the 
geranium pots on the ledge, noticing minutely the begin- 
ning buds, each yellow leaf, the dust in the saucers and 
yet seeing nothing; feeling oddly that geraniums were 
strange plants, and not the familiar, red-blooming things 
that she struck from cuttings every autumn. 

"They've took word ter Willyam Blackab^. He's at 
Lesser Fanne. Muster Faigence hev give him constant 
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work on the farm," said Mrs. Pharo, in her fat slow voice, 
with her never-failing praise of Loten as a landlord. 
"How be she now, Philadelphy ?" 

"About the same, thank you, Mrs. Pharo." 

The girl looked around and then back, her dull eyes 
fixing on the plants. The three matrons exchanged 
glances and wise waggings of the head. Mrs. Bridger 
craned her neck to see into one of the pots on the hob and 
noting the remains of cornflour twisted round the spoon 
and began to eat. 

"Cornflour's the on'y thing that don't lay heavy with 
me," she confided to the others, "when Fm up o' nights. 
I was goin' to doze on the sofa, but you can't close an eye 
— with a conscience — when there's death at your elbow." 

The wedding-bells rang into the room. Philadelphia 
seemed to shrink more against the wall. But she never 
spoke, nor did she look, feeling that sympathy was the 
most unbearable glance she could meet. 

"I hope she won't hear 'em," whispered the other three, 
one to the other, all looking at Mrs. Wass's closed door. 

"It's a pity she should know. You ain't told her about 
thet Minnenetty Fell?" 

"No, Mrs. Pharo." 

"If she hears, she'll take 'em for a token of her heavenly 
mansions," said Mrs. Bridger fancifully, while Mrs. Mar- 
gary added : 

"Dyin' folk do a'most always hear bells. Leastways 
so they says." 

Mrs. Pharo lolled far back in the Windsor chair, with 
her loosely booted foot on the flat bar of the fender and 
her arms rolled round on her dirty apron. Her good- 
humoured face was clouded with grief at the coming sev- 
erance. She and Mrs. Albert Wass had been very good 
neighbours for a score of years. 

"Ef she'd 'a' took Whipson's Following fer ter clear the 
liver once or twic'st a week she'd 'a' bin a different 
woman," she remarKcd mournfully, recalling their one 
constant difference of opinion. 

The bells rang crazily, madly into the room. Philadel- 
phia suddenly, with her hands pressed to her head, walked 
away into the back kitchen and shut the door. Three 
pairs of softly pitiful eyes instantly fastened on the panel. 
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"It's a crool shame," they all said, cautious under the 
breath, and then Mrs. Bridger nodded, with a certain 
ghoulish air of menace, at the panel of the other closed 
door — ^the one leading into Mrs. Wass's chamber: 

"There'll be another case there, Mrs. Margary," she 
said. "Men take a lot o* beating, gentle or simple, and 
I'm sorry for poor Miss Robin. We have not yet been 
privileged with a wedding between Faigences and Bril- 
liants. Gabriel did tell me many things about Windfall 
Wood and Miss Celia Haylock, and we've none of us for- 
got that Mr. Loten come from foreign parts. I've trav- 
elled about the world in my time, as you both know, and I 
can assure you that they do things differently in Paris to 
what we do here." As she concluded, she gave a defiant 
look round, as if daring any one to question her vague 
reflections on the Parisian. 

"Poor heathens," breathed Mrs. Pharo, soft and 
charitable as usual. But Mrs. Margary grew red in the 
face and took on an instant, aggressive attitude. She 
was very angry and wanted to say her severest things 
in her loudest voice, but the consciousness of Mrs. Wass's 
near presence, and more, the nearness of Miss Robin 
herself, trimmed Iier protest to a whisper. 

"Don't talk ter me of your foreign countries, Venus 
Bridger. All Wetherfold knows young Henbest fer a 
bom liar. He'll swear black's white and white's no 
colour at all," she murmured wrathfully. 

"And supposin' Mr. Loten wur in foreign parts," 
added Mrs. Pharo, "he's bin back the best part of a year 
and may-be he's cured." 

"Well, we shall see what we shall see," retorted the 
dressmaker oracularly. "I must go in and look after my 
Dora now. I've kept her back from the IVhite Hart. 
That swelling in her neck don't go down. I've got my 
misgivings, it's the same as hers." 

Again she nodded at the bedroom door: they all 
punctuated remarks by these carefully directed nods. 

Mrs. Margary's face at once cleared. On obscure ail- 
ments and old-world remedies she was an enshusiastic ex- 
pert. 

"I'll tell you what ter do with the gel!:" she went up 
closely to Mrs. Bridger and spoke in her ear. "As soon 
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as thet poor dear soul's laid out you bring Dora along inter 
the death-chamber. She shall lay hold on the corpse's 
neck. The swellin' 'uU wither within the week. I've 
know thet ter cure a many cases where doctors give up." 

"They ain't much good, them doctors," confirmed 
Mrs. Pharo, who had listened with eagerness and respect, 
"unless it be fer a cuttin' off the leg or sech like." 

"I must get back:" Mrs. Bridger made another step 
to the door, "I shall have my hands full when she is gone, 
poor dear. There'll be Philadelphy's black. She's a tire- 
some figure to fit and must be in the fashion." 

"I'll jest step home and give Margary his bit o' 
dinner," said the farmer's wife. "She's ter have a drop 
o' thet broth when her poor mouth's dry, Mrs. Pharo." 

The woodcutter's wife, left alone and lulled by the 
mumble of Robin's voice through the closed door, com- 
fortably dozed. In the wash-house Philadelphia, torn by 
two agonies, was stifling her sobs in the round towel. 

Robin was reading Solomon's Song from the beginning. 
That had ever been Mrs. Wass's rule, and she knew it so 
well that she sometimes anticipated passages and would 
give forth the first words of a new chapter in a solemn 
voice. 

"Behold, thou art fair my love; behold, thou art 
fair," she said suddenly. 

Then she rolled her head on the pillow and looked full 
and sensibly in Robin's face. 

"I can't listen to no more, Miss," she admitted. 
"There's a singin' in my head ; it mixes up the Holy Word. 
And I want to talk ter you about my gell. When I'm gone, 
you'll take her up to Great Fanne, Miss Robin. There's 
nothing like good service. She's handy with the needle 
and all thet. She's used to nestle aboirt the house. My 
gell ain't one to be on the gad. You'll be wantin' some 
one; Liza Herington's to marry the chapel grocer come 
May." 

Robin reflected on the unworthy secrecy of Herington. 
She did not doubt. Mrs. Wass, on local gossip, was 
unimpeachable. 

"You and Philadelphy 'ull be company ter each other 
in the time to come. Both single women — lone as you 
m'say." 
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Robin began to tremble. There was a spirit-element 
in this room — of evil portent. Was there anything that 
Mrs. Wass did not know ? They had, as they thought, so 
carefully kept from her the tale of Gabriel's treachery, yet 
she was now saying: 

"Tain't singin'; it's church bells. Gabriel's marryin' 
Minnenetty. Ah !" 

In the long wailing word she expressed all she felt that 
was regretful and remorseful concerning Philadelphia. 

"And when Mr. Loten's married " 

Robin thrust her face and body wildly forward. 

"Don't say any more," she besought sharply. "You — 
you'll tire yourself. Lie still. Could you get a little sleep 
if I left you?" 

She dared not let her say any more. Whatever she 
said — would be. And she felt sure that the sentence, 
completed, would have included Celia Haylock. 

She stood up ; stood at the foot of the old wooden bed- 
stead that had no footboard, that was hung with clean 
curtains for this occasion. 

"Go to sleep," she said gently, trying to keep her dis- 
taste out of her voice ; Mrs. Wass was no longer the vil- 
lage invalid, the amusing, pitiful despot; but a new 
creature of prophecy. 

Their eyes met. In those dying ones she had read many 
things, or fancied in her agitation that she read — contempt 
and sympathy; above all, superiority and haughty aloof- 
ness. Mrs. Wass was already poised above the world of 
Wetherfold. 

"In the time to comel" It sounded so drearily — 
represented a grey stretch of days — ^the passing of lonely 
years. It represented the — the single state. She again 
ran over in her distracted head dl the thought that those 
words had evoked as she sat in the wood with Celia. 

She put her hand on the latch of the door, feeling that 
she could no longer stay in the room alone with this dying 
woman, whose eyes and mouth mocked from the clean 
bed. Philadelphia was on the threshold. Her eyes were 
more swollen than before, and her cheeks had reddened 
and puffed until her face was distorted out of all comeli- 
ness. Behind her was another figure. 

It was William Blackaby. He had set his tmibrella 
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just within the door and reverently held his old felt hat 
in shaking hands. From his hot body, from his working 
clothes, flew the fusty smell of out-door toil — ^a smell that, 
whatever the season, always brings a gracious memory of 
the sun, recalls idle amber days and the slow, frequent 
passing of hay-wains. Behind him the women were 
grouped, all neighbours and all womanly curious. Each 
wondered whether, on this uplifted occasion, the last ever 
possible, he would be admitted into the close presence of 
Mrs. Wass. For long years she, in her pride and disfig- 
urement, had kept the wall between them. 

He seemed shy — ^at so many eyes piercing through to 
the very — the secret, stupid heart of him. 

"Mother, here's Muster Blackaby." 

Mrs. Wass, with the quilt drawn quick to her chin, 
made an imperious movement of dissent. Into her face 
and into her voice, into the very clawing of her hasty 
fingers, flew all those emotions which such women feel 
only at rare moments. 

"I — I, can't see 'un," she declared, in tones that sounded 
oddly shrill for her dying state — in tones that carried 
pathos, dull agony and much else. Give 'un my compli- 
ments, Philadelphy — Mrs. Albert Wass's kind compli- 
ments. And — ^and thet 'uU be all." 

She slipped down the bed. Her last movement was 
one of irritability — ^to have the door closed. 

"She can't see you, Muster Blackaby," said Philadelphia 
softly. "She wishes you her kind compliments." 

The eyes met— -of old man and young maid. They 
were both at that moment stricken by the same malady. 
They looked at each other in sad kinship. 

Blackaby, without one word, with never a look along 
the battery of bright, neighbourly eyes, all compassionate, 
turned away. They heard the slow clump of his boots 
along the path and then his careful opening of the gate. 
His long service was over. 

******* 

"She's dead," said Robin simply as she and Loten 
walked home in the dusk, past the edge of the gaunt wood. 

He had made his daily patient visit to Great Fanne and 
had been despatched by Mrs. Brilliant to meet her. 

"She died just as the clock struck five. Philadelphia 
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was crying very loudly and the clock seemed to rudely 
interrupt/* 

They walked on in silence. Mrs. Wass was dead. 
That meant a great deal to Wetherfold. In isolated 
villages you cannot bear the changed state of an in- 
habitant, least of all a permanent removal. With the de- 
parture of a figure so individual as Mrs. Wass everything 
would have to be gently readjusted to fit new circum- 
stances and more than one charitable lady visitor would 
have spare half hours hanging in her week. Indeed, as 
all habits become in time grateful, so would Mrs. Wass, 
despotic and capricious, be regretted. The only person 
who would perhaps be secretly glad was Venus Bridger. 

"Little Dora Bridger was crying and trembling when 
I came away," said Robin. 

She told him of Mrs. Margary's gruesome remedy 
for a swelling, adding a regret at the continuance of un- 
savoury customs. 

"The news ought to sober Gabriel," said Loten 
severely. "He's drunk at the White Hart, Mignonette 
is in the kitchen with Eliza Lovely, crying her eyes out. 
They were to go to Brighton for the honeymoon, and now 
Gabriel, who is always obstinate when he's had too much 
liquor, won't stir out of the bar. They'll lose the train 
and he'll spend all his money." 

"Poor Philadelphia!" Robin thought of her, with 
those mixed feelings which would in future always accom- 
pany any association with Philadelphia : the dead mother 
had somehow linked them. 

She and Loten walked on. They had nothing to say 
to each other — ^that was intimate. Some blight had 
fallen on them. They suffered that silent anguish which 
overtakes once familiar persons when they see a faint wall 
of reserve rising up between them. 

They had nothing to say, and yet they were quite at 
ease. It was the first time they had met since that wild 
night in the gallery — an interview that they both by this 
time mentally regarded as a scene unworthily nervous. It 
was the first time they had met smce. Robin had been 
evading Loten, waiting with a sullen tender doggedness. 
Yet now, to the surprise of both, pulses and hearts did not 
quicken, eyes did not fall. Death lent a largeness, swept 
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away all small embarrassments. Robin was remembering 
Philadelphia's sacrifice for duty — a sacrifice achieved so 
simply, without much talk ; these silent devotions were so 
admirable. 

She and Loten went past Windfall Wood, they were 
both remembering it was Windfall Wood. As they passed 
the Haylocks' red impudent house they glanced at each 
othe* furtively. 

They walked slowly, always in silence. She did not 
speak of Blackaby's dismissal, the abrupt finish to an ol> 
stinate and humble attachment. Loten did n6t ask, 
although the man worked on his land and he had boen 
in the field when Blackaby had been fetched to Airs. 
Wass's cottage. 

They dared not talk of love — or did not. It setaied 
that they loved each other still, but with the calftiness 
of long possession. It was as if they had been married 
for many years and love had grown over with small cares 
and differences. There was great tenderness and protec- 
tion in Loten's manner — ^but little ardour. 

Robin remembered that other walk home from the vil- 
lage in a May dusk ; the shimmering haze of spring which 
makes for foolishness. It seemed to her that on Wether- 
fold club-day their romance had reached an apex. She 
sadly recalled that memory — so delicious, so heightened 
now that it was only memory — of their childish walk, 
hand lying in hand. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

ANN MARIA TIZZARD 

John Verger, the red-faced jolly auctioneer from Lid- 
dleshom, was holding a sale of Mrs. Wass's belongings. 
Fortunately it was a fine mild day, so that everything had 
been brought out of doors and stacked about the square 
patch of garden which had been for so many years the 
dead woman's — ^and the object of tender industry to Wil- 
liam Blackaby. The kitchen table stood in the middle and 
the parlour table on top of that ; thus making a platform 
for Verger and his clerk. 

The scene had all the prettiness, the grace, sadness and 
familiar touch of a country auction, as distinguished from 
the sordid business and bargaining of one in town. Here 
nearly eveiy bidder had personal memories of the chair 
or set of dishes coveted, and each lot, as it was put up, 
evoked reminiscence from the groups of neighbour- 
women. There were strangers present of course — furni- 
ture dealers from Liddleshom, and one, so it was said, all 
the way from Dunchester city. There was a sprinkle of 
other folk whose occupation in life could not be accurately 
gauged — these were mostly collectors of antiques, the odd 
and very various enthusiasts which a furniture sale in a 
remote district will always attract. But mostly it was 
neighbours, who chaffered and joked and grinned and, 
now and then, gave a groan of sympathy for Philadelphia. 

"Here's a fine piece of furniture," said the auctioneer, 
indicating the chest of drawers. "They don't make 
things like this nowadays. These antique articles are 
getting very rare. I've seen a chest like this — and it 
isn't often they're put in a sale at all — ^go for as much as 
ten pounds. Now what can I be permitted to start the 
bidding at, gentlemen? Shall we say three pound ten?" 
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A chuckle of derision greeted him at this, and Margary 
shouted out from the back of the crowd : 

*'ril goo ter a pound." 

"Thank you, Mr. Margary — ^anything to give us a 
start. A pound. Twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five, thirty- 
five and — ^nothing less than five shillings if you please, 
Mrs. Lovely; forty, forty-five, fifty " 

"Why, she didn't give no more than sixteen shillin'. 
It come from the sale o' Ransom's o' Burnt Barns, purt' 
nigh twenty-eight years ago." 

"Ninety-five. What name shall I say?" asked Verger, 
suavely, as he bent down to one of the not to be classified 
strangers. 

In this way the disposal of Mrs. Wass's belongings 
went on — ^to the astonishment of her neighbours, who had 
been profoundly contemptuous of a cottage which was 
never replenished. 

"Most of the stuff belonged to Wass's mother," Mrs. 
Pharo said. "A lot of old truck. I wouldn't give it 
house-room. Well, some folks has got more money than 
sense. Light come, light goo. Thet's a old sayin' and 
a true one. Momin', Muster Etheredge. You didn't 
ought ter stand about here in a east wind with your 
rheumatiz." 

"I likes to get out a bit sometimes," Wetherfold's 
most ancient man told her plaintively, "and the sun's kind. 
I set at the winder yesterday and put my hands on the 
ledge; 'twur as good as a fire. I knowed her" — ^he 
wagged his head towards the window of that room which 
had so long screened Mrs. Wass from the world — "when 
she wur a young *un. She'd come and set on my knee 
a coaxin' for rosy apples, as sarcy a little gell as ever I 
seed. Well, well ! It's the young 'uns gits took, Missus, 
an' the old 'uns gits left, but all in the Lord's good time." 

"Bless your heart, Muster Etheredge, you're as lively 
as the best, ef sur be you don't ketch your death by 
standin' on the damp grass." 

"I'm well wropped. There hain't nothin' to come up 
ter a round frock for warmth acrost the chest and back," 
he told her, touching his dirty smock lovingly. "I be the 
larst man in Wetherfold to wear 'un. When I wur a 
young chap, round frocks was all in the fashion. There 
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was different colours, according to wheer you lived. 
Wetherfold's was black, like this'n. The men o' Liddles- 
hom had dark blue, and Leopard's Green was a sort o' 
dirty yeller and over by — What's thet he's a sayin' about 
the comer cupboard?" 

"Two poun' eight thet old thing's fetched. I never!" 
Mrs. Pharo clicked her tongue against the roof of her 
mouth. 

"An' I knowed old Mrs. Brilliant afore ever she wur 
a bride," Etheredge rambled on. 

"Did you now?" 

"An' I can mind, jest as if it wur yesterday, the Princess 
Victory comin' to the throne and Willyam the Fourth and 
Garge — I knowed 'un all, as you m'say." 

"I'd like the best patchwork quilt, if it goes cheap," con- 
fided Mrs. Bridger to her neighbour. "You come and 
have a look at it." 

The two walked over to the low garden wall, which was 
hung with house-linen. They began to finger everything, 
prodding blankets for thin places and holding the sheets 
up to the light. 

"The quilt's a nice piece of work." Mrs. Bridger looked 
at the closely sewn patches with the eye of an expert in 
stitching. "I wonder what it 'ull fetch ?" 

"Didn't ought to be much." Mrs. Pharo kneaded it in 
her g^bby fmgers. "There ain't no blanket atween the 
patches and the linin'. By rights there did ought ter be 
a blanket; thet was the old ancient way — summat to lay 
heavy acrost the feet o' winter nights. You don't sim to 
feel the warmth unless it lays heavy. Poor soul!" — the 
kind woman's thoughts strayed to the departed neighbour 
— "she wouldn't never let daylight in on it. It wur in the 
bottom drawer laid up wi' lavender. She'd turn in her 
grave, so she would now, ef she could see it hung over this 
'ere prickly hedge. Why, it took her years ter make. Do 
you see how she worked 'Queen's Royal Joublee' into the 
border? She telled me so herself many a time, when she 
wur matchin' the pieces. You can see it as plain as print 
ef you hold it the right way to the light, once you know it's 
theer." 

"Why don't Philadelphy keep it? Her mother made 
it for her," asked the dressmaker. 
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"That's when she wur walkin' wi' Gabriel, but she'll 
never settle now. She's one o' they constant ones — ^the 
men ain't worth it, to my thinkin'," declared the wood- 
man's wife. 

"Where's she got to this morning?" 

"Up theer." Mrs. Pharo jerked her thumb to the 
upper room — a long low attic, used only for lumber. "I 
arst her ter step in and have a bit o' dinner wi' me and 
Pharo— there's a pig's cheek, and thet's tasty — but no, she 
wouldn't ; she'd rather bide alone and grizzle. She can't 
abear ter leave until the very larst. It comes hard on her, 
but she'll hev a good place at Great Fanne. Miss Robin 
sent the cart down fer her box this momin' and she's to 
walk up ter the big house afore dusk. Six shillin' for 
them old flat candlesticks ! The world's run mad, fer sure. 
I remember lettin' the rag and bone man have three for 
ninepence. What's thet Willyam Blackaby's a biddin' 
for?" 

"Eight and six, nine, ten — shillings now — ^please, Mr. 
Blackaby. There's a great run on these old samplers I 
understand. Mr. Blackaby knows a good thing when he 
sees it. Ten, eleven, I hear twelve there? Thank you, 
madam. Twelve's against you, Mr. Blackaby. Now's 
your chance. Going at twelve. May I say thirteen ? All 
framed ready for hanging. Nice decoration for a bach- 
elor's wall, you know. Thirteen, fourteen — at fourteen. 
Fifteen — ^and a — ^and a great bargain, Mr. Blackaby." 

"More'n a week's wages. Thet pore old feller's clean 
daft," breathed the woodman's wife. 

"I wonder," whispered the stranger who had bid to her 
companion, "what that stupid-looking old man wants with 
a sampler ? So provoking I I ought to have gone to more. 
It is such a nice specimen ; not a bit moth-eaten and with 
a date too. Shall I try to buy it of him ? Do let me, Geof- 
frey. It's worth a guinea. I gave that dealer in Welbeck 
Street twenty-five shillings for one not nearly so good." 

"No, no. These fellows have their pride ; he might in- 
sult you. We may as well be off now. You've got the 
dresser and the chest. There is nothing else worth wait- 
ing for. Stop here while I get hold of the auctioneer's 
clerk and give him a cheque." 

When the sale of the furniture was over and Verger 
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with his attendant crowd, had moved round to the back 
to sell the few out-door effects, William Blackaby sat 
down squarely and heavily in the privet arbour. He 
looked through the uncurtained window into the empty 
bedroom. In one comer stood the posts of the tent bed- 
stead. No one had thought it worth while to bring them 
out and Pharo had bought the whole thing, posts and all, 
for firewood. He sat bowed and stupid. Now and then 
a guffaw reached him irom the back as the auctioneer 
made a broad joke about some lot or the other. He looked 
at the closed window and then at ihe widely flung house- 
door, all littered across the threshold with straw and 
sacking and constantly passing feet. Once he half rose, 
thinking he would go inside, walk about within, freely, for 
the first time. Then he sat back again in the old Windsor 
chair, which had reached its last forlorn stage. He felt 
mistily that to walk about her house, to peep into its 
poor stript comers, when she was no longer there to forbid 
him, was taking a mean advantage." 

Presently he heard steps in the kitchen, and while he 
wondered who it could be, which curious neighbour or 
stranger, he saw Philadelphia framed by the low door 
with its tangled crown of evergreen honeysuckle. She 
had a little bag in her hand. Her pretty sad face was 
shiny with soap and red with weeping. 

"Oh, Muster Blackaby/' she said, looking down at the 
framed sampler which was carefully propped against the 
privet, "why did you give so much for that? Mrs. Pharo's 
jist told me. Mother never done it." 

"Never done it, my gell !" he called out almost roughly. 
"Why, here's her name on it — Ann Maria Tizzard. I 
knowed your mother as Ann Maria Tizzard, Philadelphy, 
ten year an' more afore ever you was bom," he told her, 
with a certain reproachful dignity. 

"Yes, but Muster Blackaby," she said gently, with that 
pathetic patience which was an inalienable quality of her 
voice, "look at the date, 1827. Mother wasn't bom then." 

"1827," he repeated, with his finger on the glass just 
under the figures. "Well, then, ef it ain't your mother's 
whose is it? Was there two Ann Maria Tizzards?" 

"It was grandmother. She married a first cousin. 
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So they was both Tizzards. Ann Maria Tizzard married 
Nicholas Tizzard. Do you see. Muster Blackaby ?" 

"Yes, yes, I see/' he told her foriomly and looking 
down at the sampler. 

Philadelphia picked it up. 

"There's Adam and Eve in one comer,** she said, "and 
the garden of Eden's down there, them row o' trees on the 
bottom line." 

"Ay, so it be," assented Blackaby listlessly. "They got 
the shape o' apple trees." 

"I don't know whether this verse is out of the Scrip- 
ture. You'd know best about that, Muster Blackaby." 

"All Youth set right at first with Ease go on 
And each new Task is with new pleasure done. 

But if neglected till they grow in Years 
And each fond Mother her dear Darling spares. 

Error becomes habitual, and youll find 
Tis then hard labour to reform the Mind." 

"Thet's not Scripture," he declared, eyeing the lines 
with some suspicion, "nor 'tain't Wesley neither." 

Philadelphia looked timidly at him, and then opened her 
bag. 

"If you'd like ter have a keepsake of mother," she said, 
taking out a small leather case, "you're very welcome to 
this, Muster Blackaby." 

She held out a daguerreotype of a young woman in the 
modest dress of women in the sixties. The hair was 
sleekly brushed over the ears ; the neat collar was fastened 
with an enormous brooch, and the universal crinoline 
swelled out the closely gathered skirt. 

"That was took when she wur in service at Sir Cul- 
leme's, near Lurgershall, and afore she ever met Dad," 
said Philadelphia. 

"Afore she ever met him," returned Blackaby, with a 
thread of spleen in his softly drawling voice. "I should 
think it wur ! Why, when this was took, Philadelphy, me 
and her was a walkin' together." 

He looked up and their eyes met. His were brightened 
by a shy sentiment and embarrassment. Philadelphia's 
were tolerant yet indifferent ; the amours of the previous 
generation are never of interest. Blackaby divined this ; 
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there was something like a blush on his hard, graven 
old face, yet he continued, moved to an unusual flood of 
speech by the large eyes looking out at him from the poor 
miniature ; eyes made dovelike by banded hair. 

"We was to hev bin married. The cottage was took — 
thet little 'un alongside o' Deep Pool. Lamzed's bought 
it now." 

"I know," said Philadelphia, listless, but still sweet. 

"An* then Wass come along, and she — she'd a fancy 
for 'un. He wanted me to fight it out, the best man ter 
hev her. Bert Wass was always a rare one wi' his fists. 
But the chosen o' the Lord don't fight, Philadelphy." 

"No, Muster Blackaby. I ought ter be steppin' along 
now. Miss Robin said I was ter be up by tea-time. Put 
thet picture in your pocket. I've got two more of mother ; 
one's a group — ^her and me and pore father." 

Blackaby put the thing out of sight. 

"Thank you kindly, my dear," he said simply — ^a sim- 
plicity that brought a lump into her throat, where his talk 
of past love-making and love-losing had left her un- 
touched. "I'll walk a bit o' the way ter Great Fanne and 
carry the bag." 

"Then don't forget your umbrella. Muster Blackaby. 
It's stood up there in the comer o' the arbour. The new 
people what's took the place talk o' cuttin' the arbour 
down. It do make the bedroom dark." 

They went together along the muddy road, where drifts 
of much trodden leaves made brown and purple patches. 
Philadelphia insisted on carrying her bag, entrusting to 
her companion only the bulging brown paper parcel of odd 
things. With this, the sampler and his umbrella he was 
fairly loaded. For some distance they walked without 
word, the brain of each unusually active. Blackaby said 
at last : 

"Some o' they things went fer a good price. Thet chest 
o' drawers fetched close on five poun'." 

"It was all real hearts of oak. I've heard mother say 
thet many a time," returned Philadelphia with pride. 

"And the dresser — Dunchester man had thet." 

"Poor mother was always set on the dresser. Many 
a clout o' the head I've had when I was a little 'un for 
puttin' sticky fingers along the top jest when she'd done 
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polishin'/' said the girl, with a wan smile and a quick red- 
dening of the eyelids. 

"There'll be a tidy sum fer you, Philadelphy. Put it in 
the post office, my gell. Some day you'll be wantin' to 
draw it but ter furnish a house o' your own, wi' nice new 
furniture from the shop." 

He stole a cunning glance at her. 

Philadelphia stopped, presumably to shift the bag from 
one hand to the other. She looked at the old man. The 
sun, dying victoriously in blazing cloud, threw warmth 
on her sharp face with the quivering mouth. 

"I shan't never furnish. Muster Blackaby," she said 
quietly. 

They went on, again in silence. She said at last : 

"Some of it 'uU goo ter put a stone on Mother's grave. 
I'd like ter have her name and a verse out o' the Bible. 
Don't you think we could pick a bit from Solomon's Song? 
She was always sech a one fer thet." 

"Very like we could, my dear, very like. Or I might 
make you up a few lines myself ; it do sim to come more 
from the heart ef you make 'em up out o' your own head. 

"So it do," assented Philadelphia. "Well, here we are 
at Great Fanne. It's been nice ter have company along 
the road." 

She took her parcel from his hand and they paused at 
the gates of the big house, looking into each other's faces 
eloquently, as two people will when a great change to one 
is in prospect. 

"I shall come ter church Sundays, Muster Blackaby. 
On the way back I may see you comin' out o' chapel. Or 
maybe you'd walk up to the churchyard ter have a look 
at the grave." 

"I goo home thet way from work purt' nigh every 
night," he said, a sudden spasm distorting his face ; the 
piteous work and droop of it was not lost on Philadelphia. 
"There's one thing I mind more'n the rest about your pore 
mother, my dear. I can't abear ter think her a layin' in 
all thet water. Theer's a many poor souls a layin' in water 
up in thet churchyard. When I'm under the blankets 
warm o' nights, I can see 'em lettin' down her coffin as 
plain as plain into all thet slop o' water. It don't seem 
right," 
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"But she ain't there. Muster Blackaby," said the 
daughter, trying not to shiver and looking up piously at 
the watery sky. "Well, good-bye, and thank you kindly 
fer comin' so far. I shall look out fer you o' Sundays." 

She stood gazing after him for some moments as he 
shambled along the road, bent head with a broad hat, bent 
back too, and loosely tied umbrella prodding the mud at 
every step. 

With William Blackaby all her past life was intimately 
woven. She leaned against the Great Fanne gates de- 
vouring every inch of the uncouth figure. In it was bound 
up a mystery of love and devoted service at which she only 
dimly guessed. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE IMPORTANCE OF CHEESECAKES 

Wetherfold was lunching at Lesser Fanne; genteel 
Wetherfold, which included the Varadells, the Baylys, 
the Vicar and some other people — all those, in short, who 
were relied upon for social life. 

Robin and Mrs. Brilliant were special guests of the 
occasion; this delicate assumption hung in the air of 
the lofty panelled dining-room. Robin understood 
Loten's attitude— or imagined that she did. He meant 
that this luncheon party should set the seal on their rela- 
tions — ^in the presence of neighbours. Everything was to 
be implied and nothing stated. Without actual word, 
without anjrthing so trying as a positive announcement 
and the inevitable absurdity of congratulations, Wether- 
fold would be made aware. 

Loten had much changed since he came home from 
the Western Isle. He had developed a reserve, where be- 
fore he had rejoiced in an embarrassing frankness. At 
one time, his manner on such an occasion as the present 
would have been so different. He would have g^ven a 
luncheon party and, at the table, made a blunt, manly 
statement of an interesting fact. There would have been 
affectionate comment from the assembled neighbours and 
the jolly clinking of wine glasses. Robin felt so grateful 
to him for sparing her that; she could endure nothing 
definite. She ardently wished their relations to continue 
intangible, but whether by this she hoped to woo back the 
romantic flavor or to leave herself a loop-hole, she could 
not determine. 

It was really quite prosaically settled between them — 
this coming marriage. Yet no binding word had been 
spoken. Robin shrank, even in common converse, from 
saying "yes" : it had become a word set away from every 
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other. It was settled. He had even once startled her by 
asking if she had a choice for the honeymoon. They were 
alone in the hall at Great Fanne when he put this practical 
question. Her little jump of shock and amazement, the 
way in which she put her hands out and let her eyes rove 
ardently around the large sombre room annoyed him. She 
said rather piteously that, since her school-days, she had 
never been away from Great Fanne for more than a week. 
It would feel very strange. Her affection, her absolute 
passion for this place — so out of proportion — was his 
constant irritant. He changed the subject ; curtly putting 
another question— quite practical. Their conversations 
were now always of real things. Their attitude had 
completely changed. Sometimes they met each other's 
anguished, questioning glances. What was this blight 
which slowly and ever settled on them! The taste was 
out of Love. 

"The Haylocks come back this afternoon," said Mrs. 
Vamdell, rushing through a pause ; one of those embar- 
rassing silences at table when every guest is searching an 
empty head for something happy to say; when every 
scrape and clink of glass or silver lends an added nervous- 
ness. 

"So I heard — ^too late," Loten returned easily. "I 
hoped they would be with us to-day." 

"Really! We ought to have had Celia. She is so 
charming. Don't you agree with me, Mr. Quirk ?" 

Mr. Quirk looked nervously at Julia and Julia looked 
pensively at her plate. As for Mrs. Vamdell, she twinkled 
like the line of sequins on her bodice. To set people by 
the ears was her delight. 

The luncheon was, as Robin had privately prophesied 
to Loten it would be, the scene of small embarrassments. 

"I think," said the Vicar diffidently, at last dividing his 
glance between the doctor's wife and the Captain's young- 
est daughter, "that charm of manner is not everything. 
I'm sure Miss Brilliant will agree with me, one must have 
— ^ah — ^ah — worth." 

"Perhaps," admitted Robin listlessly. 

She looked at Loten, trying to fathom his impertur- 
bable face, marvelling at the thorough manner in which he 
had set his hand to the plough without one look back. 
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The very name of Celia aroused in her every gust of wild 
memory and terror. Loten could coolly plan to ask her 
and her mother to lunch. But then he had nothing with 
which to reproach himself. He no doubt experienced that 
warm complacent glow which an upright act kindles. For 
herself, she suffered that small, shameful nervousness 
which is the result of meanness. She had built up such 
a flimsy house of deceit. One word from any of these 
assembled neighbours might sweep it away. She was 
touched by the simplicity of Loten. He had taken her 
word without any question. She was also contemptuous 
of him — ^a man so easily gulled. She sometimes shyly felt 
the secret, self-congratulation of the successful sinner. 

Loten had such a large outlook. He did not deig^ to 
busy himself with all the little issues of his neighbours. 
When she had suggested that it might be awkward for the 
Bayly's to meet the Vicar he had said stoutly that he was 
not supposed to share the embarrassments of other people ; 
they must fight things out for themselves. 

Celia now belonged to that large class — "other people." 
She no longer stood forth— one woman of those two that 
had once fought for whole possession of his heart. 

"We think of going to Brighton for a month. The air 
suits my sister," Miss Kate said in a cautious voice to 
Mrs. Brilliant. She looked down the long table where 
Mr. Quirk sat next Julia. 

"I wish we really knew what his intentions were," she 
continued in an absolute whisper. "His expression is 
most devoted at this moment. Do look at him! And 
dear Jufia has quite a colour." 

Mrs. Brilliant surveyed her with gentle intolerance, 
considering her too coarsely obvious: in her day these 
things were managed so much more skilfully, with no 
frankly expressed design whatever. The suitor never 
dreamed that he had been cleverly angled for and landed. 
She had been young in a period of delicate feminine de- 
ceit: a period also of high success, when the suitor had 
usually taken a bite. 

The luncheon was tedious — ^like all meals where every- 
day people are gathered together with the fixed intention 
of making themselves agreeable. 

Robin was glad to get into the drawing-room and settle 
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with the women round the great fire. In the dining- 
room, Loten and the other men were weightily talking of 
parish matters. Captain Bayly talked more loudly than 
the rest, while Mr. Quirk, saying nothing, threw in at 
intervals his dry cough. It came scraping through the 
wall, and every time that Julia heard it she flushed and 
ran a little giggle into her sentence. 

Conversation round the fire took its usual country 
way — of charities and servants and coming mild festivi- 
ties. It was a grey and useful conversation, like a be- 
nevolent garment ; Mrs. Vamdell dotted it with little shin- 
ing beads of fun. Without, the winter day roared, and a 
few thick snowflakes drove across the hills. 

"We shall have a rough drive home," said Robin. 
"We ought to go soon before it gets any worse." 

"I promised Loten we would stay to tea," returned Mrs, 
Brilliant, in that peculiar, rarely employed tone of sweet 
obstinacy which told that she had made up her mind — 
with some reason. 

An actual plot seemed to lurk behind her wrinkles and 
her placid smile. Robin looked at her curiously. Was it 
possible that there was some undercurrent of scheming, 
of which as yet she had no knowledge? Had Loten a 
deeper reason than diplomacy towards neighbours for this 
hospitality? 

"I must be going." Mrs. Vamdell comfortably turned 
back her dress-skirt and displayed the one beneath of dull 
rose colour, as she toasted herself. "I promised Richard 
before he went away that I wouldn't drive the mare after 
dusk. She shies at motor cars, and really Fm a little 
nervous of them myself. Those acetylene lamps are 
blinding." 

"When is Dr. Vamdell coming back ?" asked Mrs. Bril- 
liant politely. 

"The week after next. Winter is an odd time for 
holiday taking and nothing would induce me to leave 
home at such a season, but he prefers it." 

"You must be lonely." 

"Oh, no, I get on well enough — ^and so do the patients. 
Mr. Hicksley, the locum tenens, is a great favourite, isn't 
he, Trissie?" 

She turned with an unmistakably malicious smile to the 
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Bayly girls. Then the other ladies, who were old enough, 
dimly remembered something that had been said years ago 
about a flirtation between Trissie and Mr. Hicksley — in 
the days when he had been Dr. Vamdell's assistant. 

"Mrs. Bridger," continued the doctor's wife, "doesn't 
like him at all. He makes light of all her complicated 
ailments and this is disheartening, because she is qualify- 
ing for the post of chief invalid in Wetherfold now that 
poor Mrs. Wass is dead. She considers herself entitled 
to the reversion of all our nourishing jellies and custards. 
Mrs. Wass's sale was quite sensatioiuJ. Were any of you 
there?" 

"I happened to look in," admitted the eldest Miss Bayly. 
"She had a copper preserving pan, and mine is only enam- 
elled. You pick these things up cheap at sales. I asked 
old Margary to bid for me. I couldn't be seen there 
amongst all the villagers. But he didn't get it. The 
price fetched was beyond my limit." 

"Everything ran up in the most astonishing way," said 
Mrs. Vamdell. "There is such a craze for old furniture 
just now. Did you hear what the oak chest fetched, Miss 
Simpson?" 

She turned to a pale girl with a sneering upper lip and 
large cold eyes — the type of girl that in Wetherfold was 
called "intellectual." The Simpson girls were popularly 
supposed to stand for intellectuality and art in the village. 
Ethel the elder did wood carving and Norma the younger 
wrote poetry, although of course she did not care to pub- 
lish it. 

"No, I haven't heard, Mrs. Vamdell. In fact, although 
I've been to Mrs. Wass's many times I never knew she 
had one. You don't notice things in the cottages, do you ? 
It's a pity, because I could have bought it of her for a few 
shillings, no doubt. She would have been grateful for 
the money — one likes to do what one can for these poor 
creatures — and it would have been useful as a model for 
my carving class. Do you know, by the way, that little 
Gerald Henbest shows quite a talent. He's done a fret- 
work bracket most beautifully. I want to pick up an old 
oak table — Mrs. Margary has one standing in the bam, 
but she is very obstinate about her things — so that he can 
carve a f mit and foliage border all round the top." 
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"Those Henbests are all clever," Mrs. Varndell admit- 
ted grudgingly. "It's a pity you missed your opportunity 
with the chest. Our groom, who was at the sale, tells me 
it fetched five pounds ten." 

"Preposterous ! Quite an imposition ! I recall it now. 
A dirty old thing at the foot of the bed." 

"I'm glad the furniture sold well. It is fortunate for 
Philadelphia," said Robin. "We have her at Great Fanne, 
you know. Her mother wished it and Herington is leav- 
ing in the spring. She is going to marry the new grocer." 

"I said from the first," remarked Mrs. Brilliant 
severely, "that no good would come of that new shop. 
And although Philadelphia is a sweet girl, Robin, I can 
never trust her with my lace. Wetherfold did not need 
a second grocer. Lamzed is a most worthy man." 

"Very. We get all our things at store prices," con- 
firmed Miss Kate, in her ardent housekeeper's way. 

Flossie and Trissie Bayly, who were always a pair, and 
rarely said much except to each other, went to the window 
and threw back word over the shoulder that it was 
coming on to snow very much faster. 

"Then we ought to be going," said Kate promptly. "Go 
into the dining-room and hurry up papa, dear. And, 
Julia, Mr. Quirk can't walk home. We'll squeeze room 
in the carriage for him." She threw a fussy meaning 
glance at her youngest sister. 

"I'll take him along," interposed Mrs. Varndell de- 
murely. "Why should you be crowded ? He'll put up his 
feet — why has he such big feet? — on the flounces of Julia's 
pretty new skirt." 

She gave her delightfully suave smile, and let it run 
pleasantly along from one sister to the other. They all 
four had a hard struggle with their breeding. Why would 
these tiresome married women interfere with girls? 

However, seeing Miss Julia's angry set of the lip, and 
the sorrowful reproach on Miss Kate's prim face, Mrs. 
Varndell amended, with rare consideration : — 

"I'll take Flossie and Trissie ; that will leave plenty of 
room for the Vicar in your trap." 

Miss Kate gave a look of gratitude. 

"We might persuade him to stay to dinner," she 
murmured half to herself and half to the fire into which 
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she thoughtfully stared. "I ordered lemon cheeseaJccs; 
our new cook makes them so well and they are quite a 
weakness with Mr. Quirk." 

"Those cheesecakes will be his salvation," Mrs. Vam- 
dell declared later, when she was putting on her wraps 
upstairs. 

The Bayly girls had already gone down. She and 
Robin lingered behind; there was always a tacit ad- 
mission of a closer friendship between these two. 

"Which way do you mean that? Will he marry Julia 
or will he bluntly give her to understand that there is no 
hope?" asked Robin, sitting on the edge of the bed; put- 
ting the questions with such intensity that Mrs. Varndell 
turned away from the glass and paused in the difficult act 
of tying her veil becomingly. 

*'My dearest girl! Is not Miss Kate a good house- 
keeper and her cook a specialist in cheesecakes? He'll 
propose. He was only dazzled by Celia. Julia will make 
him a far better wife. In a day or two Miss Kate will be 
making a gleeful little round of afternoon calls to an- 
nounce the news." 

"Will they tell every one — ^at once?" 

"Of course they will. Why not? You and Mr. Fai- 
gence — now I will be frank and definite however highly 
you may disapprove — are a most extraordinary pair of 
lovers. Every one has of course been perfectly certain 
for months, and yet you will neither of you admit any- 
thing. Other couples are not so provokingly subtle. To- 
day I did expect champagne and congratulations— a 
general kissing of the bride-elect and wringing of the 
bridegroom's hand. But you both evidently mean to 
maintain your quite transparent indifference until the 
last." 

"And will every one know ?" 

"About Mr. Quirk and Julia! Of course they will. 
My dear girl, again why not? I declare you look quite 
frightened at the prospect. You surely have not a tender- 
ness for Mr. Quirk yourself ! If you had, you would have 
married him long ago: when one wants a thing badly 
enough, one always gets it. It is only the half desire that 
remains ungratified." 

"But how about Julia? That disproves you." 
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"Not at all. She will get him. Take that from me 
as settled. You will hear officially to-morrow, unless the 
roads are too bad for the Bayly's yellow carriage to come 
out." 

"Every one will know ! Loten and Celia and " 

"Every one of course. How oddly you harp on it ! As 
for those two, Mr. Faigence and Celia, I don't see why 
you link them, or why you suppose they should have any 
particular interest. She will certainly not break her heart 
over Mr. Quirk, and he is in love with you — he instilled 
utter, sweet devotion into the very act of carving your 
slice of beef. I so like these honest luncheons — a joint 
carved at the table by the master, sweets to which you 
could not possibly give anything but an English name. 
A smart town lunch of dainty flimsiness, where one goes 
away hungry, would never suit this house." 

She gave a quick, approving look round the room before 
she turned back to the glass. Robin looked too— at 
wood delicately panelled and moulded at a lofty ceiling 
and high narrow windows; at solid furniture which 
seemed to grow against the walls because it was so fit. 

Lesser Fanne was squarely built, handsomely set in the 
midst of smiling acres. Nothing had been added or de- 
stroyed ; everything had been carefully preserved. Each 
Faigence, since the beginning, had been steadily prosper- 
ous. The house spoke no history — of ups and downs. 
The one tragedy it had known it hid behind a bluff red 
face. At Great Fanne things were so different, so much 
older and more sadly enduring. You could trace the 
vicissitudes of the Brilliants in the tarnished stones: an 
access of fortune where this wing was added ; a time of 
narrow means when this bit of wall was allowed to crum- 
ble. You followed the different generations in every 
wind of the long, stoutly built house with its broken line. 

"This is a nice house," admitted Robin tepidly, always 
jealous for her own, "but it is so open, in every way set 
square, in architecture and history. Nothing has hap- 
pened. On^ generation of good housekeeping has lapped 
over the other. I like walls that have seen wildness and 
sorrow." 

"These have seen " began the doctor's wife. 

She then broke off ; remembering Mrs. Brilliant's ten- 
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der sparing of her grandchild : a quixotic attitude gener- 
ally criticised and condemned by Wetherfold. 

"Their best days," she finished lamely, holding out flat- 
tened hands encased in worn doeskin gloves. "I'm ready 
now." 

She stepped to the door. Robin paused before the 
slender legged cheval glass, with the pretence of pinning 
up a loose end of hair. In reality, she wished to be alone. 
This desire to be alone ; this desire for darkness constantly 
grew on her — so that the Paradise of her tired brain be- 
came a quiet, far down cellar, unreached by any sound or 
sunlight. 

She listened to the retreating heels of Mrs. Vamdell 
and when, at the turn of the stairs, the doctor's wife called 
back lightly, "Are you not coming?" she answered, school- 
ing her voice, "In one moment." 

She was alone. The room was cold and very bare, in 
the way of bedrooms not habitually slept in. The thick- 
ening snow, whipped up behind by a fierce wind, fled from 
the hills across the sad country. She could see the 
walls of Great Fanne, a lumbering pile of grey lurking 
in a thicket of tall bare trees ; she could see the smooth red 
roof of the Haylock's brand-new stables. Presently along 
the road she detected a moving spot of black, which later 
revealed itself, by hood and driver, as the station fly. She 
concluded that the Haylocks were inside and her heart be- 
gan to move the quicker, in beats of shame and pure 
terror. 

She felt that she could endure, would survive, and even 
glory in any trial that was heroic, but to be found out in a 
feeble lie was beyond endurance. She had deplored that 
trip of the tongue constantly since the night with Loten in 
the gallery. Was it not ironical that the meanest sins 
brought the keenest punishment! One might suffer the 
penalty for a sin with something noble for its root. There 
would then be a glamour, an uplifting ; there would even 
be an encouraging indecision — ^as to whether one would 
by posterity be judged criminal or martyr. But this com- 
mon, clumsy lie of hers ! 

It was really horrible — ^because it was so near laughter 
— ^her fate depended upon cheesecakes 1 If Mr. Quirk pro- 
posed to Julia and was accepted ; if Miss Kate carried the 
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gratifying news over Wetherfold, then — then, sooner or 
later Loten would have a chance word with Celia and the 
whole matter would come out. 

She shivered, standing in the cold, bare room, the old 
cheval glass, which had reflected many Faigence belles, 
showing her figure ; with the drooping head and clenched 
hands. 

"We are going now, Robin." 

Mrs. Varndeirs clear voice called up the stairs. She 
hurried down. The Baylys and Mr. Quirk were also in 
the square hall, with its cheerful fire and quiet air of old 
prosperity and opulence. Other guests, less intimate, 
were already gone. There was a great deal of cheery 
hand-shaking and wrapping, together with last little re- 
minders for the next meeting; people who live close 
together are always most precise and voluble in their hos- 
pitable arrangements. But at last every one had gone, the 
door was snugly shut and they three, Mrs. Brilliant, Robin 
and Loten, were alone in the lofty drawing-room, with 
the dignified Chippendale furniture and the good water 
colours. 

"Mrs. Vamdell," said Robin, with a feveri$h desire to 
start talking at once, "looked very nice. It was a new 
dress." 

"When I was young," Mrs. Brilliant told her, "we 
called that material chaly. It wore excellently. I had 
a gown of it in my trousseau." 

The word trousseau seemed to start in her some 
memory quite modem. 

She looked questioningly at Loten, who was walking 
up and down the room with a manner of unrest. He 
caught her eye and stopped before Robin, who in a low 
chair bent over the fire, her hands clasped round her knees. 

"I should so like to show you over the place," he said 
almost pleadingly. "Will you come now? There is just 
light enough. We have never gone completely over 
Lisser Fanne together." 

She thought she detected in him a jealousy for his own 
house. 

"It will be rather cold," she objected, looking from the 
red coal to the whirling white world through the window. 

"Take my shawl," advised Mrs. Brilliant "I shall be 
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quite warm enough by this nice fire and in a chair with 
such a high back." 

"Oh, no. ril have my own cloak brought down. You 
mustn't risk another chill." 

Robin rang the bell. When the wrap came she drew it 
round her shoulders and stood up submissively, looking 
at Loten with an air of gentle readiness. This quietness 
and submission were new in her and, he felt convinced, 
quite unnatural. But it was all part of the uneasy com- 
plexity of things, as they had lately developed. Her 
natural manner — the gaiety, the coquettish evasion which 
had once so thinly veiled an actual tenderness — ^was gone. 
The old Robin eluded him. 

"I am quite ready," she said, and he gravely held the 
door open, while Mrs. Brilliant, from the fireside, watched 
them depart with a look that strangely blended horror and 
relief. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE UPPER ROOMS 

LoTEN and Robin went from room to room, square and 
lofty, embellished with carved wood above the hearths and 
doorways — a generosity and richness everywhere. This 
is the manner with houses of the Anne period — ^a time 
when the artificiality and elegance of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was succeeding to the jollity and solid rudeness of 
the preceding ones. These rooms were stately and high ; 
they spoke leisure. The modem, jerky speech, the mod- 
em, ugly, useful dress seemed out of keeping. 

Loten pointed out with some pride and yet with a per- 
plexing air of detachment, family treasures. Every Fai- 
gence had been wealthy, and elegant hobbies ran in the 
blood; so that Lesser Fanne, in its modest way, was a 
treasure house. But one room full of rare china and an- 
other of fans and enamels; the collection of Watteau's 
made by his great grandfather and the valuable first edi- 
tions of books which had been his father's solace, seemed 
only to be leading up by fine, easy steps to something more 
vital. Robin was infected by this curious mental aloof- 
ness in her companion. She trod the spacious rooms in a 
dream; politely cognisant of everything, but feeling that 
so far they both merely walked through a part. 

On the ground floor well-tended fires burned in every 
room, but above the place had the chill and bareness of a 
bachelor's household; everything was clean and tidy, 
wearing a prim air of much sweeping and little habitation. 

"The rooms above," said Loten, pointing up the shal- 
low stairs, as they stood on the first floor Unding, "once 
belonged to my aunts, Matilda and Maria." 

She now detected animation in him; springing in his 
quickened step and colouring his voice. 

At the end of a tiny passage, and led down to by three 
stairs, was a square closet, looking north. 
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"Pictures hang here," he explained, standing aside for 
her to pass. "A few family portraits, bad, as art, but 
good as a likeness : an occasional unfortunate purchase or 
an unmasked fraud. These," as they crossed the thresh- 
old he looked straight towards the hearth above which 
hung a large canvas, "are the two sisters. They were 
twins. Your mother, Tilda, was a great beauty." 

He held up his hand, touching the gilt frame. Robin 
thrilled with a vague feeling of the unexplainable. She 
felt that the moment, whatever that moment was destined 
to mean for her or for them both, approached. Loten no 
longer walked through a part that bored and fretted, be- 
cause it was only a prelude ; he seemed to feverishly an- 
ticipate the real object of the day. She now saw that the 
luncheon party had not been merely a neighbourly meet- 
ing subtly set with tender admission. It had been de- 
signed as an unsuspicious setting for something of mo- 
ment. She looked at the picture. 

The two girls were sentimentally posed, with arms 
thrown about each others' waists and smiling mouth 
turned to smiling mouth. 

"They look very devoted," she said lamely, all her heart 
full at the sight of her dead mother in such beauty. "And 
how young they were ! One has her hair still down." 

"Devotion was the fashion with viromen at that time," 
said Loten, looking at Tilda, golden-haired and blue-eyed, 
while Maria fell sadly short in tints of grey and sandy. 
"I believe they were seventeen when this was painted." 

"Maria does not look delicate. And yet she died quite 
early. What was the matter with her?" 

"Nothing particular," he returned absently. "What 
should there be?" 

"But one does not die at twenty of nothing particular." 

"She was perfectly healthy." Loten, evidently in in- 
decision, shifted his eyes from Tilda to Maria; from 
Maria to the living, questioning Robin. "Come upstairs 
and see their rooms." 

They went up. This second flight of stairs was some- 
thing meaner than the first; less elaboration about the 
rails and less generosity of step. The strange air, not of 
neglect but of non-occupation, hung heavy. 

"I should think that this floor has not been used for 
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many years," said Robin, when at last they stood at the 
mouth of a corridor — ^short and wide, with doors on either 
side. 

"Possibly not. The house is large and the families 
who have occasionally rented it from my father have been 
small." 

"Your father was my Uncle Charles?" 

"Yes, of course." 

"Of course — ^but I can never realise him. They seem 
to have combined to shut me off — ^my family. It is odd — 
the way they all died, as if they scuttled out of the world 
for some reason, just as I came into it," 

"Some reason !" he quickly turned. "What could there 
be? What would you suppose?" 

"Why, nothing," she was struck by his abruptness. "It 
is merely fancy. I am full of fancies." 

"But my father has not been dead ten years," he per- 
sisted, trying to read her face. 

"He went abroad — and that means death to those who 
stay at home," she returned. 

"He came home several times — you must remember." 

"You — not he. He never visited us at Great Fanne. 
If I came here the servants always smuggled me out of 
sight when they heard his step. That I do most dis- 
tinctly remember and I can still feel my fierce sense of 
indignation and protest. Please show me the rooms that 
belonged to my mother." 

He opened the door. She stepped swiftly in, with a 
keen glance round as if she wished, before it could hide 
itself from a daughter's eye, to catch some trace of the 
dead woman: the dead woman, whose face of flesh she 
had never seen and who yet stood to her in that tender, 
that most mysterious and wonderful of all human rela- 
tions. But, as all over the upper part of the house, there 
was order and cleanliness ; savagely perfect housekeeping 
and a bareness that touched you like steel. 

"It might be anybody's room," she said foolishly, look- 
ing with yearning at the daintily inlaid bedstead of ma- 
hogany; at the closed doors of a wardrobe — ^that most 
intimate piece of furniture whose very pegs should tell 
sad history. 

Loten was at the window. He seemed to find steadi- 
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ness for silently racked nerves by turning his eyes away 
from the narrowness of a world within walls — to a world 
without, wide and sullen ; with all the flatness of winter. 

"Come and look out," he said, wishing to have her 
stand near. "The best sight we have of Great Fanne is 
from this window." 

Robin looked ; pride gathered in her eye for that stem 
grey home in the distance. 

It was so cold up here in these solitary rooms that, little 
by little, she had lost all feeling in her feet and finger tips, 
so that she trod the floor and numbly touched at things in 
passing without any grip on the wood. It was a quiet 
day for bluff March, yet such wind as there was seemed 
to find a way in. The mysterious air of threat that hung 
over everything was deepened by the new drama on La- 
ten's usually open face. Robin occasionally shivered with 
something that was not wholly cold. The fearful thought 
came — ^as a conviction — ^that the dead girl, her mother, 
stood behind — had stolen out from some corner and lis- 
tened. The little blow of added chill that brushed the 
room — was it really only the ice of an outside, wintry day 
that worked a cunning way through window cracks ! She 
leaned closer to Loten, and at last, by effort, bound herself 
to a study of external things. Great Fanne itself, so large 
and dignified in the distance, calmed her ; enabled her to 
speak — ^and almost feel — ^again in the matter-of-fact way. 

"It is pretty — that this should have been my mother's 
room," she said looking round with more favour at the 
little bed. "I suppose that every morning when first she 
awoke she must have looked out and across at her lover's 
house." 

She turned from the window to the dressing table and 
opened the drawers, there were three, of a heart-shaped 
dressing glass. 

"I wish I could find something that would tell me a 
little about her." She wistfully drew them out one after 
the other, finding nothing, answered only by old 
fragrances. "We may as well go into the other rooms." 

"She used to sit here," said Loten throwing back an- 
other door. 

The bare tables stepped out from the order of the room 
and reproached Robin — ^so it seemed to her. They were 
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so brutal in their utter lack of individuality. What sort 
of woman had been this mother who had left no trace! 
At Great Fanne she had never found anything to en- 
lighten her, but that was natural. 

At Great Fanne old Mrs. Brilliant had never abdicated. 
Here, in the rooms where Tilda Faigence had lived as 
maiden and free, a daughter might with reason look for 
a souvenir. 

"Let us go into Aunt Maria's rooms," she said with a 
sigh and turning sharply away from the sight of all this 
empty, shining furniture. 

"They — they are different," he told her awkwardly. 

"I am glad to hear that. Perhaps they will speak of a 
personality." 

"They are more likely to recall Continental time tables," 
Loten said, as they returned to the corridor. "After she 
died my father used them as boxrooms. See !" 

He flung back the other door with a quick hand and 
the timid manner of a daring child who will be bold and 
yet suspects a bogey. 

"Look at all Sie old trunks and hat boxes plastered 
with labels," he said, with forced lightness and indicating 
them with the air of a showman. 

Robin looked about her. Here was no order ; no arro- 
gant sign of the broom and duster. Cobwebs lurked in 
the comers where wooden wall and plastered ceiling met. 
They spread across the windows. Beneath her foot as 
she advanced was the grit of years. It sadly seemed as 
if the indifference which the dead girl's plain face had 
bred, pursued her after death. On the other side of the 
passage beautiful Tilda, triumphant yet, was perpetuated 
by polished tables. 

"What a pity to let these nice large rooms go to ruin," 
she said, peeping into the second, where more lumber 
climbed the walls and spread over the floor. 

"They were not wanted. Have you seen enough ?" 

"There is nothing to see. But — ^how cruel, how un- 
just 1" 

"It did not matter. She was dead." 

"There does seem an insult in it — a desecration. You 
know what I mean? It seems like striking a dead hand 
that can't strike back. How was it that no one cared for 
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Maria — except my grandmother, who decks her with an 
extravagant regard ?" 

Loten shut the doors and turned the keys. 

"You will catch cold if you stand about in the draught," 
he said with a gentle, matter-of-fact manner, that struck 
her as forced. "Come and sit down a little in your 
mother's room." 

"But there are no fires there ; it will be just as cold. Let 
us go downstairs, my grandmother will be concerned if 
we stay away too long." 

"She will not expect us yet." 

"But I would really rather return. Those," she jerked 
her head towards the lumber rooms, "have depressed me 
and these," she indicated those on the other side where 
order reigned, "are so disappointing." 

"Come in and sit down for a little" — he opened the door 
and she saw again, in the recess by the fireplace, the nar- 
row, elegant bed where her mother had slept. 

To be alone with Loten had always meant a sensation 
different to that created by solitude with any other person. 
To be alone with him in a room with a shut door ; so that 
walls and passages, all the ingenious windings of a well- 
contrived and spacious house shut them off from the rest 
of humanity ! This had at one time been her mischievous 
pleasure; later, her shy joy. It was now an embarrass- 
ment, a sadness — ^but still a tenderness to be caught and 
held in the hand. She passed before him and went 
through into the sitting room. 

While he was yet behind her, she looked through glass 
doors at regularly set books. 

''A Racing Calendar, The Life of the Duke of Kent, 
A Handbook to the Great Exhibition, Foss on the Rear- 
ing of Belgian Hares! These could never have been 
hers! If they were, she must have been a strange girl." 

"No doubt when she married she took her books with 
her," said Loten. "My father, a most precise and orderly 
man, must have had the shelves filled with weedings from 
the library, rather than endure a bareness." 

"But we have no books of hers at Great Fanne." 

"Perhaps they are packed away." 

Robin looked at him a little breathlessly. She had be- 
come the victim of strange, brief excitements — ^that 
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started into life with the quick crackle of dry spray wood 
and died down as rapidly. She seemed to be always 
catching at some dreadful thing and always just missing 
it — a mystery swung before her and ever swung out of 
reach by an invisible hand. 

"If so, they are here. We have nothing at home; not 
one little thing to remind me. Did you not notice in those 
lumber rooms a great wooden box? A black box, with- 
out any labels ; an old-fashioned thing that no self-respect- 
ing traveller would carry about! No doubt it contains 
many things of personal interest. Some other time, 
please let me have the key." 

"You would not find anything of significance," he told 
her with an elaborate earnestness, and walking again to 
the window added, as if this alone were the matter of 
import, "it is really a very fine view — of a desolate day." 

Robin watched the soft snow whirl. The deadness, the 
stopping of all usual things which accompanies a snow 
fall now touched her emotionally, and this room, which 
a few moments before had been so eloquent by reason of 
its very bareness, became merely chairs and tables. She 
relaxed efforts ; felt within herself a general, a cowardly 
weakness and giving. If indeed anything sinister was 
hidden on this silent upper floor, hers were evidently not 
the eyes destined to spy it out. 

"Let us go downstairs," she repeated, feeling that she 
wanted warmth and drink and softness — only those — ^the 
"little comforts" that minister to old or lonely people. 

"Not just yet"; he caught her hand. "Dearest Robin, 
there is something I must tell you first." 

He felt the tips of the fingers he held clutch nervously 
round his. 

"Not about Celia?" she asked, showing an instant ter- 
ror that would have been pitiful, had it not struck him as 
being so out of place. She revolted him by her abrupt 
dragging out of a subject that he had, after judicial strug- 
gle, dismissed. 

"Celia!" he really spoke the word with a distance. 
"What should I have to tell you about her — ^now?" 

"Then it is something else. Go on." 

"Celia I" he repeated, with an intolerant hitching of the 
shoulder. 
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"She was really never very much to you? Your inde- 
cision with regard to her was wholly conscience?" 

"She was once Gaiety, she became Duty, she is now 
Distaste," he declared concisely. 

"And will become?" 

"Oblivion." 

"If I could believe that you meant that! But you as- 
sert it too stoutly/' she said, slowly shaking her head and 
looking sombrely at a world all white and fantastic. 

"I wish you would be as you once were," he broke 
forth, with a sort of mournful pettishness. "Why does 
a woman always carve things up in little bits !" 

"You are right — quite right." She wheeled round and 
flashed on him eyes that had lately become inscrutable. 
"We women dissect too much — all things, all people ; any- 
thing that can be made a subject. To enjoy to the full 
the moment — ^that is true happiness. Dear Lotenl" — 
the little movement of her hand on his sleeve held nearly 
all the old prettiness — "I am happy enough at this mo- 
ment. Are you?" 

"If you are, dear," he said absently— cursing Fate. 
Robin showed something of the old captivating self, and 
he was under orders to talk to her of distasteful matters. 

"I'm clumsy; a bad hand at telling things," he blurted, 
wishing to have it all out and over. "You would bear it 
better from a woman, but " 

He broke oflF, looking through the window ; at the view 
which he so constantly eulogised — ^as a conversational 
stop-gap ; a prospect now rapidly turning into humps and 
flat stretches of feather-down white. 

"Yes! But!" 

"Mrs. Brilliant wishes me to tell you about Atint 
Maria." 

"Aunt Maria !" these words were only words, and not 
a woman to her. "What is there to tell, and why have I 
never been told before ?" 

"Your grandmother is frail and old," he went on, ex- 
cusing Mrs. Brilliant. "She felt herself to be the proper 
— ^the only — ^person to tell you; and yet she had not the 
courage. You know how wes^k her heart is ! Dr. Vam- 
dell enjoins perfect placidity." 

"Her heart ! Is this a matter to aflFect that ?" 
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''She wished to spare you as long as possible. Every 
one else thinks it has been a mistake, but one must make 
allowances for a woman of her age and type." 

"Every one has thought ! Then every one has known 
— ^what? Oh, please, Loten, tell me— quick!" 

She was curious, nervous; above all, aggrieved. 
Wetherfold was her kingdom. She resented having been 
kept in ignorance; felt belittled by the existence of a 
widely spread plot. 

"I will be as gentle as possible." 

"Please do not be. When people are told off to break 
things gently they always do it in the worst way," she 
told him, with a temper bom of many obscure and racking 
emotions. She added, after sober pause for regret, 
"whatever it is, I can bear it better from you than from 
any one." 

"It is a relief to hear you say that." 

"What is it?" 

"Nothing that need worry you now." He lightly 
touched the hand she seemed to advance and then looked 
aside from her questioning face. "It is merely an old, 
a very shocking scandal. It affects us both in a way. 
Aunt Maria committed suicide." 

"Oh !" said Robin — ^the short, silly word of no dignity 
that is so often pressed into service on the deepest occa- 
sions. 

She dropped into one of the Chippendale chairs, feebly 
stretching out on either side for the friendly support of 
firm wooden arms. 

"You are very much upset?" He bent over her with 
concern, because she sat so still, looking blankly through 
the window at the snow. 

"No. Amazed and shocked and sorry — ^yet hardly 
sorry; it is so long ago, and no one suflfers now," she 
told him in confusion. "Perhaps I am also a little 
ashamed; a thing like that brings a slur, doesn't it? It 
must have made a great scandaJ at the time. She was 
my mother's sister. She killed herself 1 Where? Oh 
there, of course." 

She turned her head and looked fearfully in the direc- 
tion of the corridor, and of those rooms where the lumber 
was piled. After a pause she asked, in a hushed voice, 
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and putting out her hand to touch his because it was liv- 
ing warm flesh and the two dead girls seemed suddenly 
to stand so close, with sisterly arms entwined : 

"How did she do it?" 

"She cut her throat," said Loten briefly. "It is a 
shocking subject. We won't talk of it any more." 

"But— why? What made her cut her throat?" de- 
manded Robin, seeming to find a shameful relish in 
repeating those words, which held so much of a horror 
that was also vulgar. "I cannot rest content with half a 
story. There must have been a reason." 

"Yes" — he let the words fall slowly — "there was a very 
painful reason." 

"And that?" 

"I cannot for the life of me see why Mrs. Brilliant in- 
sists on your being told after all these years," he broke 
out — ^to Robin, but looking through the window. 

His voice was piteous; this burden of disclosure was 
too heavy on him. "Every one has been schooled not to 
let it out," he concluded. "You need never have known, 
or you should have known from the first." 

"What was the reason?" 

"The poor girl was in love with your father." 

To Robin, this affair at the word Love now became 
modern, and Maria Faigence, in her conception of her, 
was no longer a plain young woman of a tepid period, but 
one who had been beset; she was all at once congenial. 
She had bounded with kindred emotions and difficulties. 

"It was an unhappy affair;" Loten looked away from 
her wide, bright eyes. "Your father, young Robin Bril- 
liant, a wild handsome fellow — ^at least, so his memory 
lives in Wetherfold — was engaged to Maria,. the wedding 
day fixed. Then Tilda the beauty came home from Lon- 
don, where she had lived with a childless aunt for years, 
and — ^you may guess the rest. On the night of their wed- 
ding Maria cut her throat. Mrs. Margary knows all the 
details. They sent for her." 

"Details !" moaned Robin, suddenly seeming to crouch 
and diminish. "I don't want them. You can't suppose 
that I have such a horrid appetite." 

"No, no, I did not mean that, of course." 
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"It makes me so ashamed, so guilty — for her," she said, 
looking resentfully at everything in' the room. "I can't 
stay here. Take me away, please." 

She let him hold her up as they walked out of the silent, 
orderly rooms. He understood quite well that when she 
spoke of being ashamed and guilty she felt these emotions 
for her mother. 

Outside she came to a dead stop at Maria's door. 

"I want to look in there once more. You could show 
me the exact place." 

"I should not dream of it." 

"How was the room furnished at that time? The 
dressing-table — under the window ? The bed in the same 
recess, as the other one's was? They are companion 
rooms." 

"Come away, Robin dear. You insisted that you had 
no appetite for horrors." 

"Nor have I. But I'm so consumed with sympathy 
for Maria; with rage and loathing — ^yes, I must say it — 
for Tilda. I can't call her my mother." 

"She did not think that anything so terrible would hap- 
pen," he said, with man's estimation for beauty. "Men 
have jilted a plain woman for a pretty one before now." 

"But sisters !" 

"I have always been told that Maria, to the eye, was 
cheerful, resigned, even callous. The general impression 
seems to have been that she was a girl of shallow feel- 
ings." 

"Do you suppose," asked Robin, every vestige of colour 
leaving her face, "that those are the sort of women who 
—who do?" 

"Commit suicide?" 

She nodded, looking at him all the time, seeming to 
watch for the word before it was ready to leave his lip. 

"I suppose," said Loten with a designed coolness, be- 
cause she was so shaken, "that the chances are pretty 
equal. You never know how a woman will take such a 
thing. They say Maria was very quiet. She declared 
that she only wished them to be happy; that she would 
not stand in their way. Why, she even insisted on being 
bridesmaid." 
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"I understand. I quite see it all," breathed Robin, 
twisting her clasped hands and looking with a steady 
stare that tried to pierce the panel of Maria's locked door. 
"Those are the women who — ^who do. They have no out- 
let ; never show fight. And it all works up within them ; 
works hideously to — ^that." 

She touched the closed door, and then drew her hand 
away and wrapped it in a fold of her skirt, as if she were 
afraid that another hand might stretch out and seize it. 

"Tell me something more about her." 

"Maria? I know little else. She never did anything 
in all her life to leave any mark." 

"And in death she became notorious! Those are the 
kind of women," insisted Robin, with a fascination and a 
terror that clung about her. 

"Come downstairs. By this time Mrs. Brilliant will 
really begin to wonder about us." 

"Not just yet, please. Don't you remember anything 
else about — the other one?" 

"Tilda? She was very lovely. She never meant to 
make such misery," he said, with his persistent condona- 
tion. 

"I wonder how they did it?" she speculated, morbidly 
clinging to this tale of dead treachery. "I wonder how 
thev first broke it to Maria ! Did it come as a great shock 
to her, or did it dribble in by little agonies ? It seems so 
strange. I never imagined that so long ago, when women 
were gentle and colourless, that they suffered as — ^as we 
might do — ^in love affairs. Oh, Loten !" 

"Suffer! We do not suffer." 

"Of course not — ^but we might; any one might," she 
amended quickly. "I wonder how it happened! Did 
they do it all — ^the treachery and falseness — ^by one big 
act, or were they guilty of every sort of meanness ! They 
must have met by stealth and lied, thrown secret looks, 
and put a guilty manner into every press of the hand. 
What a heritage for me !" 

She laughed ; then she said solemnly : 

"Could you forgive a woman who acted like that?" 

"Like Tilda?" 

"Of course." 

"I don't know. It is difficult to say, but of one thing 
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I am sure. I could never have been the man/' he said 
stiffly — remembering his quite quixotic attitude regarding 
Celia ; wishing Robin to remember it. 

"You mean that you would not have married her?" 

"I could not marry a woman who was dishonourable." 

"I remember. You said once that marriage must have 
its root in honour." 

"Undoubtedly." 

"Were they happy?" 

"Your father and mother? There was not much time 
for them to be anything else." 

She instantly suspected evasion, and turned her head, 
transferring from the panel to his embarrassed face her 
glittering eye. 

"You have not told me all." 

"The rest you know. She died when you were bom, 
and he " 

"Yes, and he?" 

"Fell overboard on the way home from Italy, where 
thev went immediately after the marriage." 

He threw himself overboard," said Robin with an un- 
natural air of calm, of callousness. "Was there not a 
report of that sort at the time? I seem to have all the 
threads of this awful story ready to my hand." 

"People will always talk scandal," Loten said, and she 
read admission in his eye. "I must insist, my dearest 
Robin, on your coming downstairs now. Promise me to 
forget all about it." 

"Ill try," she said docilely — ^the new docility of these 
later days which, why he could not have told, sometimes 
touched his heart. 

"I can now understand," she said, as they wound slowly 
away down the stairs and into that part of the house 
which spoke sanity and everyday life, "my grandmother's 
sentimental devotion to Maria's memory. She tries to 
wipe out the bitter wrong by — ^by a weekly bunch of 
flowers." 

She stopped, clinging to Loten's arm and giving a low 
giggle. 

"I shall never go to that grave again without a shiver." 

"It is nothing. The past is full of tragedies," he told 
her. "But we must persuade Mrs. Brilliant to drop the 
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habit. I never had any sympathy with people who visit 
graves." 

"She must have been very fond of Maria." 

"Of course she was ; regarded her as already a daugh- 
ter." 

"And Tilda ! How did she regard herf" 

"It was very painful," he returned curtly — ^the curtness 
with which from the first he had tried to clip this tragedy. 
"She would not receive her. That is why they went to 
Italy." 

"Poor grandmother! She has lived through all that, 
and yet remains so placid. I shall have more respect and 
reverence for her now. You know, or perhaps I have 
never admitted it, how I adore a wildness — of sorrow, of 
—of anything. I'm not kin with that meek row of good 
women all gentle and colourless, who stretch behind me: 
a feebly smiling row of ancestresses. When I was quite 
a small girl I solemnly decided not to be good — ^unless by 
accident. I would be great ; great and gw)d or great and 
wicked, as chance came, but always great." 

She was leaning on his arm, as they stepped the last 
stair and stood in the generous squareness of the first 
floor landing. Her recurrent giggle grated in his ear and 
the hard red spots of carmine high on her cheeks made 
him anxious for her. 

"We must go in once more and look at the picture," she 
said, suddenly breaking away and running along to the 
closet. 

She set her arms on the high shelf with some effort 
because it was so high and so narrow, then, with her chin 
in her palms and her head back she stared at the two 
faces, so lightly smiling; at the prettily tapering fingers 
of hands that twined about a sister's waist. 

"One doesn't read treachery or tragedy there, does 
one?" she asked, looking round for a second at Loten. 
"How plain Maria was ! Poor girl, that is the most pa- 
thetic part about her — one cannot get away from her 
face." 

Her eyes shifted to the radiant beauty of her mother. 

"When I look at her, I can't help forgiving her," she 
said softly. "Can you?" 
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"She was perfect," admitted Loten, coming under the 
sway of loveliness, "but it was a heartless act." 

"I— I don't know." 

In those halting words she expressed all her secret 
brokenness. She let her arms fall and turned aside. She 
looked through the window just as Loten, all through the 
embarrassing progress of his disclosure had turned away, 
from eyes too wildly daughterly and curious. 

She looked through at the winter day. It was well 
attuned to her thoughts ; to the guilty atmosphere of the 
house. The snow had almost ceased to fall. There 
would be no heavy storm yet. But it gathered itself to- 
gether in the sky, in threatening white battalions massed 
behind the gloomy clouds. 

Loten, still at Tilda's shrine, did not hear the sudden 
sound of alarm she made ; nor did he, with eyes full on a 
mouth that had long ago ceased to smile, see the nervous 
jump of her body. She was steadily looking down. Be- 
neath, was the elegantly curving drive, planted at the 
edges with rare ornamental trees from South America 
and set about with white statues, that were now old and 
had gained a certain discolouration and beauty from cli- 
mate. The making and planting of this drive had been a 
proud and costly hobby with the first Faigence, who had 
lived in a time of gardening energy and revolution. 

It wound beneath, and on the yellow gravel, lightly 
spread with snow, came crawling the station fly. It had 
now become, at this second sight and in her wrought-up 
mood, to Robin a thing of evil omen. She dreaded and 
hated it ; was disgusted by it and vaguely alarmed. She 
felt all the instinctive emotions which are roused in one 
by the sight of a bird of prey — even when it is in captivity. 

The carriage was so near now and her senses were so 
sharpened that she certainly saw within the two figures 
of the Haylocks. What was bringing them to Lesser 
Fanne ? 

In that silence, while Loten filled himself with Tilda's 
lovely curves and colouring, Robin, staring moodily 
down, at that genteel and cumbrous conveyance, so stead- 
ily advancing, bore within herself the terrible elements of 
civil war. Two emotions fought for mastery and both 
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were so natural. On the one hand stood the young and 
strong desire for a lover ; on the other, an honest woman's 
sturdy impulse for truth. 

She could clearly see the Haylocks now ; the mother's 
face bobbing forward, looking curiously at the long^ line 
of ground-floor windows; the daughter's only slightly 
suggested against the dark stuffing of the carriage. Lo- 
ten, who was all unconscious, turned from the hearth and 
said: 

"Are you ready ?" 

"Yes, quite." 

She seemed to bound to his side in one step. She 
linked her hands round his arm and looked up beseech- 
ingly. He was suddenly struck by her sharpness; chin 
and cheek bones seeming to point and curve ; eyes lying 
deep in wild hollows. He gave a swift look round at the 
picture of her mother's face, all blooming and deliciously 
rounded. Robin to him, only for that one disquieting 
moment, seemed a middle-aged woman all bleached and 
withered — a woman with whom it was ludicrous to be in 
love. 

"I'm very shaken," she said rapidly, afraid every mo- 
ment that the quick thump of the knocker would sound 
up the stairs and reach them where they stood, in the chill 
and bareness of the closet. "Come back with us and dine 
to-night. Please don't say the weather is too bad." 

She looked out resentfully at the white landscape; at 
black hills striding so close that they seemed to declare 
war, on the breathless, low-lying lands. 

"The weather won't make any difference to me," he 
returned, with a flaunting of the elements. "We can have 
the closed carriage. Of course I'll come or," his voice 
took on a tenderness, "you and Mrs. Brilliant might stay 
here, dine and sleep. Do, Robin !" 

She was reassured and calmed by the devotion of his 
expression : the mere idea of her lying beneath his roof 
was evidently sweet. 

"We must not do that. My grandmother, like all old 
people, has regular habits. She could not rest away from 
Great Fanne." 

And now the knocker sounded: coming hollow up to 
those silent rooms. Loten started. 
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"Who on earth can that be ?" he muttered with annoy- 
ance. 

"It is the Haylocks. I saw them drive in," Robin 
answered precisely — her clear, slow words made white by 
rigorous repression. 

"The Haylocks! Then we had better go down," he 
returned, with a wry groan at the intrusiveness of social 
matters. 

They went, taking a slow way on the staircase, with 
its steps that were so kindly shallow, so easy to take for 
young little feet or the uncertain ones of age and sickness. 

Robin's gown whisked on each wide tread and Loten 
gingerly kept his toes from clumsiness. This progress 
occupied the thoughts of both until they stood in the hall 
and just outside the drawing-room door. The panels 
of it were so beautifully moulded. The daintiness of the 
chased brass lock and handle, the delicate loveliness of 
flowers carved in wood that trailed above the lintel, im- 
pressed Robin anew with the polite breeding and easy 
circumstance of this house. It did not seem possible that 
anything violent had ever happened here. Then a re- 
membrance of Maria's room, roughly strewn with forgot- 
ten baggage — the room heavy and secret on that floor 
above shadowed her eye. It met Loten's. He instantly 
guessed her thought and his own face darkened, so that, 
standing there, silently looking and deeply breathing, they 
each had a face of equal sombreness and her eyes blazed 
and blackened in the mad way they sometimes did. 

Through the door they caught genteel undertones, and 
these soft mincings forth forced them to consider the con- 
ventional necessities of the case. Loten said wamingly : 

"Appear at ease. Mrs. Brilliant is anxious about you. 
Don't seem to have taken it too much to heart." 

She gave him a little nod, in perfect silence — and of 
perfect reassurance. They seemed to stand there in such 
extraordinary stealth and solitude, the stout door muf- 
fling the three voices within. Robin listened more for 
movements upstairs than anywhere. It seemed that, 
above, in their melancholy apartments, Maria and Tilda 
must sometimes communicate — upbraid, implore or con- 
demn. 

She looked up the stairs — ^those wide stairs, made safe 
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by the moulded rail and heavily turned banisters. It 
would not have been strange, not even terrifying, only 
heavily, heart-breakingly sad, had Tilda in all her beauty 
come flying down, or Maria, with head flung back show- 
ing the throat. 

"You needn't be nervous for me," she whispered back 
at last and closed her fingers on the door-knob. "Do not 
be surprised either if I am absurdly merry. My mood 
must be extravagant to-day." 



CHAPTER XXI 
pullets' feathers 

In the large drawing-room with its row of heavily 
framed windows looking out on the formal, terraced gar- 
dens, Mrs. Brilliant was entertaining the Haylocks. She 
had instilled unusual warmth into her manner — partly 
from the gratitude one feels towards visitors on a wild 
day, and partly for old neighbourliness : she never forgot 
that Mrs. Haylock had once been Celia Ransom of Burnt 
Bams, and it is so pathetically natural as we grow older 
to show favour to those who have known us when young 
— ^people who can certify to former comeliness, when no 
trace is left on the face where once it dwelt. 

Robin and Celia, as they met midway in the space of 
the room, threw questioning glances at each other. They 
had not met since that close of day in the wood. Celia 
was no longer broken — ^to the eye. She had recovered 
her coquetry — ^that misleading appearance of lightness 
which was so involuntary with her. She brought into 
the house an air of smart shops. At every fresh move- 
ment she exposed small frivolities of dress; fashion's 
darlings for the moment — ^an end of ribbon curiously 
tied; some tinkling, swinging, glittering bit of jewelry. 
For she had now lightened her dutiful mourning for "poor 
James Wilton" and sedately bloomed in colours. 

Robin looked at her anxiously, holding her gloved hand 
in a tight pressure. Her eyes roved over the soft face — 
a skin like a child's and large perturbed eyes that con- 
stantly stole towards Loten. She looked, faltering be- 
hind her gay smile of hospitable greeting. She sought 
in Celia's face for identity with Maria Faigence. She had 
already spun for these two a terrifying similitude. In 
the conversation, of usual matters, that followed Celia 
found comfort in shrinking behind her mother's broad 
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back. But she did not relax her wistful watch on Loten. 
Robin saw this. With the diabolical delight in triumph- 
ing which had become an accompaniment of her anxiety 
and shame — running together like two turbid streams — 
she forced a manner of familiar understanding with him ; 
demanding service in small things, now and again letting^ 
her voice sink when she spoke to him — ^showing the room 
very plainly that they two were apart. 

She could very well see how he was affected by this : 
flattered one way, but more embarrassed by an exclusive 
attention that suggested the complacently obvious attitude 
of ill-bred lovers, just declared. Once she saw surprise, 
perhaps disgust in his eye — the look which a child will 
throw at a grown person hitherto accepted as a model of 
manners who commits a gaucherie at table. 

Very little was lost on the two elder women: youth 
makes the fatal mistake of supposing that age does not 
see — because it does not participate. Mrs. Brilliant, 
knowing what lay in the immediate past, was relieved by 
Robin's gaiety; even though she regretfully considered 
it a little heartless. To her it had no false ring. 

Mrs. Haylock was in her most assertive mood. Loten 
had sometimes seen her appear so to unsatisfactory board- 
ers in the Paris days. She seemed to blaze and glitter 
like her expensive winter mantle — ^a tightly fitting gar- 
ment covered all over with scales of jet, so that it sug- 
gested to Robin a feminised and modernised form of the 
coats of mail worn by former Brilliants. 

This kind woman, intended only for easy housekeep- 
ing, a good husband and the comfortable matrimonial 
settling of a daughter, had been deprived of these aids to 
amiability. The struggle for a livelihood in the first in- 
stance and, now, the unfortunate attachment of Celia was 
turning sweet into sour. 

She was hot and red ; almost ugly in all the panoply of 
wealthy middle age. Loten best recalled her as a plump 
motherly woman in homely black, but since her daugh- 
ter's good fortune she had branched forth into the mis- 
taken extravagances of the rich matron; displaying all 
the costly conventions — 2, satin dress unsoftened by lace, 
a pertly nodding bonnet which would jauntily drop on 
one side because it was far too small for her massive 
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head. The jet flowers and butterflies with which it was 
sprinkled reproached her severely banded hair. 

She was evidently in a martial mood; one could tell 
that by pursed lips, dissenting flings of the head and an 
occasional heavy breath which might almost have been 
called a sniff. Celia kept looking at her anxiously ; first 
at her, then at Loten — wondering if he noted these little 
things and if they would prejudice any forlorn chance 
she might still have left. She was afraid, too, that her 
mother would speak out — ^that would mean an abasement 
never to be survived. She felt her whole body slowly 
begin to bum at the very thought. But habit is strong, 
and despite her valour for her daughter Mrs. Haylock 
never quite forgot the boarding house in Paris, so that 
her manner to I^ten was an odd blend of diplomatic land- 
lady and designing mamma. 

In the privacy of Lynnette she did not hesitate to 
roundly give her opinion of him. She had even stated 
the complete case to her cousin in Eccleston Street, ask- 
ing for her opinion, as a woman of the world. Celia was 
in daily terror lest, in one of those state tours of the 
kitchen and larder, she should tell the cook — that "treas- 
ure," that "most responsible and conscientious person" at 
£45 a year. 

Mrs. Haylock discounted all vagueness in love rela- 
tions. Either a young man wanted a girl or he didn't ; 
that was her blunt summing up of this case. She longed 
to speak her mind to Loten — felt sure that, with candour, 
he might be caught. She considered that his attitude in 
Paris had been tantamount to a declaration. It suited 
her womanly brain to forget James Wilton. 

"Your note of invitation was forwarded to us in Lon- 
don," she was saying, bound as she was, against her will, 
to cordial speech. "We thought it only the polite thing 
to look in here on the way from the station." 

Robin instinctively moved nearer to Loten, as if to 
hold him iKick from this insistent woman. Until now 
she had not known that he had given them so definite an 
invitation for to-day. She said sharply, glad to take ex- 
ception : 

"But I surely saw you drive past on your way from 
the station more than an hour ago. I was upstairs with 
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Mrs. Vamdell, and the station fly went by in the direc- 
tion of Black Pot." 

Mrs. Haylock moved her arms under her mantle, so 
that the jet gave more winks than the still, red fire. She 
much disliked her place to be called Black Pot, yet on 
Black Pot Wetherfold stoutly insisted. 

"That must have been Mrs. Lamzed," she said, slightly 
tossing the large head with the small bonnet. "It turned 
out that she had ordered the fly. I shall be glad when 
we get our own horses. Celia and I had to wait in that 
draughty little station until it could come back for us. I 
was very annoyed. Lamzed might surely have sent one 
of the carts for his wife ; indeed they drive quite a smart 
trap on early closing days — or she and Mr. Gedge could 
have walked. I never liked that woman. Her 'I thank 
you' is so disagreeable and sometimes she doesn't seem 
to care whether she serves you or not." 

"She was with Mr. Gedge?" 

"Yes. They have been in London. There is some big 
chapel affair on. Where did she say it was, Celia ?" 

"I don't remember, mamma." 

Celia, usually as voluble, in her more charming way, 
as her mother, remained white and silent behind the 
broad maternal black. When she was thus directly ap- 
pealed to, every one looked in her direction. She saw the 
cold passage of Loten's eye and dropped her own. 

"You can't expect good manners from a dissenter," 
pursued Mrs. Haylock, addressing herself to them all. 
"In my young days we put them in their proper place 
with other unbelievers. I remember very well, and so 
must you, Mrs. Brilliant, I'm sure, that the gentry made 
no difference whatever between Thomas Loveland, the 
wheelwright, who never went to any place of worship, and 
old Mr. Gosden, the horse doctor, who walked five miles 
to chapel every Sunday. There was no holding with dis- 
sent in Wetherfold in the old days. My father, who was 
a good churchman all his life, would have no business 
dealings either with Loveland or Gosden." 

At the end of this speech, which was directed less as a 
protest against dissent than delivered as a roundabout 
relief to her feelings, Mrs. Haylock threw a glance of 
battle at Robin : she could look what she did not dare to 
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say to a Brilliant, and all her glance spoke contempt and 
defiance. Robin, meeting that angry eye, smiled. This 
mechanical stretching of the lip might be taken for many 
things — a leaning to, or an animosity for dissent; or it 
might mean a polite sneer at Mrs. Haylock for the deft 
way in which she had banded the Ransomes of Burnt 
Barns with gentry. Mrs. Haylock of course took it to 
mean this, and for one moment she quite miserably longed 
for the free, simple manners of the farming folk amidst 
whom she had been bred. She never felt at ease with the 
Wetherfold gentry and was chronically subject to the 
pang of wounded dignity and helpless rage which is the 
besetting ailment of the newly rich. Her pride was all 
prickles and she constantly dug for slights. 

"I hope," said Mrs. Brilliant, with a concerned glance 
at Celia's white cheeks and compressed lips, "that neither 
you nor your daughter will suffer. The station is cer- 
tainly draughty." 

"I hope not, I'm sure, thank you kindly. But it is very 
awkward to be without a conveyance. I've been used to 
horses all my life, as you know." 

Mrs. Brilliant, with a confused memory of the Burnt 
Bams cart-horses and the one cob who was bent for many 
a use, gave her a pretty smile of remembrance. Mrs. 
Haylock of course saw ridicule in it, and became more 
red and fidgety than before. 

"We must certainly have a carriage come spring, now 
that the stables are finished and the coachman's cottage 
built," she said, half turning to her daughter and then 
speaking to Loten. "But we ought to have a gentleman's 
opinion on horseflesh. Perhaps you, Mr. Faigence, would 
pve us yours." 

"I shall be very happy." 

He bent towards Celia with a polite hope that she had 
not caught cold. Robin, with the jealous cauticMi which 
she now observed, a thing so hurtful to her pride, started 
up and rolled a low chair to the fire. 

"Go and sit there," she said, crossing to Celia, as she 
sat in the comer and standing over her with an air pre- 
sumed to be one of concern but in reality all mastery. 
"Now I insist. You must not run any risk. Remember 
how ill you were before you went away." 
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*"'It is very kind, I'm sure, in you to remember," said 
Mrs. Haylock, with a meaning shoot of her blue eyes. 

Robin spared no fussiness of cushion placing and the 
handing of a fire-screen, until she had Celia settled before 
the fire and on the other side of the hearth. Then she 
took her place again beside Loten and began to talk to 
him in a voice of confidence. It was merely about the 
letting of a farm that had long stood empty ; but Celia, 
watching, could not be expected to endow such a close 
leaning of heads and constant low moving of lips with 
business. She was childishly relieved when tea came in 
and Robin had to go behind the tray. Within her foolish 
heart she was remembering that Loten would be com- 
pelled to hand her a cup. Yes, cold and distant as he now 
was, completely won over by haughtiness, that polite duty 
he could not evade. Perhaps, she began to flush and trem- 
ble at the delicious possibility, in the passing of china their 
fingers might meet. She could also draw from him di- 
rect speech — if only on the mundane topics of milk and 
sugar. She did not once take her wild, shy eyes off him. 
She was so ardently, so absurdly fond of him that to 
breathe the same air was an intoxication; to watch him 
make any little common movement or gesture was better 
than not seeing him at all. 

"I never have liked the woman," Mrs. Haylock was 
saying, as she irritably dug the point of her spoon round 
the bottom of her cup. "In fact, the Wetherfold people 
are not nearly so nice as they used to be. Don't you 
agree with me?" 

She was still relieving herself by abuse of Mrs. Lamzed 
— of Mr. Gedge, of all dissenters, of the owner of the sta- 
tion fly. "I don't like her manner. That ridiculous 
*Doddy dear' is so unsuited to business. Oh no !" She 
became more irritable, more insistent, because no one 
agreed with her, and the polite silence of the room was so 
oppressive. "Wetherfold is certainly not what it was. 
Look at Mrs. Margary for instance !" 

"What has Mrs. Margary done ?" asked Mrs. Brilliant 
with a threatening mildness. "She is an old servant of 
ours, you know ; of" — she made a gracious little move of 
her head towards Loten — "both families." 

When she said this, into the brains of those concerned 
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flew the memory of Maria Faigence and of the revelation 
that had just taken place in the rooms above. Tragedy 
stalked a dark way across three faces, so that Celia and 
her mother instinctively and independently felt that they 
stood outside a circle. But Mrs. Brilliant's good breed- 
ing came to her rescue, and, in atonement for a momen- 
tary lapse of genial consideration, she impressed upon 
Robin the necessity of seeing that Celia had plenty of 
cream in her tea. This meant another passage of the cup, 
and Celia, the side of her hand just in instant contact with 
Loten's, felt grateful to old Mrs. Brilliant. 

"I don't know that she has done anything," Mrs. Hay- 
lock returned, still ruffled. "At all events, we'll hope she 
did not mean it, but — well, look for yourselves at the col- 
lar of Celia's coat. There is some on your skirt too, 
child. I was really quite ashamed for her to come into a 
drawing-room in such a state." 

All eyes turned to Celia, who was sprinkled thickly 
about her high fur collar, and sparsely about her lap, with 
fine white feathers. 

"It's like ermine the wrong way round," said Robin, 
laughing a little and starine at the upstanding collar. 

"It is real Persian lamb, Mrs. Haylock remarked im- 
pressively. "Any one who knows anything at all about 
fur would tell you that Persian lamb is most expensive to 
buy — ^more, I assure you, than sealskin." She smoothed 
her thick satin skirt, adding that by reason of its surface 
the feathers did not stick to it. "Or I should not have 
been fit to be seen. A whole handful of feathers came 
into the carriage ; we had that thing with a hood, and it 
is really no protection from the weather. She seemed to 
throw them straight at Celia." 

"It must have been an accident," Robin and her grand- 
mother said at the same moment. "Mrs. Margary would 
never do anything rude." 

"But what could the woman mean by shaking out a 
bag of feathers in the road on a snowy day?" demanded 
Mrs. Haylock. "I don't like her manner. We will give 
up having butter, Celia. You remember she was quite 
insulting last time you called." 

"Mrs. Margary insulting!" 

"I do assure you. I think she must be a little — a little" 
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— Mrs. Haylock laughed uncomfortably, seeing the freez- 
ing expressions of the two Brilliant ladies — "here, you 
know," she touched her head, and in doing so pushed her 
bonnet more to the side. **When I was young in Wether- 
fold we used to call it being 'short of your buttons/ You 
would remember that old saying, Mrs. Brilliant." 

"I don't think old sayings ever reached me," she was 
told with dignity. 

"Ah well, I take insult from no one," Mrs. Haylock 
said, with a laugh and a toss of the head that spoke com- 
plete defiance of Wetherfold — gentle or simple. "Now- 
adays you can get everything from the Stores quite easily, 
and good money need never be turned over twice. We 
must not keep the man any longer, Celia." 

"I'm sure that Mrs. Margary would never do anything 
that was unbecoming," persisted Mrs. Brilliant, quite 
grieved for her favourite, and unable to dismiss the im- 
pression. 

"Oh, well !" Mrs. Haylock pointed to Celia's feathers. 
"There you are! If I remember rightly, yes, there cer- 
tainly was a Margery of my time who went mad 
and " 

"But she isn't a Margary," said Robin. 

"Well no, to be sure she isn't." Mrs. Haylock, in spite 
of herself, laughed good-humouredly at this discomfiture. 
"Well, we'll hope that it was an accident. Don't trouble 
to get up. Miss Brilliant. Good-bye, Mrs. Brilliant. 
Good-bye, Mr. Faigence." 

She held his hand when his turn came a trifle wist- 
fully, putting into her grip a great deal of meaning. He 
looked at the broad kindly face, disfigured by unfamiliar 
emotions, and felt a pang — remembering all her kindness 
in those sick Paris days. 

"Good-bye," said Celia softly. 

She too put a hand but held no eyes up. Full expres- 
sion was confined to her large quivering lids. Loten felt 
savage with that presuming dunderhead Quirk. How 
dared he? And then he felt disgusted with Celia for en- 
couraging such a man. It was astonishing what woman 
would do for authority. He quite believed that she was 
merely wishful of taking the reins of feminine rule in 
Wetherfold. 
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"ni come to the door with you," he said, relinquishing 
at last the fluttering hand. 

"So will I." Robin rose up from behind the tray. 
"This room is warm. A little air will refresh one." 

Mrs. Haylock made a gesture, which is the woman's 
equivalent for a clenching of the fist. At the moment 
she could have brutally fought this tall girl who was so 
coldly self-possessed, so subtly scornful. 

"She makes you feel hot and common and badly dressed 
all over !" she fumed to her daughter. 

They had driven away along the winter roads. Celia 
sighed and gave her mother's fat hand a squeeze. 

''I must give him up," she said, almost with a groan 
and lookingly blankly out in front of her at a world which 
spoke desolation. "It is all over. It is settled between 
them. I could see it at once. You can always tell when 
people are really engaged." 

"She had no ring. I looked for that," said poor Mrs. 
Haylock, with a feeble attempt at consolation. 

"That's over," said Loten when the door had closed on 
the departures. He unconsciously chose Celia's own for- 
lorn word. "Mrs. Haylock is a good soul, but — ^but — 
why did Celia come to Wetherfold ?" 

"At all events she has come to stay." Robin looked 
down at her moving foot. "Did you notice how Mr. 
Quirk snubbed poor Julia to-day ? I think he wishes her 
to understand that — ^that the Vicar's wife is chosen." 

Driving back in the closed carriage to Great Fanne that 
night, Mrs. Brilliant watched those two, declared lovers 
at last, as she certainly supposed. Her wrinkled face was 
even sweeter than ordinary with satisfaction. It would 
come to pass — a marriage happy and prosperous and true 
— ^between the two houses. The treachery of her dead 
son, the tragedy of plain Maria would be wiped out. 

She could see, with keen old eyes that missed nothing, 
the discreetly expressed intimacy of these two— expressed 
constantly, by a turn of the head, or a modulation of the 
voice believed to be secret. She was a very happy old 
woman as the carriage rolled along the cold dark country 
road. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE BERLIN PEACOCK 

The Baylys had called, according to Mrs. Vamdeirs 
prophecy of the day before. Robin looked out into the 
courtyard at their shabby yellow carriage and lubberly 
groom with vague dismay. 

It was only the Captain and Miss Kate : there was sig- 
nificance in the absence of Julia, who was the most so- 
ciable of the four girls. Robin received them alone. Mrs. 
Brilliant was in bed. An increasing lassitude kept her 
there after any excitement, and her secretly schemed 
luncheon party at Lesser Fanne had been a sufficient trial. 

One by one this wonderfully youthful old woman in 
the way of youthful old people as the finish approaches, 
kept dropping some small mild occupation. The Berlin 
wool work-frame was now seldom touched. The very 
needle, stuck in the peacock's gorgeous tail, became to 
Robin symbolic of approaching bereavement. Before his 
departure Dr. Vamdell had prepared her for a possible 
change in her grandmother. 

She looked at the frame often enough, and then 
thought of the whitewashed room, set down a step and 
hung so chillingly with stiff fair curtains, in which Mrs. 
Wass had died. She remembered the strange words, 
"You and Philadelphy 'uU be company to one another in 
the time to come. Both single women — ^lone as you 
m'say." She trembled at the clear vision. It seemed to her 
that these words must come true. They sang in her head, 
while many a time she stared at the absurd, highly col- 
oured peacock of Berlin wool. They sang in her head — ^a 
dirge all desolate. The figure of toten, standing for all 
the happy, fulness of life, receded. 

She forged two circles: one girdled her round with 
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Philadelphia; the other closed in Maria Faigence and 
Celia. 

Miss Kate was more than usually effusive in her greet- 
ing, and the Captain wore that triumphant air which told 
of stirring events. It was the air he wore whenever he 
had hatched some new idea — ^an invention that would hand 
his name down to posterity and make a fortune for his 
"girls." 

*The only drawback is," he would confess, just as his 
enthusiasm for the particular thing beg^n to wane, 
"I'm such an unpractical beggar. I never bother to take 
out a patent. Pooh ! Let it go. Some other fellow will 
have the glory — ^and the money — when I'm dead and 
gone. That's always the way with genius; mere talent 
goes ride a cock-horse." 

He wore the same air whenever he had a conversation 
with Lamzed — of hope ; when they both saw the light rail- 
way within measurable distance and, in imagination, built 
rows of shops with plate-glass fronts on either side of the 
steep Wetherfold street. However, to-day there was an 
added significance in his buoyancy — sl something near and 
personal, a glad declaration of near achievement. His 
daughter kept giving him warning glances; she wished 
to impart the news with dignity, with a "manner" : Miss 
Kate had very full ideas about "manner." 

The Captain, to secure himself against impulsive blurt- 
ing forth of the matter in hand, and a consequent disgrace 
and many lectures in his home circle, crossed the room to 
the frame and threw back the strip of linen which pro- 
tected the peacock. He stood with his head on one side, 
admiring his design and taking occasional exception to 
the way in which it was being carried out. 

Miss Kate became restive during her father's criticisms 
of Mrs. Brilliant's fancy-work and his advice for her phys- 
ical treatment. 

One might judge that something was in the air by the 
big brooch, hideous and valuable, that she wore. It had 
been "dear mamma's," and was only taken from the jewel 
case on special occasions. When she unbuttoned her thick 
winter coat and displayed it sparkling on her best bodice, 
to Robin's apprehensive eye the yellow stone took on men- 
ace. At the same moment it struck her as unseemly, even 
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comic, that Mr. Quirk should suddenly become an im- 
portant figure on her horizon, one whose action could so 
largely influence her life. She had hitherto only thought 
of him with a sort of scornful tolerance as the "vicar" — 
consequently a permanent presence in Wetherfold and as 
such to be tolerated — ^an imposed mediocrity in one's 
midst. He now became a vital force. If he married 
Julia, then Celia would be free from all implied tie : she 
would even, as a discarded creature in Loten's early belief, 
become pathetic to him. 

The Captain had taken out his pocket-book and pencil. 

"Get Faigence to drive you into Liddleshom to-mor- 
row," he said, with a twinkle of the eye, "and have this 
made up. Let me see ! Of ginger " 

"Do come and sit down, papa," besought his daughter 
tartly, not looking at her watch but showing plainly by her 
manner that she would like to. There were other calls 
to be paid this afternoon. 

The tea-tray came in and Miss Kate noted little cakes 
of novel appearance. They were brown, and this was 
probably due to cinnamon. But on the other hand some 
other spice might have been employed; something rare 
and aristocratic in the world of cookery. In this case she 
foresaw the excitement of angling for a new recipe. 
Recipes were her hobby. She had to-day come to Great 
Fanne in search of one — for the most important confec- 
tion ever compounded. 

"I can't remember the exact quantities," said the Cap- 
tain ruefully. "It's a splendid prescription. I'll look it 
up when I get home. If Mrs. Brilliant had a glass twice 
a day and " 

"It would never do to interfere with Dr. Vamdell, or 
rather with Mr. Hicksley," said Miss Kate. "By the way, 
Robin, he is" — she gave a sisterly simper — "such an old 
friend of Trissie's. They saw so much of each other 
when he was Dr. Vamdell's assistant." 

"That was in ninety — " began the imprudent Captain. 
His daughter frowned him down, and he remained with 
his lips parted, as if the end of the sentence had been 
literally snipped off. 

"He and Trissie were — well, were " 

"But nothing came of it and I don't really see, my dear. 
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that it has anything to do with Hicksley's treatment of 
Mrs. Brilliant." 

"You are so ridiculous, papa ! Who said that it had ? 
You remember when Mr. Hicksley was last in Wether- 
fold, Robin?" 

"No. I must have been at school," said Robin, truth- 
fully and all unconscious of pving offence. 

Miss Kate threw her a sharp glance; it was always a 
sore point with the Baylys that tfiere were other "girls" 
in Wetherfold who were their juniors. This was an un- 
avoidable drawback, an increasing evil. 

"If only papa would invent something really useful!" 
poor JuHa had groaned once, in a rare flight of imagina- 
tion, as she surveyed her face disparagingly at the close 
range of a hand-glass held full to the window. "Why 
can't he turn out a machine that would keep us young for 
the next ten years and send all th- girls between fifteen 
and twenty-two back into pinafores and a nursery dinner 
at one o'clock?" 

Miss Kate did not care in the least for herself. She 
was getting plump and prim and prudish, but she was 
jealous for Julia and Flossie and Trissie. There was a 
great feeling of clanship between the four Bayly girls, 
although they squabbled in such lady-like fashion at home 
and sewed much sly spite into charity garments as they 
sat at the round table m the morning-room on wet days. 

"But it is not so very many years ago," she insisted; 
"in fact it seems as if he had never been away. It is so 
pleasant to have him in the village. It happened fortu- 
nately that he was wanting country air just when Dr. 
Varndell took his holiday." 

Robin hardly heard her. She could think only of the 
intelligence which she knew was coming ; which was be- 
ing skilfully led up to by artless small talk. She felt con- 
vinced that Mr. Quirk had proposed to Julia — ^and of 
Julia's answer no observer could have a doubt. In this 
commonplace betrothal she seemed to see her own down- 
fall, her desertion, her disgraceful exposure. 

And then, for one hopeful moment — like the lift of a 
leaden sky on a stem day, these terrors, so racking, be- 
came — ^nothing. What did these mean things and per- 
sons weigh in the scal^ of her lar^e love and Loten'^f 
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She had long lost sense of true values. She lived in a 
mental muddle — saw only the smallness of things. With 
her own hand she had nailed herself down to a plank of 
pettiness. What changed terror one lie could bring in its 
train! She was almost constrained to believe dreadful 
tales, told by Mrs. Margary, which had once made her 
thrill and shudder — ^about people who had sold their souls 
to the devil. Hers had gone forth from safe keeping. 

She was possessed by unrest — that modern vice from 
which the dignity and solitude of life at Great Fanne had 
hitherto protected her. The round of the day, once so 
soothing, so completely full, had become of late merely 
tedious. She sought constant change, and could only find 
it in exhausting walks. Sometimes she longed to be out 
on an open world, just as one longs for the wildness of the 
sea, to be at the caprice of great waves. Or she fretted 
for the opportunity of foreign travel — ^that fashionable 
sedative at which she used to sneer. She imagined, as 
people with tortured mind or body do, that another land, 
a strange tongue, will bring newness of impression. 

Sometimes she went little outings — to call on a distant 
neighbour to drive into Liddleshom; a constant weary 
sip at opiates which held no virtue. Sometimes she 
thought, wishing with the intensity we experience for a 
thing unattainable, how grand it would be if, for a little, 
she could slip her own body and brain — ^get away, bear 
another's burden, which is always easy, not comparable 
with the pack that galls one's own shoulders. 

Captain Bayly was dragging at the ends of his white 
moustache — a token of excitement with him — and looking 
questioningly at his daughter. She must give the signal. 
The Captain had many a scheme for the reform of a cor- 
rupt world, but was not allowed to rule his own house- 
hold. The "girls" were a great deal impatient and a 
little ashamed of his oddities. 

"There was quite a surprise in store for us yesterday 
evening after we left Lesser Fanne," said Kate at last, 
with a simper that was a reflection of Julia's. 

"And yet not so unexpected after all," put in her father 
frankly. 

"Dear Julia and Mr. Quirk have come to an tmder- 
3tanding," pursued his daughter, frowning him into 
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silence. "Of course we always knew the state of his 
affections, but Julia was so devoted to the church 
that " 

"She'd made up her mind to marry into it," finished 
Captain Bayly. 

"Papa! You'll shock Robin. I hope, dear, you don't 
take him seriously. I assure you that it was only after 
a long struggle that Julia " 

"Well, well," said the incorrigible Captain. "She's 
brought her ship into port at last. Quirk's not a man 
that I should have chosen for a son-in-law, but he's harm- 
less enough and civil enough ; he thinks there's a lot in 
my idea for a new mechanical " 

"You do talk such nonsense, papa, dear, really! I 
could see that he was bored to death the whole time you 
were talking last night. We are going to make the wed- 
ding cake at home" — Miss Kate turned with a smile to 
Robin, who sat motionless behind the tray — ^"and I want 
dear Mrs. Brilliant to let me have her recipe." 

"She will be delighted," said Robin, jumping up to 
fetch it. She was glad of anything that would distract. 

"There is no hurry. Any time will do." 

"But you may as well have it" : the book was already 
on Robin's knee and the yellow leaves fluttered. "Here 
are two recipes for wedding cake." 

"It is Miss Choney's I want." 

"Poor soul! What should she do with a wedding 
cake ?" queried the Captain, sotto voce, 

"Here it is. Wash two pounds and a half of butter in 
rose-water. Take half a pint of sweet wine and a large 
glass " 

"That is it. Thank you so much. I'll copy it down 
before I go. At the same time" — Miss Kate's voice be- 
came at once daring and cautious — "I might copy the 
recipe for buttered orange juice." 

"By all means," said Robin — she had not Mrs. Bril- 
liant's reverence for the family recipe book — ^that jealous 
value which had often led the elder lady to snub Miss Kate 
for a too free enthusiasm and desire. 

"Here's Mrs. Varndell," announced the Captain, who 
had strolled to the window while his daughter scratched 
away at the davenport. "If that woman took my advice 
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she'd put a touch of stuff the same colour as her petticoat 
next her face. There's nothing like pale blue for a fair 
woman." 

"The yolks of eight, and the whites of four, well beaten. 
Dear me, papa, I do hope you're not going to tell her 
that." 

"She's a sensible woman ; more brains by half than her 
husband. No doubt she'd thank me for the hint." 

Kate, happy in the possession of treasured recipes for 
wedding cake and buttered orange juice, and bearing at 
no time any great regard for Mrs. Vamdell, rose now 
and drew on her gloves. 

"We mustn't stay," she said, kissing Robin — ^all the 
Bayly girls kissed. "We want to make another call, and 
I promised Julia I wouldn't be long." 

She seemed to regard Julia as a creature suddenly be- 
come precious and fragile. Robin took her kiss impas- 
sively. 

"Give Trissie and Flossie my love," she said, hardly 
knowing what she said, "and — and tell Julia how glad 
I am." 

"The wedding" — Miss Kate's face beamed with undi- 
luted satisfaction — "will take place some time before May. 
Everything was settled last night. The dear Vicar is 
anxious to please Julia in every way. When she hap- 
pened to say she had never been in Switzerland he sug- 
gested at once that they should go there for the honey- 
moon. And" — ^she lowered her voice and let malice trickle 
into it — ^"he's going to put the choir in cassocks after all. 
I'm afraid Mrs. Brilliant won't approve, but dear Julia 
made it a positive condition. She has such a conscien- 
tious feeling about cassocks." 

Miss Kate looked as she felt, most thoroughly happy ; 
one might have almost supposed her to be the bride-elect. 
She gleefully anticipated a perfect riot of dainty cookery. 
The wedding breakfast should proceed entirely from 
their own kitchen. She had already privately decided on 
the menu. There were two or three particular dishes on 
which her heart was set ; these, to provide against any- 
thing so mortifying as failure on the supreme occasion, 
should take trial trips at the family dinner-table weeks 
before the wedding. 
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After the honeymoon she would, as elder sister of the 
Vicar's wife, have a more influential position in the par- 
ish. She had already rehearsed a neat snub to Mrs. 
Bridger, who was sometimes sadly lacking in respect to 
her superiors. She even, and this was a bold flight, which 
she admitted might never come to accomplishment, medi- 
tated a march into Mr. Gedge's camp ; she would try and 
make Mrs. Lamzed come to church. But here she did 
not reckon on the admirable business sense of Lamzed. 

These were now the only things she cared about — ^the 
mild distraction of new dishes, the wielding of authority 
over the village. She had very nearly forgotten the 
time when she had been in love with a handsome subal- 
tern in her father's regiment. He had been killed in some 
little war, having first disgraced himself by an unequal 
marriage : to this hour Miss Kate blamed that "bold de- 
signing woman" for his untimely death. 

For many years she kept a polite note he had written 
her — about a tennis match. She read into it something 
more endearing than tennis. The letter became one of 
her little possessions — things that helped to build up his- 
tory. However, there came a day when she solemnly 
burned it — with a great deal of mournful ceremony. 

When the Bayly s were gone, Robin and Mrs. Vamdell 
settled close round the fire with a fresh teapot and a hot 
supply of scones. 

"Of course," began the latter, "they have been to tell 
you about Julia's engagement. Did I not say it would 
be so? They really deserve success; they have worked 
so hard ; and Mr. Quirk is but a mild one, after all. How- 
ever" — the fire lighted up her mischievous fair face — ^"I 
could have told them an even greater piece of news." 

"Greater?" 

"Because more unexpected; but Kate was in such a 
hurry to get oflF to the Haylocks' just now that I let her 
go. When she arrives at home she will hear." 

"Are they going to the Haylocks'?" 

Of course they are. They will go everywhere. They 
will drop their little bit of news as Lamzed's shopboy 
drops his circulars when there is a 'Great Drapery Sale' 
on. By the way, Lamzed has started calling Wetherfold 
'the town.'" 
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"They won't go to Lesser Fanne !" Robin's quick 
breath of concern mystified Mrs. Vamdell. "I so hope 
they will not tell Loten.*' 

She finished the sentence hurriedly, realising before 
the words were well spoken that they must have an odd 
sound in the ears of one who had no key to the situation. 
She finished, her head down, her hand suddenly stray- 
ing without aim about the tray — her whole attitude so 
instinct with embarrassment that Mrs. Vamdell again 
could only stare. However, she tried to assure herself 
that this agitation on Robin's part was simply an exag- 
gerated modesty in love affairs : the tremor which Loten 
undoubtedly stirred in her heart betrayed itself on a face 
never given to concealment. 

"They won't go to Lesser Fanne," she said. "It is a 
bachelor's house, and Miss Kate is most particular. Also, 
as you know, Mr. Faigence goes to London every Thurs- 
day." 

"He hasn't been lately," Robin returned, in a faint 
voice and without looking up. 

The colour rose higher on her pale face. Mrs. Vam- 
dell watched her quizzically. The astonishing mawk- 
ishness of these lovers I But Robin was merely thinking 
of that night in the gallery— of the promise she had ex- 
tracted from him that he would not leave Wetherfold 
until she had given him his answer. That answer had 
not yet been given, and Loten, always literal, had kept 
his word and denied himself his weekly day in London. 
She remembered this and was touched, as one is at a 
child's obedience. She adored him for this dogged, this 
dear devotion. At the same time, it made her feel more 
miserably guilty than before : she had only been anxious 
to keep him in Wetherfold because Celia was out of it. 

"Now what do you suppose my great piece of news is?" 

"Impossible to guess. News — in Wetherfold!" 

"Shall I tell you bluntly— on the chance of startling you 
—or shall I let it leak out by insignificant driblets ?" mused 
Mrs. Vamdell, putting her head on one side. "Miss Kate 
was dramatic enough last night when she told me about 
Julia. Directly Mr. Quirk, by the kind aid of cheesecakes, 
was made fast, I was made aware. I was sitting in the 
drawing-room alone, when there came a soft tapping at the 
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window. I at once wondered if anything had happened 
to Richard. As if he would ever allow anything to 
happen ! He is too cautious for accidents and too delib- 
erate for brave deeds ; he would be the first to avoid any- 
thing daring or quixotic, for fear of upsetting his diges- 
tion. Absence romanticises people so much. It is only 
when he is away that I dare think of him as 'Dick.' I 
don't claim romance for that name, but I called him by 
it until we were married. On the way home from church 
he suggested, with a most irritating solemn gentleness, 
that it would be more in accord with the dignity of a 
medical man if his wife called him Richard. 

"Where was I ? The tap at the window. I threw up 
the sash, and there was Miss Kate, shivering on the step, 
with a shawl over her head. 

" 'Let me in,' she whispered huskily. 'Is any one 
about?' 

" 'Only Mr. Hicksley, and he's asleep in the surgery,' I 
told her. 

"Directly the door was shut on us and I had set her 
by the fire she began to giggle, quite in Julia's own way, 
and gave me all the details that had come under her ob- 
servation of the tender scene just enacted in the Captain's 
parlour. 

" 'He's closeted with papa now,' she said dramatically 
— the suitor, you know, is always 'closeted'. 

"I half expected her to say that she anticipated opposi- 
tion from the Captain on the score of Julia's youth. Mr. 
Quirk has taken years off Miss Kate. She looked quite 
young, almost pretty. Did you notice how nice her com- 
plexion was this afternoon ? Had there been more cheese- 
cakes and another Mr. Quirk — who knows I 

"I ran in to the Baylys' this morning, arming myself 
with a clump of double blue campanula for Flossie and a 
paper pattern of the new bolero coat for Trissie. I knew 
they would both be furious and must be propitiated. They 
are only six years older than Julia. I wanted to see 
how Julia bore herself. She languishes ; wears the sweet, 
set-apart air of the interesting invalid. Miss Kate slipped 
a cushion at her back and the dear Captain asked if she 
felt the draught from the door. He is already full of 
designs for improving the vicarage — ^and the Vicar. Be- 
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fore long he will insist on writing all the sermons. Miss 
Kate kept solemnly breaking in by asking if it was really 
correct to put a touch of onion in a salmagundi. 

"Trissie was so spiteful that I took her back to lunch 
with me: there is an ancient flirtation between her and 
Mr. Hicksley. And — and" — she struck her two hands 
softly together — "I'm a bad one at mystery. After lunch 
I left them alone in the dining-room, and when I came 
back the man had actually proposed. I don't know how 
Trissie managed ; Miss Kate's recipes are only for cook- 
ery." 

"Mr. Hicksley proposed I Did Trissie accept him?" 
asked Robin. 

"Of course she did I What a question! Why, she 
tried her hardest years ago. That was really one reason 
why he left Richard. The poor man at that time could 
not support a wife. However, he has now a good prac- 
tice at Dulwich. When Trissie is married her sisters will 
be able to go and stay with her, and tell Wetherfold when 
they come back that they have been to town for the season. 

"You may imagine the bustle there will be at the Bay- 
lys'. Two rival brides-elect I What Flossie's attitude 
will be I can't imagine. It will be an interesting comedy. 
After Trissie had gone across the road I talked seriously 
with Mr. Hicksley — got up an argument on different mar- 
riage systems ; said I saw certain drawbacks in the mono- 
gamic. He agreed with me. I then asked him if he 
had a twin brother for Flossie. He looked alarmed and 
said he hadn't. He is the most absurd man — ^takes you 
quite literally. No doubt he will advertise in the medical 
papers for one. I told him he could compromise by 
having her to live with them. He seemed grateful to 
me for the idea. After five minutes' reflection, during 
which he kept clearing his throat and viciously poking 
the fire, he told me, quite with an air of starting an abso- 
lutely fresh subject, that his dispenser was a most gen- 
tlemanly man. The yellow carriage drove off before 
Trissie left my house, so that the Captain and Miss Kate 
started on their round of calls in ignorance." 

"I'm sorry for Flossie." 

"Oh, some one will come along I When a family of 
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girls once begin to go off there is no stopping them. It is 
like rolling down a hill. 

"I must be starting." She pulled down her veil, giving 
at the same time a glance through the window. "There is 
a storm coming up, though I don't think we shall have 
any more snow at present. How dreadfully the wind 
howls round this old house!" 

When she had cycled away, Robin remained at the win- 
dow, her face close to the glass. The wind was certainly 
rising; the running g^owl, the little sobs of it that crept 
along the short grass, struck a note of emotional depth, 
making Mrs. Vamdell, fair and flighty — ^her light, quick 
tongue, so well matched with her fluffy hair and pert baby 
face — an even more shallow memory than usual. 

Robin watched a great poplar that grew near the 
house. It was in the grip of the wind and displayed all 
the acute signs of a troubled thing. It bent and curved 
and arched backwards ; one might have said it wrung its 
hands, so human was its difficulty. It seemed to lean to 
the window, as if beseeching entrance ; into the house of 
refuge, which had defied the winds of so many years. 

Her heart went out to the poplar — all reaching arms 
and swaying body. It instilled into her its own anguish, 
so that she, too, felt afraid and shaken — ^trembled, hear- 
ing around her the hurry and march of direful events; 
things which she felt must happen, trials even now in 
train. 

She shuddered at the weirdness of the abandoned 
day ; wind flying across the hills and rending the valleys ; 
wind dashing itself against her stout old walls and moan- 
ing down her chimneys. It was one of those days that 
vaguely dismay— days that insist on the everlasting pow- 
er and ill intention of the elements, that make light of 
all the thick comfort of competence — ^that fatness of con- 
venience, which an old world has elaborated for the for- 
tunate — that security that we fancy we have. 

She shuddered, and yet was fired by all this fury with- 
out the window. A thin red line of martial spirit ran 
in her, and, looking out, she passionately deplored the 
fighters of her family, and the long time past when to be 
a Brilliant had been to be a soldier. This fallen house! 
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These perverted lands! Her mournful eyes, yearning 
out, saw only pastoral signs. 

She was fired; she fretted at all the restraints that 
sex and century imposed. She suffered that restlessness 
that has perverted so many women, from the stereotyped, 
the clear, calm way, in which way only there is abiding 
peace — for women. 

She turned at last with her face towards the room — 
a room all mirrors and gay upholstery and gaudy orna- 
ment ; on the floor a costly white carpet garlanded with 
roses: an insistence of summer everywhere. 

She walked about, mechanically tidying, finding vent 
for all her untutored feelings by agitated bustlings. The 
empty teacups, slopped saucers and a loaded tray ; chairs 
dragged out of their ordinary stiff placing, antimacassars 
askew, cushions dug into hollows by heads or elbows, all 
these gave the room a ribald air of departed festivity. 

She pushed aside the Berlin wool frame, lifting the 
linen cover once for a look, before she dropped it with 
careful finality. The peacock, half in plumage, cheated 
of his finishing touches of tail glory by a laggard needle, 
seemed to stir with doleful understanding. As she let 
the linen roll down over him the door opened and Mrs. 
Brilliant came in. She was followed by Philadelphia, 
who carried pillows, an extra shawl, a long green bottle 
of salts. Robin looked at her grandmother with a cer- 
tain longing reverence and awe — ^as at a last sight. The 
hopeless conviction came that this was a final entrance. 
Nevermore would the upright figure in primly pointed 
bodice and swelling skirt sail regally in at the door. She 
looked at the dear absurdities of forgotten fashions, miss- 
ing nothing. 

She could note the unkind stretching of a dainty ear 
by long gold earrings. One lappet of her grandmother's 
cap stood out a little stiffly, so that the wonderful pattern 
of the lace was outlined against the hard winter light. 
Into that little lappet some ardent cloistered woman had 
stitched her soul. How full the world was of minute in- 
tensities ! 

She looked, and then glancing beyond met Phila- 
delphia's warning wags of the head and dolorous ges- 
ture. She expressed, with the extravagant emphasis of 
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her class, her opinion of this imprudent entrance. Dr. 
Vamdell, before he went away, had ordered Mrs. Bril- 
liant to stay in one room. 

Robin hastened to occupy herself with those small and 
charming feminine offices, those fond fussings that, with 
women, pile like froth to cover the deeper feeling. Until 
this moment she had not known how large a rent had 
stretched in the fabric of her days by the absence of this 
dignified old figure, so calm and formal, so full of pretty, 
useless industries. 

"I'm so glad you feel well enough to come down," 
she said, putting fervour into the simple words. "There's 
a good fire. We'll pull the sofa a little nearer for you." 

"I don't want the sofa, my love. Philadelphia, be good 
enough to put the frame and my high-backed chair near 
the French window." 

"I'll do anything you want, dear," said Robin, with 
a nod at the maid. "We can manage very well, thank 
you, Philadelphia." 

When they were alone, she walked to the frame, 
trundled the walnut-wood work-table, eagerly did all the 
accustomed offices that had once been tedious because of 
repetition and now were holy by dread of loss. 

"You don't think it will fatigue you too much to 
work?" 

"Not at all," said Mrs. Brilliant all the more ener- 
getically because her hands were already trembling on 
her little silk apron. 

She sat down behind the frame. On the opposite wall 
was a great mirror. She peaked her chin towards it. 

"This hard March light is very trying, Robin. I seem 
to look so pinched. Just thread this with shaded blue." 

Robin did as she was bid. The old hand, lovely still, 
with little plump finger-tips and swelling wrist, began to 
aimlessly stick the needle through the canvas, taking no 
account of the pattern, until the unworked space all about 
the peacock looked like a fair sheet of paper scrawled 
by a child. Mrs. Brilliant kept stopping in perplexity to 
look at these long crowded stitches. 

"Thread another needle with black," she said peremp- 
torily. 
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"I shouldn't do any more now. Leave it until to-mor- 
row morning, when you can start quite fresh." 

"That is just like young people of the present day, my 
dear — ^always putting off. I must get this done by June. 
I told Captain Bayly that I would and he was equally sure 
that I wouldn't." 

The little hand, all shaking, now scrawled the canvas 
with irregular black lines. 

"It's not pleasing." Mrs. Brilliant stuck the needle pet- 
tishly in the peacock's tail. "I wish I had done it on 
velvet, after all. As it is, I'll fill it in with claret. Is 
there a nice full claret there? I remember many years 
ago working a pair of slippers for my dear husband. 
They were greatly admired. How proud he was of them ! 
The pattern was dogs' heads in beads, all in beads. One 
on each toe. Dogs' heads ! I think they were water span- 
iels. They were filled in with claret. The effect was 
very rich. That's not claret, child. It's snuff brown. 
Where are your eyes ? Let me look." 

She began to fumble in the well of the work-table — 
a deep cavity lined with bright-green silk. Then one by 
one she peered into the little boxes and pockets. 

"What was I looking for?" she asked vaguely at last. 

"Claret wool." 

"No, no, nonsense, Robin. Young women should really 
think of something else beside fancy-work. It was not 
claret wool. It was — what was it, my dear?" 

"Perhaps it was beads. The dogs' heads were done in 
beads, you remember. Here is something wrapped in 
tissue paper." Robin took a flat square packet from one 
of the pockets. "Shall I open it and see?" 

Mrs. Brilliant nodded solemnly. Her face changed in 
one disconcerting contraction. It had the distance and 
strangeness of death. Inside the paper was a cardboard 
box and, resting in wool, a pendant of blue enamel — ^not 
of value, but a girlish thing, such as g^rls buy and look 
pretty in. Robin held it out on the flat of her hand. 

"This isn't what you want?" 

Mrs. Brilliant nodded again. 

"It belonged to Maria," she said, evidently trying to 
think. "I brought it down one day. I tried to tell you 
and then Loten — Loten told you himself. Put it on* 
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They are in the fashion again. Miss Haylock wore one 
at Lesser Fanne." 

Robin shivered. This trivial blue trinket lying in her 
palm seemed to gamer for her all the atmosphere of those 
deserted rooms where Tilda and Maria had lived. 

"Put it on." 

With shaking fingers, and in obedience to a nod and 
gesture that seemed to defy defiance, Robin linked it in a 
bracelet she wore; when she moved her hand it swung 
against the sensitive veins of her wrist. 

''You know all about that painful affair, my dear? I 
— I can't remember. It was all hushed up and they went 
abroad, very properly, and " 

Mrs. Brilliant broke off vaguely. Her wandering eyes 
had a terrible dread at the back of them. 

"Loten told me. Don't talk about it now. It only 
agitates you." 

"Yes, yes. Not a bit of good living in the past. And 
it's so vulgar to talk scandal. It was very scandalous, 
wasn't it? You are going to marry Loten. A Brilliant 
and a Faigence. That will be right. Give me your 
solemn word that you'll marry Loten. Then people 
won't talk so much. There has been a great deal of talk. 
You have broken my heart, Robin — ^my heart, my heart." 
She suddenly twisted her hands. "I can never forgive 
you or her. I won't meet her. Before ever you bring 
her home to Great Fanne I'll go away." 

The tears rolled very slowly from her eyes, lying deep 
and lodging in the furrows at her mouth. Robin took 
her hands and held them firmly. Her face was white. 
She was being mistaken for that erring man, her father 
^-dead Robin Brilliant, whose body had rocked in a 
merry blue sea. 

"I'll never marry any one but Loten," she said sooth- 
ingly. 

Mrs. Brilliant gave her a long look, during which the 
sense came back to her face. 

"June is a nice month," she said placidly at last, pick- 
ing up the needle and then dropping it. "Don't talk 
at^ut Maria any more. There is something discreditable. 
My head is not very clear to-day. What were we speak- 
ing of before ?" 

"Of Loten," 
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"Yes, of Loten. Dr. Vamdell has kept me upstairs 
so long that Tm quite weak. I get confused. There is 
nothing more weakening than bed. You must take this 
work away, my dear ; it is too dark for me to do a stitch. 
Summer is the best time for a wedding. Loten thinks 
the coming June !" 

"Loten thinks the coming June !" 

Robin repeated these words to herself ; they were fasci- 
nating, had the lilt and fragrance of a haymaker's song 
— some exquisite traditional doggerel handed down 
through the generations of a conservative peasantry. 

She whispered these words, finding a rare meaning in 
every one. She whispered them, staring meanwhile at 
the upright figure of her grandmother — ^a figure always 
a little unreal and awesome — full of dignity, accompanied 
by those refined framings of good lace that are so fasci- 
nating to the exotic nature : one of those figures, ancient 
and gracious, to whom you accorded reverence but not 
recognition — in present affairs. 

"Loten thinks the coming June I" 

She was made hopeful by these words, blaming her- 
self as she often did for her rootless dread of the untouch- 
able future. Everything would be well. 

"Loten thinks the coming June !" 

She whispered — ^wanting to exultantly sing. Those 
words seemed to make things sure — ^brought love into 
practice. They drove Celia out of sight, condemned her 
to everlasting disregard, as one locks away an old gown 
in a lumber press. 

The room was so warm. Philadelphia came in and 
touched each candle end, making soft points of light to 
shelves and tables. There seemed kindly magic in this 
simple domestic performance. 

Before the damask curtains were drawn across the long 
window, Robin gave her fleet farewell look through. The 
wild world was still despairing. Dimly she could see the 
frantic arms of each distracted tree. 

Then, turning her eyes inward, she breathed the luxury 
of the room, relenting for once towards gilt and glass. 
But low in her lay the dread that nothing secures you 
from that malicious influence, which, for want of a fuller 
word, some men call Fortune. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

A BOTTLE OF NEW PINS 

Next morning as Robin sat in her garish Empire room 
Margary was shown in. He looked oddly inconsequent 
in this setting of gilt and ormolu, and he stared about him 
with approving reverence, feeling the unfailing admira- 
tion of the ignorant for gilding. He had been in here 
several times before; Robin called it her business room, 
and it was here she saw Wetherfold folk and listened to 
many a garrulous grumble about crops, cottages, hus- 
bands, neighbours or health. Adult Wetherfold con- 
sistently grumbled as a matter of principle; discontent 
was a token of age and responsible position. Margary's 
first impression of this, to him, splendid apartment re- 
mained fresh. He was always proud to enter it and re- 
lieved to depart. He stared now, his thick, red hands in 
his pockets and his plum-coloured breeches grotesquely 
wide. He appeared to regard the distorted appearance of 
his own jolly face in the convex mirror of a gaudy gilt 
girandole as quite diabolic. 

"You'll excuse me. Miss Robin," he began, sitting very 
forward on the chair he was offered and letting his little 
eyes rove furtively about the walls. "A'coorse it ain't for 
sech as me ter " 

"Isn't Mrs. Margary well?" broke in Robin. 

It was always necessary to cut short Margary's defer- 
ential preamble, and she imagined she knew exactly what 
was coming. Mrs. Margary was subject in winter time 
to sharp bronchial attacks and on these occasions she in- 
variably sent up to Great Fanne, partly from affectionate 
impulse and partly from a thrifty rustic desire for sick 
cookery. In a way she considered that the Great Fanne 
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kitchen and all in it belonged to her, although it was so 
many years since she had ruled there. 

"Well, thank you kindly. Miss, she ain't what you 
might call ill, and she ain't just what you might call well." 

"She has a touch of bronchitis?" 

"No. Her breath's right enough, in a manner o' 
speakin'. Ya-as. But she's a bit flighty in the under- 
standin' — ef sur be you follow me. Set up the 'ooman 
did, last night, till nigh on the stroke o' twelve, and when 
she did come up ter bed, lays a-tossin' and a-heavin' till 
dawn o* day. And now nothin' 'ull serve her but ter see 
you. Ya-as. As I tells her, tain't likely you'll come out 
in all this 'ere blusterous wind." 

"But I will, Margary ; of course I will. Have you left 
her alone ?" 

"She don't want nursin'," he was quick to explain. 
"An' for company she's got our Susan's eldest gelL 
Ya-as. She's bin along of us better nor a fortnit." 

"And how is Susan ?" 

"Gettin' on fine," said Margary, taking his hands out 
of his pockets and setting them squarely on his knees, 
while his face wrinkled with complacency. "Her hus- 
band's got a gurt bakery business up in London. Ya-as. 
Susan, she's all for us gooin' up there ter stay, but missus 
she can't abide the noise and dirt, and the way them Lon- 
doners robs you over yarbs. Our Susan's hand's never 
out of her pocket ; a penny f er a handful o' parsley there 
and a penny for a stalk or two o' mint here." 

"That is very tiresome. It is a pity that Susan hasn't 
a tiny strip of ground where she could grow herbs," re- 
turned Robin, with true country sympathy. "Tell Mrs. 
Margary I'll be down in half an hour. I wonder if there 
is anything in the kitchen she'd fancy." 

Margary shook his head and twirled his old hat round 
in his hands. 

"Tain't her stomick," he declared, "askin' your pardon. 
Miss. It's the mind. She ha' got her head stuffed s'full 
o' these 'ere worretin' witches. Ya-as. I never knowed 
sech a 'ooman for old yarns and the like. I'll tell her 
you'll be steppin' down somewhen ?" 

"Almost directly. Good morning, Margary." 

When he had gone she wrapped up and started for Sal- 
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lows. The wind had by now so risen that it took a com- 
plete way with the open country, and as she went down 
the avenue to the gate she was sometimes blown aside, 
half caught up and half sent flying, with as little cere- 
mony as the storm would have shown a leaf. There was 
an air of desertion everywhere ; the peopled valleys soli- 
tary with the lonely hills, on which the snow lay in ghostly 
patches. No birds flew or called. The lark, that joy of 
a winter's day, the robin, red and timid, were in prudent 
hiding. Everv bare tree rocked and groaned, as the ter- 
rified, tall poplar had done yesterday. Universal tragedy 
possessed the world of woodland. 

But this was a wild day for a wild heart, and Robin 
struggled on, fighting and panting, with a savage delight 
in mastery. Now and again as she neared the village she 
lifted her head and looked at the little hill where the old 
mill stood — ^that ancient thing of black sails which was 
such a landmark. At every storm the villagers prophe- 
sied that the old mill would fall, but it remained grimly 
keeping watch, unchanging over an ever-changing pros- 
pect. 

Sallows garden was all untidy with summer's dead 
glory. It was the rule in Wetherfold not to tidy up the 
flower-garden until spring. Wetherfold did things in its 
own way, as its fathers had done, and derided the idea of 
autumn digging in order that winter frosts might make 
the ground friable. That might hold good for farm lands 
which were worked for profit, but flowers were flimsy 
things for woman-folk's growing. So that Mrs. Mar- 
gary's great bunches of Michaelmas daisies, tied together 
as they were in monster brown sheafs, surmounted with 
silver crests of seeded flower-heads, were blown to the 
ground, and a tall sunflower, which in autumn had topped 
the fence of the farmyard and made vast yellow faces to 
the world, now lay like a giant across the path. 

The house-door was thrown back as Robin hurried up 
the bricked path of the garden, and Mrs. Margary drew 
her in as a thing of treasure from the unkind day. 

"An' you've come down in all this wind I" Her face 
brightened and she banged the house-door in the teeth of 
the storm. "I jest stepped out to the stack for another 
faggit ter hearten up the fire, and the wind he catched 
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me in the neck till I hardly drawed a breath. Come, set 
you down, Miss Robin. Susan, my dear, stand up and 
make your manners." 

Susan, thus urged, got up shyly from the low stool and 
remained standing. Her little lower lip protruded and her 
arms and legs hung stiff. She looked sulky and uncom- 
fortable, not exactly knowing what her grandmother ex- 
pected her to do and, with an infantile spirit of democ- 
racy, rebelling at doing anything servile. 

"Them Londoners ain't never taught their duty," said 
Mrs. Margary aside and apologetically. "You wunt look 
fer a curtsey from her, my dear Miss Robin. Her father's 
one o' they as don't hold with it." 

She gave the quick movement of the head and hands 
which Robin could rightly interpret. It was evident that 
Mrs. Margary's town son-in-law, great as he might be in 
the bakery business, did not meet with her approval on 
other counts. 

"Set down agen, my dear," she said in a softer tone to 
the child who had heard and whose eyes kindled for 
parents and home. "Get on with your book. She's all 
fer readin'. Miss Robin." 

Robin gave a kindly nod and look at the child, who was 
a fair example of the well-to-do cockney. She had a 
smart frock of town cut, a little sharp white face, on 
which flickered incongruous hints of a family likeness to 
buxom Mrs. Margary. She had been deep in some de- 
tective story and now returned to it. Her whole manner 
implied a deep juvenile contempt for her rude surround- 
ings. She kept rubbing her eyes. The wood smoke 
made them tingle, and she glowered angrily at the low 
dead fire. 

"The fire do smoke when the wind's in the wrong quar- 
ter," said Mrs. Margary, watching her. "Take your 
book inter the parlour, my dear. 'Tain't so cold ; the sun's 
on thet room all day, and you can wrop up in my grey 
cloak. There it be a-hangin' on the hook." 

Little Susan, on the edge of discovery, now read 
breathlessly, letting her eyes water as they would. Her 
lips were pursed and her eyes wide. The small mobile 
face kept changing. She was evidently an imaginative 
child, who followed every mood of the story-teller. 
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Mrs. Margary could neither understand nor tolerate 
such absorption. It appeared to her in some ways sinful 
and in all ways idle. She and her daughter Susan had 
fought many a battle on this head; the elder woman in- 
sisting that reading was only taught you so that you 
might the better read your Bible ; the younger, influenced 
by a pushful husband, maintaining stoutly that the child 
might read as much as she would, since they meant to 
educate her well and make a lady of her. This, to Mrs. 
Margary, was an impossibility, and an impertinent aspira- 
tion in a tradesman, however flourishing. She had her 
own inviolable ideas concerning "gentry." She broke 
out at last, when she had gazed her full at the small face, 
all flushed and excitedly twitching. 

"There, child, don't set grimacin' about loike thet. Ef 
the wind was ter change all of a sudden, yer face 'ud al- 
ways bide askew. Leastways, they ses so. Run away 
inter the parlour like a good gell, and, Susan, there's a 
bit o' plum-cake in the sideboard, and be sure you don't 
set yer feet on the rail o' granma's best chairs." 

Susan, with evident relief, departed, and Robin, with 
Mrs. Margary, was alone in the big, low-pitched kitchen, 
with its enormous open hearth, its flagged floor, and, 
standing against its white-washed walls, various pieces 
of oak furniture. The dresser set with pewter plates and 
large round dishes, gave sly winks during those infre- 
quent moments when the logs threw out a flare. The 
wind was certainly against the fire that morning and the 
room was full of a yellow smoke, particularly blinding to 
unaccustomed eyes. But these two were used to it, and 
neither winked nor watered. A wood fire is eternally 
whimsical, and there were wild days at Great Fanne when 
the hall was filled with smoke. 

"Thet child's sight ain't never bin strong since she had 
the measles," said Mrs. Margary. "An' so much readin' 
ain't good. I don't hold with the way she's brung up. 
It's all her father and them London ways. But I don't 
take no count o' him — muster-baker or no muster-baker." 

She was evidently ruffled. 

"Of course you wouldn't care for London," said Robin 
soothingly and with a certain heartiness, because she did 
not like it herself. Mrs. Margary drew a breath. 
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"It's a foine town. Me and Margary was up there 
larst spring," she said with grudging respect. "I thought 
it 'ud ha' bin like the bustlin' part o' Liddleshom, but it's 
— it's a queer large place." 

There was silence again. Mrs. Margary, in spite of 
hearty welcome and irritable volubility, didn't seem her- 
self. Robin sotmded another note. It always put her in 
good heart to have her furniture praised. 

"How nice the dresser looks !" she said. 

"Ah, thet it do," responded the dresser's owner, throw- 
ing an eye of pride. 

"Our oak at Great Fanne isn't nearly so well polished." 

"I warrant thet new housemaid," said Mrs. Margary, 
speaking slightingly of a servant who had only been in 
her place four years, "don't use the old-fashioned beeswax 
and turkumtime. There's so many o' these new-fangled 
things for ter save elbow-grease." 

"And that pretty jug. Grandmother and I quite envy 
you that." 

"It was made for my great-uncle Garge when he wur 
married." Mrs. Margary rose and took the quart jug of 
silver lustre ware from its hook. 

Robin followed; this was the usual procedure. Mrs. 
Margary wore an air of proud indifference and belittling 
and began in the accustomed way to give her ancestral 
china a history. 

"Him as was in the millin' business over by Loxwood. 
Here's his name, see, round the middle. They don't make 
these big-bellied jugs nowadays. Garge Hizzey, Lox- 
wood, 1799. There's Hizzeys there still. All these 
things is mine." She proudly moved her head towards 
the oak chest and long table, the high armchair by the fire 
with the spreading ears and the double cupboard in a far 
comer. " Margary 's family wasn't o' much count. They 
was on'y hill folk. He come from a place called Oving- 
dean, near the sea." 

She put the jug back again, first wiping imaginary 
dust from its gleaming side with the corner of her apron. 
Then she returned to her seat by the fire, looking so 
moody that Robin became concerned for her. 

"I heard you were not well," she began almost timidly 
at last, so dark was the fresh face. "I hope " 
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"I'm well enough, my dearie." Mrs. Margary leaned 
forward and tenderly took her hand. "It ain't thet. It's 
— well, I suppose you've heard all the talk o' Miss Julia 
Bayly's grand marriage what is ter be ?" 

She laid emphasis on the "grand" ; Mr. Quirk was not 
highly esteemed in Wetherfold, but as a messenger of 
God he was "bore with." 

"Yes. I've heard. And Miss Trissie too. I suppose 
it is not a secret. She is engaged to Mr. Hicksley." 

"Secret ! Mary Ledger, that gell they calls a cook, was 
all agog with it this morning when she come for the 
milk." 

"Wetherfold will be quite gay," pursued Robin evenly. 
"We shall have two weddings." 

"And two alius leads to three. Mary Ledger ses that 
this momin' ter me, as bold as you please. She was 
a-thinkin' o' Goliah Henbest. They walks together. 'Two 
makes three, Mrs. Margary,' ses she, a-tossin' her carrotty 
head." 

Mrs. Margary was running on, more than usually talk- 
ative and rambling, but all the while her hand kept 
Robin's buried and her eye fixed hungrily on a face that 
to her fondness had grown pointed of late. 

"Ef Mr. Quirk had a choosed different," she broke out 
at last, pointing a meaning to a thought obscurely ex- 
pressed by pregnant glances and pressures. 

"He must make his own choice, and it is nothing to 
us," said Robin stiffly. 

She was met by a glance full of complete understand- 
ing, tenderness and soft reproach. It was companion to 
that look which had darted from the eye of Mrs. Lamzed 
as they sat in the parlour. Her heart relented to this 
devoted interest. Patting with her free hand the veined 
back of the large one that held her other in an emotional 
grip, she added softly : 

"Ever)rthing will come all right." 

Mrs. Margary shook her head. 

"I ain't so sure," she said, with instant intelligence — 
so that from this moment, without actual word of Loten, 
they were candid to each other. "I've heard tell o' bumin' 
live goslings in the oven fer ter scare witches." 

"Witches I" 
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Mrs. Margary turned her head to the parlour-d(x>r 
where small Susan sat reading. It was fast shut. She 
turned back to the fire and lowered her voice. 

"I couldn't rest till Fd sin yer/* she said fondly. And 
now the key to her odd mood was displayed. "Yes, my 
dearie, witches. But I've killed her. It's a sure cure — 
leastways, so they ses." 

She looked so strange, so exalted, that her manner 
more than her word alarmed her listener. The high back 
and advancing ears of the horsehair chair enveloped her. 
She seemed a figure shrouded, cowled and circled by 
weirdness. 

"Killed! Who? You have never " 

"I hope I hev. I set up all larst night, Miss Robin, 
and " 

"But who is the witch and what have you done?" 

"Miss Celia Haylock is the witch. I wun't never be- 
lieve no other." 

Robin was midway between laughing and tears. She 
had recovered from her first natural shock and no longer 
took Mrs. Margary's confession literally. 

"But witches are always old," she said at last com- 
batively. 

"They can take any form," she was told solemnly, so 
solemnly that somehow the smile froze on her lips. "Once 
one come down the chimney and looked at poor mother. 
It wur in the form of a gurt effet. An' ther come a 
tappin' which froughtens poor mother nigh to death. An' 
bimeby she jest crope to the door and locks 'ut. I niver 
heard as it tokened nothin'. But you can't goo by age in 
a witch, Miss Robin. They've a heart as black as the 
devil's nuttin' bag." 

"Oh, nonsense. You really mustn't think so much of 
these old stories." 

"I on'y think on what I knows, my dear," she was told 
with some dignity. "And o' Miss Celia Haylock I made 
sure. I throwed a handful o' April pullets' feathers over 
her and she puts up her hand ter her face. Ef they puts 
up a hand you can tell fer sure as they're witches." 

Robin kept grave, half of her will and half against it. 
These dying superstitions must be discouraged, because, 
often enough, they led to mischief. Yet about Mrs. Mar- 
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gary, framed by her ancient chair and, burning sluggishly 
at her feet, the long low fire, from which the ugly smoke 
kept creeping up and out, there was something compel- 
ling. Her eye had lighted with the enthusiasm of a true 
believer, and the ardour of her devotion threw over her 
that dignity which is inseparable from all earnest and 
deeply rooted feelings. She became not merely a super- 
stitious old wife. She rose to the awe-inspiring height 
of the uncanny. 

"You han't sin her this morning?" she asked, in a 
voice through which triumph ran with faint concern. 

"No. But you needn't be afraid. I do assure you that 
these old " 

"I ain't afraid. God above, He knows I wouldn't harm 
a Christian soul. But witches is the devil's people." 

Mrs. Margary gave a pious shudder, lowered her voice 
still and gazed fearfully at the parlour-door, anxious for 
Susan's ignorance and safety. "I can't niver mind 
rightly," she admitted, "which comes first — ^'Lead us not 
into temptation,' or 'Deliver us from evil.' It froughtens 
me every night when I falls on my knees. Miss Robin, for 
fear o' mistakes. But rightly, you've to say the Lord's 
Prayer back'ards seven times afore you sells your soul to 
the Evil One, and I ain't never done thet." 

"But what do you mean by saying you killed her?" 
asked Robin, half to indulge this fond and misguided old 
woman, half from a creeping curiosity. The aged, 
strangely glowing face, the hysterical pressure of the 
hand which held hers ; above all, the rave of the winter 
wind outside, lent a gruesome conviction. 

"A wise 'ooman told my mother the way years ago," 
said Mrs. Margary, in a set subdued voice, and primly, 
slowly, as if she said her Catechism. "You weigh two 
ounces o' pins, new pins — ^and I went up to Lamzed's and 
got new a purpose — and put 'un in a bottle o' water 
corked up tight, and when every one is abed you bury 
'un in the ashes and jest bide." 

"Yes?" 

"I done it larst night, and at twelve or thereabout the 
bottle burst," concluded Mrs. Margary in thrilling tones 
and low. "It a'most alius do ef the spell's ter work." 

"And what do you suppose has happened to Miss Hay- 
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lock this morning?" asked Robin in a voice meant to be 
severe. 

"The witch," said Mrs. Margary, to whom Celia Hay- 
lock as a woman no longer existed, "is dead. You wun't 
be troubled with her no more, my pet. I heard a awful 
howlin' and a scrattin' as the clock striked the hour. 
When mother wur a gell there was a witch killed thet 
way. They found her hangin' in the bam next morning 
— -on'y they cut her down afore she wur dead." 

She leaned still further forward in the chair. Her face 
became soft with sweet motherliness — an affection in vio- 
lent contrast to her savage condemnation of all witches 
and the witch Celia Haylock in particular. 

"He'll come back to yer," she said tenderly. "He'll 
wed his own true love." 

Robin, roughly calling herself weak meanwhile, was 
taken up on this tide of superstition, convinced, impelled. 
For a moment she shared Mrs. Margary's simple mind — 
believed in witches, had a superb callousness concerning 
any fate that might befall them; was ready, anxious, to 
think Celia one. It was so easy to rid one's self of a 
rival by — s, bottle of new pins ! Her face flushed and her 
eyes took on the threatening brilliance of eyes that bum 
in darkness. Mrs. Margary had communicated her own 
fire. For a moment they sat looking at each other, hand 
tight in hand, breath coming quickly and with triumph 
from the old breast and the young. Just for that little, 
the briefest of times, difficulties rolled away, and Robin 
saw herself — an honourable bride. She participated in 
Mrs. Margary's description of Loten as "her own true 
love." How happy, how easy it seemed 1 

The tedious, mean chapter of her difficulties rolled 
away. With a backward leap, she again lived the sweet 
time of spring and summer; that halcyon time before 
Black Pot was built on, before the red house reared an 
ugly head. She lived that time when her lips and her 
soul were clean — from a lie ; when she was not troubled 
by nervous anticipation of neighbour-speech; had never 
watched or intrigued or been guilty of contemptible cau- 
tion ; when she had not felt about her the coil of deceit 
that now pressed her in ever closer. 

She gave a laugh and a sob, a quick awakening cry; 
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and stood on her feet. It rolled away — ^this convenient 
array of witches. Things were real ; and once more per- 
plexing. She stared a bit wildly about the room — ancient 
furniture, sulky pall of smoke, the great black chair 
rounded to the hearth and the devoted figure sitting in it. 

She bent down and kissed Mrs. Margary, who rose and 
pressed around her soft, comfortable arms. 

"You bean't a-gooin' yet?" 

"Yes, I must. Good-bye. You won't sit up late to- 
night?" 

"There wim't be no need," returned Mrs. Margary, 
looking at her as they went to the door with questioning, 
troubled eyes. 

She was vaguely disappointed. She suffered the reac- 
tion that invariably follows a devoted deed. She felt 
that the gratitude which was her right, somehow fell 
short. Robin had not changed her everyday manner; 
and a deed so triumphantly successful as the routing of a 
witch merited the donning of a special garment of thanks- 
giving. 

Robin read all the trouble of her simple soul. She tried 
to smile, to look lighter ; but the attempt was a miserable 
bungling and the sharp lines of her face were made 
sharper by the angjy daylight as it tore in at the open 
door. 

"She wun't never set her evil eye on you nor him agen," 
said Mrs. Margary, sadly insisting. 

"It will be all right," Robin assured her stupidly. 
"Don't stand here. You'll be having bronchitis again if 
you get a chill." 

"She wim't never stalk down Wetherfold street like a 
peacock fer fine feathers no more," were Mrs. Margary's 
final words of wrathful assertion as, after watching her 
visitor to the gate, she shut the house-door. 

Robin wondered what effect it would have on faith if 
Celia suddenly passed by Sallows. This freakish occur- 
rence seemed to her so probable that she stopped and 
looked back. But the street was empty, every house fast 
shut. The amber light from the open smithy was the 
only token of the day's task continued. 

She turned her face back and took the road towards 
home. She was threatened on every side by the male- 
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dictory screams of an impassioned wind. The storm rose 
and yet rose ; old trees rocked and householders trembled 
for leaning chimneys. 

The village lay behind her, and she was taking the hill 
which climbed to Great Fanne when she heard a roar 
above the rush of the wind. For a minute she stood still, 
cocking her head and curbing her breath. Then she 
looked behind and gave a cry. The mill was gone. This 
loss struck her first. The troubled landscape seemed so 
suddenly bare that the great sails of the mill might 
hitherto have been its sole filling. It was gone, and with 
it, to her, a slice of Wetherfold and life. So long as she 
could remember the mill had supplied her with an emotion 
— from that early vague one when, as a little child, she had 
been taken close and had stared, with fascination and ter- 
ror, at the great comb-like sails. 

She looked again and saw that of the three big elms 
which guarded the mouth of the village two were prone 
across the road and the third — last and now solitary — 
rocked and rocked, and ever rocked with pure terror. 

She was alone in this desolate, this blaring, this falling 
world of Wetherfold. To her imagination, there were no 
human souls in those fast closed houses clustering below 
and now laid bare. There seemed an indecency, an un-* 
veiling which almost amounted to sacrilege, in the pound- 
ing down of the kindly elms, whose foliage in summer 
made a leafy canopy, whose delicate black branches in 
winter days lent a fairy tracery to the village, making it 
appear vague and more spacious, lending it an even added 
pleasantness, like a garden seen through gates of cun- 
ningly wrought iron. 

She was afraid, felt herself deserted, longed, with the 
terror and the pettishness of a child, for Loten to come 
riding along the road on that heavily built horse of his. 
Loten on his horse was one of the precious, hoarded pic- 
tures on her brain. 

But no one came, and the wind ran screaming across 
the black sky with a boast. 

All this, added to Mrs. Margary's solemn faith in 
witches, ridiculous as it might seem at any other season, 
filled her with such terror and apprehension that she 
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nearly ran headlong to Black Pot — ^to save Celia, if needs 
be. 

To save Celia 1 This was her first instinct. Then she 
flung her head far back and laughed — ^as wild and as cruel 
as the high flying wind above her head. Save Celia! 
Would she — were rescue necessary — afford it? Terrible 
as it was, the conviction rose in her heart and rose to her 
head ; becoming calmed and steadied into a solemn decla- 
ration, into — 2L deliberate admission — she would not save 
Celia. How free the world would be, how open for hap- 
piness if Celia were — removed! 

She stood motionless, except such parts of her gar- 
ments and hair that the rude wind fluttered. She waited 
for more crashes — prepared, in her wrought state, for the 
angry removal of the whole village, bit by bit ; feeling that 
she toppled in a cardboard world. 

But there came that lull which succeeds to violence, 
that same brief exhaustion and silence which overtakes a 
wildly weeping creature — ^Wetherfold remained. She 
could see the village lying under the black scurry of cloud. 

The village! It was very bare now the elms were 
down. It looked like a face ; a woman's face from which, 
with both hands, she tightly drags back the hair. Seen 
without its constant veil, this place of her life's knowledge 
took on new features. Hart's the butcher's, never fully 
seen before; the new grocer's new shop squaring itself 
with more aggressive impudence. 

These were the only houses, from her distance, that she 
could quite plainly see. From this end of the street Lam- 
zed's, of course, was never visible. He dwelt round the 
comer in dignified detachment, in the shadow of the 
church. 

She was more terrified by the lull in the storm than she 
had been by its reckless rage ; most of all was she terrified 
by the lawless admissions of her own heart. 

Suddenly, with an impulse created half by the rough- 
ness of the day — rude elements always striking a kindred 
note in her — and half by a real, a frenzied, an inexplicable 
desire to be at home and safe within walls, she began to 
run. 

She ran, never stopping or slackening until she came to 
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her own gate. Between her breaths, she kept mum- 
bling : 

"The Lord's Prayer seven times backward! One 
would think I had said it! A witch must feel as I do 
now." 

Then she laughed and ran and repeated the words, go- 
ing through this process with an increasing hysteria until 
she stood panting at her own gates, eyes resting on the 
avenue of trees — every one safe. 

She dashed up to the old house with the ardour of a 
lover to his mistress. It seemed to her that this house 
would shelter and succour from everything and through 
all. She invested it with more than human faithfulness 
and strength. 

At the last moment, her final outward look, open to the 
sky of this mad day, she laughed again and shivered, see- 
ing in the flying clouds a company of witches each with 
her broom. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE HOUSE OF ENMITY 

Robin from her window late at night looked out at the 
world of winter blackness — looked in the direction of 
Black Pot, where Celia was lying. 

She could only guess at its direction, so dark was the 
sky, when suddenly she was dragged from thoughts of 
mournful abstraction by a distant and curious effect of 
blinking, evil lights. They came in little flashes, like the 
quick flick of fingers close to your eyes. They became 
more large, more frequent — were no longer the flick of 
fingers but the rapid movement of a large hand — 2l hand 
all luminous. 

She could presently see the framework of one of the 
windows in the Haylocks' house standing out clear in 
the surrounding night. Those flashes, so quick, so fas- 
cinating! She watched them, curiously magnetised by 
their wilful quality. They suggested the restless, con- 
stant passage of a person carrying a lamp. She now saw 
them appear at another window, at a third, until the line 
of the house was fitfully illuminated. She was held and 
awed by those fugitive lights, so elfin and garish. That 
awful word — Fire ! — began at last to bore a way into her 
head. 

Fire 1 She realised it, and now experienced that chill 
and tremble which the thought of fire as a destroyer stirs 
in the heart. Fire 1 An empty word as a rule ; at most, 
a word to speak of winter's comfort. But fire burning 
in an open world! In her solitary walks, the sudden 
sight of a sullen red eye, as men in a field burned rub- 
bish, had often seemed to cut the secure ground from 
under her feet, made her realise the dangers which lie 
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all around us. Those flames, so harmlessly licking last 
year's beauty of the field, would in the same way bum 
human flesh. 

Fire ! The word drove itself with all force and all fatal 
meaning into her head. But, as yet, she could not rise 
to the sublimity of this occasion. With the callous hu- 
man habit of letting one's own issues absorb, her first 
involuntary feeling was of relief. If Lynnette burned 
she would be freed from a constant eyesore. The win- 
dows of her own dear and ancient dwelling would again 
turn eyes to wood and pasture only. She would not be 
at every turn reminded of the modem way — by sight of 
red bricks, sham beams, silly little balconies and turrets 
painted white — ^all the ornate incapacity of the up-to-date 
builder. 

Fire! She thought now of Mrs. Margary and her 
stout holding to witches. Mrs. Margary had become, 
as Mrs. Wass on her deathbed had been, a prophetic 
figure. Held by the despairing night, by the near strik- 
ing of a late hour, and by the horror of those leaping 
flickerings in the house below, she saw something more 
than coincidence in these twin occurrences of a fire at 
Black Pot and the solemn destruction of a witch at 
Sallows. 

Fire ! All that the destmction of this new house meant 
to Wetherfold at large, and to her in particular, rushed 
into her head, making it swim. She could not control 
the riot of her thoughts. For the second time she be- 
came afraid of herself, as she had been when she hurried 
out of the wood from Celia. Within her there seemed 
to dwell a creature not to be controlled, of limitless capac- 
ity for sin. The thoughts that came at that moment, in 
spite of her shocked, her conscientious self of daily life, 
made her suddenly wheel from the window and drop to 
her knees beside the empty bed. Her heart went up in 
one wordless prayer — those prayers of the deepest — as 
she sought protection from and forgiveness for a scheme 
so enormous in its blackness that it could never have 
been carried out. 

Then she started up, thankful that she was fully dressed 
and thankful too — ^feeling that such an emotion was an 
instant answer to her prayer — that she could feel so genu- 
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inely glad — that she could begin to bitterly reproach her- 
self for delay, and that her only plan was one of rescue. 

She went on cautious feet to Mrs. Brilliant's dressing- 
room, where Philadelphia lay at night in case she was 
wanted. 

The girl was asleep. She looked so soft and good that 
the patience of her pursed mouth and the sweetness of 
her drooped lids were a reproach. Robin stood a mo- 
ment, thinking of this fellow-creature's sacrifice — without 
elaboration, quite as a matter of course. She suffered 
for a moment the intense desire of the complex nature 
for simplicity and sweetness. Then she roused Philadel- 
phia and hurriedly told her of the fire at Black Pot and of 
her own plan to go and tell Loten. 

"There are no men here," she whispered. "The gar- 
dener and the coachman both sleep in the village. I can 
get to Lesser Fanne by the bridle path more quickly than 
I can to any other house." 

"But not alone, Miss Robin." Philadelphia leaned on 
her elbow and rubbed her sleepy eyes. "Wait till Fve 
slipped on a few things." 

"We mustn't waste a moment, and, also, you cannot 
leave Mrs. Brilliant. Do not tell her anything about it." 

With a quick nod of reassurance and command, Robin 
hurried away, and returning for a moment to her own 
room for winter wraps, was presently through the great 
house-door and standing alone in the terrifying solitude 
of night and fire. 

The bridle-path connecting Great with Lesser Fanne 
seemed to speak of long, of unbroken familiar intercourse 
between the two houses. Robin, in that disconcerting 
darkness, broken at intervals by flashes of light yet more 
dread, felt rather than looked for the safe placing of her 
flying feet. Sometimes with a bare hand she dragged 
up the collar of her cloak or pulled the hood more round 
her face, for the wind seemed to delight in this oppor- 
tunity, so rare, of taking its will with a creature usually 
well protected from the elements. 

She was quite close to the wall which enclosed the 
gardens of Lesser Fanne ; in a sudden jag of flame, which 
tore the clouds asunder, she could see that line of upper 
windows which had belonged to the twin sisters, and 
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which to her eyes for evermore must hold ineffaceable 
tragedy. 

She was taking the last quick steps down to the gates 
when they opened, and a man's figure, well mufHed and 
bearing a light, hastened out. 

"LotenI" 

They were alone and very close in the absolute dark- 
ness. He could feel the excited flutter of her heart, as 
you may feel it in the soft body of a captive bird. 

"Robin! What are you doing here? For heaven's 
sake, don't stop me. Black Pot is burning." 

He actually put out a hand, as if to push her from 
him, standing as she did in the path. Seldom has a hand 
hardly seen, and a voice shouted down by the insolent 
shriek of unlicensed wind, conveyed such eloquent im- 
pression. Robin's heart dropped. 

"Yes," she said in a measured way, after a breath. 
"Black Pot is burning. I saw it from my windows and 
hurried down to tell you." 

"You had better come with me." He began to stride 
along the narrow path as she moved aside. "You may 
be of use." 

She followed meekly, taking now and then a little run 
to keep up with his rapid paces. 

He had said "Black Pot is burning," but his heart was 
only conscious of one terrible possibility — Celia might be 
burning. 

Running along behind him in the dark, Robin saw 
their dual position in the flaring light of a summer's day. 
Gaiety I Distaste ! Oblivion ! In this way he had once 
contemptuously labelled Celia. Yet now, his feet, his 
voice, the eager crane forward of his neck — as if by that 
movement he childishly hoped to forestall by one mo- 
ment his arrival at the disastrous scene — spoke of more 
than the universal human anxiety to save a fellow-crea- 
ture. 

The blood fired her cheek, the tears burned her eyes 
as they stood proud and unfallen. They seemed to bum 
away sight. More than once she stumbled in that nar- 
row, familiar path. But Loten did not stay his feet, nor 
turn his head. He had forg^otten her. On that anxious 
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night, through storm to fire, began the reluctant slow 
work of her self-sacrifice. 

She could not drag him into the bog of selfish dis- 
honour into which she had fallen— or rather, into which 
she had taken such a deliberate down step. She began 
to admit, turgidly, with a real hurt that almost forced 
an actual moan from her, Celia's claim. It was just pos- 
sible that Loten was bound to Celia, by reason of her 
tenderly constant disposition. 

He must not sink into dishonour and so make morbid 
three lives. 

For she knew, by the painful analysis of months 
which had made her so wise in emotions, that in the ner- 
vous, serious business of matrimony, he*d suffer — and, 
manlike, make her suffer — for Celia's misery. 

She stumbled on, helped sometimes and sometimes 
dazzled by the large calm eye of the lantern he swung. 
In this way, without word on either side, but with much 
thought— of agony and difference— on both, they turned 
out of the park lands and into the road. Robin felt her 
feet go "squish-squash" in the yellow mud from which, 
in winter months, Wetherfold was rarely free. She felt 
the cold hem of her soaked skirt cling to her ankle. 
Sometimes she stepped into a puddle and the thick water 
splashed above her boot, making spots of icy misery 
through her stocking. 

As they turned the last comer of the way, and on the 
left were shadowed by Windfall Wood — ^bare, black, 
dolefully swaying — Loten spoke his first word : 

"Thank God, there are people here." 

Indeed, in Black Pot grounds there presently dis- 
played itself all the bustle of a town— or rather of the 
White Hart meadow on club-day. In the light of the 
flames which now put out long tongues from every win- 
dow and made curling wreaths at comers of the building, 
Robin saw familiar faces; everyday features, kindly and 
simple, even stupid, made weirdly devilish by the flicker- 
ing red light. It seemed, to excited fancy, as if they had 
all massed together for the purpose of destruction and 
not of rescue. Robin half expected to see the aged fig- 
ure of Mrs. Margary rise up to give throat to victory. 

Ix>ten had left her. She could see that ab-eady he had 
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taken the place of command and was marshalling the 
excited villagers at well and pond with buckets. 

She stood alone and apart, looking on that house of 
enmity, all red and yellow, all flame and glow ; enveloped 
at the will of the harsh wind in drifting columns of 
smoke. She stood in the garden ; that bare half-grown 
place of poor achievement whose deficiencies were from 
moment to moment exposed by the cruel glare of the fire. 

At a short distance was a knot of village women, heads 
together, bodies hunched, hastily donned garments 
queerly fluttering. 

She stood alone, staring up with widely opened silly 
eyes at the house. Some one touched her on the arm 
and she shrank, as of late she had always done, with 
nervous dread of the unexpected. But it was only Mrs. 
Bridger rolled up in an old coat which had belonged to 
her former lodger, Gabriel Henbest. 

"You'll excuse my dishybill," she said, conscious even 
at this exciting moment of her triple row of metal curl- 
ing-pins and making a queer mumble of the words be- 
cause she had not waited to put her false teeth in. "You 
shouldn't be here, Miss Robin. This is no place for a 
lady like you, by no means. You'll injure your health. 
I speak as I feel, for no one enjoys worse health than 
I do." 

Robin grabbed her hand, grateful for company of any 
sort. 

"Will they be able to put it out?" she asked. 

The dressmaker shook her head. 

"It's got too much of a hold. The place 'uU be gutted 
before the engine comes from Liddleshom. Step a bit 
back, Miss. You can't hear yourself speak for noise, 
and the men keep trampling on my feet. I've a com. 
Miss Robin, that shoots from my foot right up to my 
armpits at the least touch." 

Robin, still holding this hand that seemed to-night so 
strongly friendly, was drawn back from the house until 
she found herself in company with Mrs. Pharo and other 
village women at the extreme boundary of the garden, 
backing the new oak fence, on the other side of which 
was Windfall Wood in all its untamed luxuriance and 
depth. 
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"Is every one saved?" she asked. "Who discovered 
the fire ? I saw it from my bedroom window." 

"It was the femme de chambre as first felt a suspicion, 
on occasion of smelling fire," explained Mrs. Bridger, in 
her best voice of gentility and speaking slowly, because 
she elegantly chose each word. 

She felt a sleek satisfaction at this opportunity for a 
foreign phrase ; to the young lady of Great Fanne, who 
was presumed to have knowledge enough for due appre- 
ciation, and in the presence of Mrs. Pharo, who was most 
aggravatingly insular and persisted in reflecting on the 
French nation — ^as regards both fashion and language. 

"When all's said and done," she would invariably say 
as a clincher to argfument. "Why can't they speak a 
decent Christian tongue and not that foreign lingo. 
English, Venus Bridger, is good enough for them as ain't 
ashamed o' what they're sayin'." 

"She perceived a — a smell — ^as of something burning," 
concluded Mrs. Bridger, "and she shouts, 'Fire !' " 

"She'll be burnt to a cinder, poor young thing," 
blubbered the woodman's kind wife, who overflowed with 
sympathy. 

"The ladies' maid?" 

"Lord bless you, no. Miss Robin, my dear. She's 
saved her skin, of that you may be sure. All the ser- 
vants is got out, as well as Mrs. Haylock. It's poor Miss 
Celia herself as is up there." Mrs. Pharo pointed a 
thrilling forefinger to that end of the house where the 
fire most raged. 

"She had a boudoir as well as a bedroom," explained 
Mrs. Bridger impressively with a side glance at her lis- 
tening neighbours. "Though of course you're con- 
cerned of that. Miss Robin; it's a way with gentlefolk. 
Twas in the boudoir the fire started." 

"They'll never get her out," breathed Eliza Lovely. 
"Oh, ain't it awful! I hope your Dora 'ull look after 
my precious baby, Mrs. Bridger. He was fast asleep 
when I left, bless him ! but I woke Dora and told her to 
set by the cot and not close an eye till I come back." 

Mrs. Bridger's own eye lighted at this remark, and 
her lips unclosed for a rejoinder more emphatic than ele- 
gant. What was maternal solicitude to Eliza Lovely, to 
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Dora's mother was mere insolent trranny. However, 
some new aspect of the fire turned her attention to the 
one event of the night — an event, indeed, unparalleled in 
Wetherfold. The village had been free from drama ol 
every sort since the gloomy occasion of Maria's snidde 
many years back. 

"What wi' yesterday's storm and to-night's piece o' 
work," moaned Mrs. Pharo, "the world's upside down. 
I don't want ter take it as a token of our end, neighbours, 
but Wetherfold don't sim itself without the big elms 
and the old mill. And now this fine new house at Black 
Pot ter be swep' away !" 

" 'In the midst o' life we are in death/ " said Mrs. Brid- 
ger piously, but without much feeling. "I'm glad I 
brought a teeny sip o' milk and brandy, Mrs. Pharo. I 
can feel the spasms a-creeping up me." 

She brought out a small bottle, and removii^ the cork, 
oflFered it to Robin with a grand air of deference. 

"You should put your lips to it. Miss Robin. On oc- 
casions like this we need support." 

"No, thank you, Mrs. Bridger. It's very kind of you, 
but I'm quite right without it" 

"You looks fit to drop." Mrs. Pharo stared at her 
half tenderly and half mystified, seeing something on the 
white face which struck even her sluggish senses as un- 
usual. "Tain't fer you, brought up gentle, ter breathe 
the night air. Good Lord, here comes the engine. 
Stand back, women, all of you. Ketch hold o' my arm. 
Miss Robin. It's as well it's come ef it's to do any good. 
Muster Etheredge telled me — ^he's hoppin' about as nim- 
ble as you please, rheumatics or no rheumatics — thet the 
ponds is wellnigh dry." 

There was a general backing and flattening against 
your neighbour as the engine from Liddleshorn tore in. 
The roaring and general hubbub made Wetherfold feel 
itself part of the busy world at last. Lamzed, genuinely 
concerned at this disaster, was yet in the mood to con- 
tentedly rub his hands — ^had they been for one moment 
free for the action. This bustle and excitement was life 
indeed. This opportunity for wide authority ministered 
to him. This excitement without the danger and dis- 
aster would be the daily case of Wetherfold could they 
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but get the light railway and so open the place up. Still, 
everything came if you only waited and worked. Things 
were looking up, even in this sleepy Sussex corner. Im- 
provement was everywhere rife. Only last summer he 
had counted on an average four motor cars a fortnight 
through the village. He remembered the time when a 
mere bicycle was an event and a woman on a bicycle a 
creature to jeer at. 

"They'll never save her, thet's my belief," Mrs. Pharo's 
heavy hand seized roughly on Robin in her excitement, 
as she pulled her back and all the women hustled after. 
"Tain't safe ter be standin' about so close." 

These neighbours, by hand and head and voice, 
seemed to have taken thorough possession of Robin. 
The scene to her all through was unreal — a drama of 
pasteboard and tinsel. The fire, the lurid light, the Babel 
of voices and press of feet were merely stagey. She sat, 
as it appeared, in the pit of a theatre, witnessing a badly 
mounted melodrama and cynically criticising. Nothing 
was real; everything had been painfully worked up for 
effect. These women, who touched and pressed and 
spoke — ^a stage rabble I It was not true that Celia was 
dead, or, if not dead, in the cruel tooth of fire such a little 
way off. 

She heard the talk go on between Mrs. Bridger, Mrs. 
Pharo and the others. More than once they addressed 
her, begging her seal to an opinion, and she answered 
mechanically. These answers appeared to satisfy her 
questioners, but she had not the least idea what she said. 

"Mr. Lamzed told my Joe that the house was insured 
for a pretty penny," said Eliza Lovely. 

"It did ought ter be. It cost a good lump to build," re- 
joined Mrs. Pharo. "But money wun't buy back the 
poor mother her daughter. Ah I It'll shame that pig 
Pharo, so it will, when he do come home ; all the men in 
the village lendin' a hand and him off on the drunk." 

"Have he made off agen?" asked the publican's young 
wife, not without a fine thread of satisfaction in her 
voice. "Well, it ain't much as he spends in our bar, Mrs. 
Pharo." 

"No," was the complacent answer. "I'll say thet for 
Pharo— fair play for 'un. He ain't one to goo disgracin' 
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the village he was bom in. Most like he's made off to 
Hefful or one o' they distant parts." 

"Here's the Captain. Mrs. Bridger poked a way for 
her head through the nest of other heads — ^all save 
Robin's covered with men's cloth caps. "'Twas a pity 
he didn't come before. He might have achieved some- 
thing." 

"Poor old gentleman!" Mrs. Pharo gave her invet- 
erate sympathy-subdued word, as Captain Bayly, with- 
out seeing Robin, bustled by. "He's alius a little be- 
hind the mark. He'd made a dozen fortins, so Miss 
Kate telled me, ef he could ha' been the early worm. But 
there was alius some as got theer afore him." 

"He's goin' to the coachman's cottage." Eliza Love- 
ly craned her long, graceful neck, from which the shawl 
fell backward. "But all his talk to Mrs. Haylock will 
be, *I telled you so.' He was sayin' to my Joe only a 
Thursday thet he wasn't satisfied with the way they 'lec- 
tric lights is fixed." 

"Poor soul!" Mrs. Pharo heaved her compassion for 
Celia's mother. "I s'pose they'll be makin' her comfor- 
table in there for the night — unless sur be she goes home 
along o' Captain Bayly. Or there's Mrs. Vamdell. It's 
a wonder she ain't here, so fond o' poking her nose where 
it ain't wanted." 

As she spoke she looked curiously at Robin, who had 
shrunk out of the group again and leaned against the 
yellow fence, turning her head first so that she might 
look into the depth of the wood and then back, so that 
she faced the blazing house. This monotonous move- 
ment, that vacant face, above all the fixed smile of the 
mouth, astounded Mrs. Pharo. The smile to her was an 
outrage on such an occasion ; to her simplicity there were 
two smiles only — of merriment and imbecility. She con- 
tinued in a louder voice : 

"Some o' the gentry 'ull be sure ter give her a bed, 
burnt out as she is of house and home, poor lady. Great 
Fanne's the nearest place." 

Robin heard. She began to realise herself, worked 
her numb brain — ^just as you work stiffly a limb that has 
become cramped. She saw that her proper place as 
neighbour and woman was with Mrs. Haylodc. She 
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moved away, walking slowly, keeping by the fence as if 
for protection, and keeping a clear path between her and 
the excited villagers. 

The women she had left watched her curiously, and 
with as much condemnation as a Brilliant bom could in- 
spire in Wetherfold. They began to whisper and nod 
and draw deep whistling breaths, talking of that tale of 
Gabriel's, into which Celia and Loten were woven with 
Windfall Wood. This was a tale which had so grown 
in the telling that Celia was regarded stoutly and in 
secret as an enemy to the common peace. Wetherfold 
wanted Faigences and Brilliants to marry, just as Weth- 
erfold wanted a new clock for the church tower — ^an im- 
provement that Captain Bayly was always urging — or a 
carrier who would run daily between the village and the 
market-town. Added to this was much womanly inter- 
est in Robin. They had all known her as a baby, and 
they all knew the tragic circumstances of her birth. 

The coachman's newly built cottage was unusually 
roomy. It had been furnished in the most complete and 
modem way by a London contractor. Robin went under 
the highly ornamental porch and pushed back the door. 
Mrs. Haylock and the distracted maid-servants were in- 
side, and piled about them in great confusion were things 
of many sorts that had been saved from the fire and 
thrown hastily into a place of safety. 

Mrs. Haylock on this occasion of tragedy seemed to 
have lost by one quick effacing touch all her matron's 
comeliness and good temper. She was furrowed and 
flabby and grey, and, half swallowed by pillows, half 
dressed and wrapped to the nose in her costliest mantle 
which some one had snatched up, was crying boisterous- 
ly. When she saw Robin she shrank back with an un- 
mistakable air of distaste. 

"I'm sorry you put yourself to the trouble of coming, 
Miss Brilliant,'* she said in her latter-day manner — half 
irate and half deferential : a whimsical mixture of Celia's 
2iggneved parent and Celia Ransome of the old days, who 
had breathed reverence for Great Fanne. 

"I saw the fire from my window," Robin told her sim- 
ply, "and hurried to Lesser Fanne. But Mr. Faigence 
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had seen too and was halfway here. Come up to Great 
Fanne!" 

She sat down on a comer of the sofa and took both 
of Mrs. Haylock's hands in her own. 

"Do you think you can walk? It is only a very little 
way, and you won't feel the cold if you're well wrapped 
up." 

Something in her voice and in the sharp wan line of 
her face melted the elder woman. Her large hands, val- 
uable rings to nearly every knuckle, began to tremble 
and work. 

"Oh, my dear,*' she sobbed out, completely relenting. 
"Do you think they'll save her?" 

"Yes, yes, of course. Loten is there. It will be all 
right." 

Robin put a timid arm, feeling herself, in some subtle 
way, a gfuilty intruder in so doing, round the ample 
waist. 

"Are you ready?" she asked coaxingly. "Come up 
to the house with me. They shall bring Celia up too — 
later." 

She felt only too miserably the artificiality of her words 
and attitude — ^all through. It was practically certain that 
Celia, prisoned in that burning gable end, would never 
come forth alive. And she wondered how she would be 
able to get Mrs. Haylock away without letting her see 
what dreadful strides the fire had made. 

"It's very kind of you — ^very kind indeed," sobbed the 
poor woman. "But I couldn't think of leaving so long 
as she is in danger. Such a calamity, to say nothing of 
the risk to life ! The insurance won't half cover our loss. 
Such a nice house too — oh, Celia! Celia! Where is my 
Celia!" 

In this way, sobbing and shaking, rocking herself wild- 
ly backwards and forwards, mixing up in her disjointed 
sentences the most anguished maternity and the most 
prosaic practicalities, Mrs. Haylock wore herself out and 
the long winter night wore away too. 

Robin sat cramped on the sofa edge, her arm still 
round that large soft waist, her shoulder pressed against 
the whitewashed wall. The servants had slipped away 
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and the little fire that had burned in the new grate died 
out. The room, destined for the coachman's parlour, 
smelt so new and looked so bare, and was so spotless. 
Mrs. Haylock had fallen asleep and now gave a sob and 
now a groan. Her grey hair, usually smartly crimped, 
fell lankly in two melancholy tails on her shoulders and 
the droop of her mouth and chin as she slept added ten 
years to her waking appearance. 

Robin knew not how long she sat there. It seemed 
the longest night in her life. The arm against which 
Mrs. Haylock leaned had long been dead to sensation. 
She was cold and hungry, sleepy and wretched — ^afraid 
too, in this new room, which was so like a cell, so quiet. . 
Yet just without there was a bubble of life as, from neigh- 
bouring villages, folks came to the fire and the crowd in 
Black Pot grew and grew. She sat quite still, her eyes 
on the yellow wall, so fair, so free as yet from spot or nail, 
nothing of the pleasantry or the ugliness of human occu- 
pation showing a trace. All was bald and clean and new 
in this square room with the big window which took up 
one side of the wall. 

She did not try to free herself of the heavy woman, 
who dropped further across her chest at ev ry stage of 
her broken sleep. She kept motionless, half from com- 
passion but more perhaps from guilty penitence. Now 
that Celia was dead she felt herself to be gfuilty ; thought 
that she was in that acute state of crime which comes 
after action and before detection, the state unhallowed 
by penitence. It seemed to her that she and Mrs. Mar- 
gary had been active agents in this tragedy. Side by 
side they ought, in strict justice, to take punishment. 

She was sitting in that dazed, unreal state which comes 
before sleep, which is so near sleep that often you cannot 
distinguish, when Loten came in. She made to rise, and 
then, remembering, moved her body so that Mrs. Hay- 
lock might rest. 

"Come out,*' he said, speaking in a hollow voice that 
was not his own and lifting a peremptory hand. 

She slipped pillows and rugs as a substitute for her 
own support and stole out. Mrs. Haylock, with one dis- 
turbed catch of the breath settled again into slumber. 

Loten was waiting, standing in the trellised porch, bare 
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now and newly painted, but, with fortune and peaceful 
days, later to be covered with creepers. 

'*Coimc out," he whispered, looking back cautiously 
into the room. 

He, who was usually so tenderly careful of her, did 
not ask now if she were ¥^rmly wrapped. He did not 
look at her. She obeyed. The severity of the hard win- 
ter morning made her shiver from head to foot She 
looked about her and said weakly : 

"Oh!" 

The scene had so changed. In this grey dawn she 
might almost have imagined herself in a strange place, 
so utterly wrecked was the spick new house all red and 
white ; so trample and deformed the well-kept garden, 
with its brown turf newly laid and cracking, its pigmy 
shrubs and spikes of perennials. She had once sneered 
at the roses for blooming labels and now felt a pity for 
the stricken things. 

"Didn't you hear the roof fall in?" asked Loten, al- 
most sternly, as if — ^had she not — he blamed her for cal- 
lousness, as if, in any case, he somehow blamed her for 
this disaster. 

"I — I don't know," she said, pulling her hood round 
her cheeks on which the wind feasted. "There was so 
much noise." 

She looked away, that little distance from where they 
stood alone to where the crowd swayed and where the 
engine posed as a deliverer, and where that blackened 
mass spoke of what was once a dwelling. 

"Celial" she said in a quick startled way, as if she 
knew not the exact meaning of the word and half 
feared it. 

"Celia is dead, of course," returned Loten harshly. 

Robin looked up at him — like a child who dreads a 
punishment and cunningly plans how to evade it. She 
looked up and hardly knew him. The sleekness and 
good grooming which were characteristic of him she 
did not look to see of course, but there was something 
else gone and also something added to him — a some- 
thing not to be explained by his dirty face and hands, 
by his clothes all soiled and sodden. In that night of 
labour and terror, of vain attempt at rescue, he had cast 
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off the tinge of good-tempered vacuity which is often in- 
separable from a handsome blonde man. He was not a 
fop now ; nor could he ever be accused of a comeliness 
which, in its pink and white clearness, approached the 
woman's beauty. 

She looked at him and divined that he reproached her ; 
that born in him that night was a new distaste for her. 
It might be fleeting; a night of sleep would kill it in 
all likelihood, but it was there at this moment. She be- 
gan to shrink and falter, to wish herself away, as sensitive 
people do when they know themselves to be in the pres- 
ence of a person to whom, insidiously, they are not 
agreeable. For the first time in their contact she was 
not magically thrilled by a satisfaction at his very near- 
ness. Celia, so lately dead, had already taken on a cru- 
elty which hurt her rival more nearly than anything she 
had done in life. 

Yes — she looked up at him again — Loten condemned 
her. He was ignorant of the mean part she had played. 
He condemned her for what she had not done. He seemed 
to hold her liable where she was without blame. A 
weak, quickly falling spark of resentment kindled in her 
heart as she remembered that awful moment in her own 
room only a few hours before when some evil voice 
within had whispered to her not to stop the fire at Black 
Pot. She remembered the terror with which she had 
fallen to her knees and the instant relief which had been 
accorded her. She had done what she could to save 
this smouldering house and the lives of those within it. 
She had withstood temptation. And yet in Loten's eye 
was a sternness utterly illogical and equally unmistak- 
able. 

"Is there no hope?*' she asked, in the wooden way 
of those who ask a commonplace question because they 
think it is expected of them. 

"Hope I" He put his hand out to what had been the 
house. 

"Loten! Oh, Loten I" 

She shivered with the bitter cold, with realisation. 

"We ran out of water too soon," he told her dully. 
"The well was quickly emptied. Of course they brought 
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more from other wells; but that took time. There was 
very little hope for — ^her — from the first." 

He gave a jolt over the pronoun, like a rushing engine 
over an obstruction. The greyness and blankness of 
him woke Robin's sympathy. She touched his hand, 
which was roughly tied up in a handkerchief. 

"What is this ? You have burned yourself." 

"It is nothing." With his whole hand he whisked 
hers roughly away. "What's a taste of fire to— good 
God, Robin, it is too awful to think of. I want you to 
go in and tell her poor mother as well as you can." 

"ni do my best, my very best," she said docilely, grate- 
ful that he could even for a moment, and that moment 
one devoted to horrified expletive, be something of him- 
self to her and not that new estranged man. 

She looked, just as he turned away, once more at his 
sad face, all marked with the night's work. 

"I'll do my very best," she said childishly, trying to 
win him by painstaking. But he had gone. 

She stood in the porch, merciless March air of very 
early dawn having a way with her ill-clad body. She 
looked from the moving mass of people to the smoking 
heap of house. Something — to her horror it displayed 
itself as jealousy — stirred in her, as Loten merged in the 
crowd. But one could not be jealous of a dead woman. 
She calmed herself with that. 

She went back into the room. Softly as her feet 
stepped over bare boards they woke Mrs. Haylock, who 
had by now slept her poor fill. 

"Have you brought her back? Have you got my 
child ?" she demanded, stumbling over her long skirt as 
she started up and instilling something of positive maj- 
esty into her voice and her outstretched hands. 

"Have you got her?" 

She came across the boards, meeting Robin half-way 
in the room and screwing her neck, so that she might see 
into the porch and beyond into the wider world. 

"It is all right," said Robin falsely, not knowing what 
to answer. 

She led Mrs. Haylock back to the sofa and forced her- 
self to begin one of the most awful of all tasks that are 
to be done — ^that of "breaking gently." 



CHAPTER XXV 

A TWIST IN COURTSHIP 

To the end of her life Robin was subject to the acrid 
taste of those three silent, empty days that came after — 
days that step on the heels of a bereavement. 

Mrs. Haylock insisted on remaining in the coachman's 
cottage for the present. At Great Fanne the one con- 
cern was to keep all news of disaster from Mrs. Brilliant. 
Since that afternoon when she had come down to work 
at the peacock she had kept her bed. Her eyes, when- 
ever they met Robin's, admitted what her lips would not : 
she was destined not to leave that bed again as a breath- 
ing woman. 

Loten came up to the house daily in the usual way. 
But these set calls of his, the distance of his manner and 
his gloomy face, were more trying than any absence 
could have been. 

Robin was full of difficulties, but the thing she feared 
most was the appearance of Mrs. Margary. She re- 
membered their last meeting and lifted the superstitious 
talk of witches into the importance of prophecy. She 
felt that she could not bear word with the devoted mis- 
tress of Sallows Farm. Very often, through the gloomy 
days, she looked from the windows, dreading to see the 
stumpy figure with the red-checked shawl and bonnet of 
puckered black silk come sturdily up the drive. 

On the early morning of the fourth day she made an 
errand for herself into the village. As she went along 
she forestalled the warm neighbourliness of Lamzed's 
shop, the affectionate fluttering of Mrs. Lamzed. 

The wind was recovering after the violence of the 
storm, and the air was made up of alternate squalls and 
^il^nces. At th^ mouth of the village she was con- 
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fronted by the fallen trees. They were cleared from the 
road and lay cut up. Looking at the great roots and 
vivid hearts of these slain things, she involuntarily 
thought, "Poor brutes," as if the elms had been butch- 
ered animals. 

She could not pass Sallows ; this nervousness of Mrs. 
Margary caught her most obstinately in the throat. 
There was a way round to Lamzed's by another road, a 
long way round, but she was in no hurry. She took it. 

The winter day was very desolate ; somehow the year 
was made up of desolations and violence — ^winter long 
enough to break your heart and summer going in a 
golden puff. She could look back and back — so far — 
to those days, so deliciously frivolous, of last May and 
June with Loten. 

About half a mile along Blackaby and another man 
were ditching ; through the open gate of a farmyard the 
little lambs were folded in yellow straw. But this was 
all the life of the countryside until, just before the turn 
of the road leading to the church, another man came, 
driving before him a great black sow. The man was 
Pharo. It was amusing to see him gravely trying to 
keep the pig in a straight, forward line. He ran after it 
into ditches and windings, flourishing his stick, shouting 
out gibberish not to be understood by pig or human — 
seeming to regard the whole progress in a jocular spirit : 
that was Pharo's way. 

When he saw Robin he put on the slouching walk 
and sullen side turn of the head which she could interpret 
well enough. It was plain to see that Pharo had been 
away on a bout. She stopped him, her heart full of the 
sad happenings in Wetherfold during his absence. At 
any other moment she might have been amused by his 
attitude — ^so characteristic of him on these occasions, 
when he was on a progress of penitence homeward and 
was rather dreading his reception. To-day, dull to all 
humour, she was not compelled to control a smile at his 
queerly twisted face and sly, fun-lighted eyes, which so 
contradicted his otherwise rueful pose. 

"Good morning, Pharo," she called out tragically. 
"Dreadful things have happened since you went away." 

"Ya-wut," shouted Pharo to the sow, employing the 
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carter's cry and violently brandishing his stick as a relief 
to his feelings before he asked : 

"There bain't nothin' wrong wi' missus, be theer, Miss 
Robin?" 

"She is very well, but, oh Pharo" — the whiteness of 
her face and queer stare of her eyes startled the man — 
"Black Pot is burnt down — Lynnette, you know — and 
Miss Celia Haylock — she — ^she " 

"Then I ain't the on'y one to be away from home 
when I might ha' bin o' use in it," interrupted Pharo, fix- 
ing his twinkling eyes on the distant hills. 

"But she w(is in it. She — ^she was burnt to death," 
Robin told him, letting out the tragedy in weak falters, 
not because she imagined the news would largely affect 
Pharo, but because the thought of it was so unbearably 
painful to her. 

He saw her stand before him, all quivering and hag- 
gard in the hard morning light of the pale sky. 

"Hoo-wut." He jumped aside to the ditch and dug 
the stick into the pig's fat side, then, stepping briskly 
back again and venturing much for affection, put his 
grimed and homy hand on Robin's arm. 

"Don't you goo frettin' your heart about her," he be- 
sought, giving voice to Wetherfold's consistent enmity 
to Celia. "She's right enough over yender." 

He pointed the stick, a weapon in his hand which he 
made to serve every occasion of emotion, to the hills — 
distant and gauzy. 

"What — what do you mean? Tell me quickly. You 
— ^you can't, you don't know that she's — ^alive." 

"Ay! Thet's it," assented Pharo, slyly nodding his 
head and blinking his eyes at the hills as if they connived. 
"'Twas a Tuesday " 

"Yes, yes, the day after the fire. Go on." 

"As I see her in North Street, Dunchester, jest by 
the Cross." 

"You did?" 

"Aye I 'Twas night-time and crool cold. I was step- 
pin' out o' the Hen an' " 

"You must have made a mistake. Do, Pharo, please, 
tell me quickly. Never mind what you were doing. 
Are you sure it was she ?" 
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"I knowed it for her, Miss Robin, as soon as I cotched 
sight o' thet yeller hat and feather. She wur a-walkin' 
down street, nigh by the Cross, as I do tell yer when " 

"And did you speak to her ?'* 

"Thet's what I be a-comin' to," he returned with some- 
thing of dignified reproach and a deprecatory wave of 
the stick. "Thinks I, nine o'clock o' night an' " 

"But what did you say?" 

"It was her as said, if sur be you'll bide quiet a bit. 
Miss." 

"She came up and spoke to you?" 

"Thet's it," nodded Pharo, gravely enjoying the sensa- 
tion he was making and lengthening his thumb and 
hunching up his shoulder, as he brought a dirty bit of 
paper out of his waistcoat pocket. "She come up all of a 
shake like, and arter a bit she writes on this 'ere paper 
and give it me for you. I'd purt' nigh forgot it till now ; 
a man's got his business ter look ter, and I never see such 
a many fine Berkshires as " 

He still tantalisingly gripped the paper between his 
broad thumb and finger. Robin fixed her eyes on it. 

"She ses to me," continued Pharo, " 'I ain't got neer a 
envelope, Muster Pharo,' ses she, and doubles it up. I 
can't only read fair print, so she needn't ha' minded." 

He put the paper in Robin's hand, twisting his mouth 
sideways in his accustomed grin, winking his eye and 
nodding his head, going through a process of involuntary 
and droll grimacing which would have been invaluable to 
him, allied with other qualities, on a stage. 

Robin read. The paper on which the pencil-words 
were scrawled was evidently torn from a note-book. 
They were few enough and pregnant. They began and 
ended without conventional preamble. 

"I've just met Pharo and he reminds me of — of home 
— and everything — when I wanted to forget. I mean to 
drown myself. It is better for me — and all of you. I 
do not want to be in any one's way. Tell poor mamma. 
I left a note for her, pretending I had gone to Eccleston 
Street." 

Robin read the last loosely scrawled and crooked word. 
Then she dropped down on the wet bank of the hedge- 
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row, seeing only for one desperate moment, Pharo and 
the pig through a mirror set far away. 

She must have shut her eyes and fallen back, for 
her next sensation was that of the woodman bending 
over her in concern. She caught his sleeve and pulled 
herself to her feet. 

"I must go to Dunchester," she said, measuring her 
voice and controlling her lip. Pharo could not be taken 
into deep confidence ; to people of his class, however de- 
voted, one can only offer the rind of supreme things. 
"She — she isn't well. Can you keep a secret, Pharo ?" 

He gave a nod and a wink more eloquent than any 
word. Indeed his "ay, ay" seemed a superfluity. He 
was flattered; felt himself to be a man of importance. 
Also, he could now meet "missus" — treat her to the arro- 
gant air of the man who deals in deep matters. He was 
shrewd, and knew well enough that there was a great 
deal working behind all this emotion and caution on 
Robin's part. He remembered that winter day, more 
than a year ago, when he had climbed up to Lamzed's in 
the teeth of the wind and informed Christmas shoppers 
of Loten's coming. He was evidently destined to play a 
part in love. All this ran sluggishly and half formulated 
through his brain. 

"You mustn't tell Mrs. Pharo. Promise me that!" 
pursued Robin, guessing at the married heart. 

Pharo's face dropped. 

"She ain't one o' they cacklin' women, ain't missus," 
he said pleadingly. 

"But you must not tell her — not a word to any one. 
You can promise me this, Pharo?" 

She looked at him, set shaking fingers on the back 
of his hand. He was vanquished by old memories of this 
girl whom he had known as a "little 'un." 

"Ya-wut," he shouted gruffly to the sow which was 
standing motionless, and bringing his stick down on the 
black back. "I'll see to thet. Miss Robin." 

She now, knowing him so well, felt quite sure of him, 
and proceeded to tax his loyalty by giving him a com- 
mission. 

"Thank you, Pharo, very much. There is one more 
thing you can do for me. Go up to the house." She 
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looked back quickly and nodded at Great Fanne, more 
in farewell to sober stone and brick than in explanation 
to Pharo — which was needless : "the house" in Wether- 
fold meant the home of the Brilliants as a matter of 
course. 

"Ay, I'll see to thet." 

"And ask quite quietly, without any fuss, you know, 
or look of anything out of the way, for Philadelphia. 
Take her aside and say I shall not be home until night, 
perhaps not until to-morrow. She is not to be surprised 
at anything. And — ^and, Pharo — she must keep all bad 
news from Mrs. Brilliant as long as possible. Do you 
understand ?" 

Pharo nodded. His small sly eyes winked with con- 
federacy. 

"You'll go now?" 

He nodded again. She took his hand, so homy even 
through her glove that it did not feel Kke a hand, as one 
knows them, but like some strange, new part of a man. 

"Thank you so much — and, mind, not a word." 

She did not wait for his invariable nod, but hurried 
away on winged feet, taking not the road to Lamzed's 
but the short field-cut, almost impassable in winter, to 
the railway station. 

The train to Dunchester, by Providence, was in. She 
had no time to get a ticket, but jumped into the first car- 
riage, which was a third class and empty. 

For some miles she sat in her comer, crouching in 
that attitude which is instinctive with people who are ill 
at ease. She looked out at the chaiging country, feeling 
herself, through all her turmoil, slightly stirred by the 
knowledge that she was going into the unknown dis- 
trict of the South Downs. To the dwellers in the vil- 
lages of the Weald the land on the sea side of the hills 
was strange ground. Old folks spoke of it quite sincere- 
ly as "furrin parts." 

To the gentry, of course, no such marked difference 
existed: the Baylys went regularly every autumn to 
Brighton, for example. But Robin travelled seldom. 
When she went to the sea it was to the Devonshire coast. 
Mrs. Brilliant preferred it. She had never taken this 
road before, so that the slow change of the scenery fas- 
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cinated her and she looked with interested eyes at the flat 
green pastures and black cattle — at the familiar hills 
which at every mile drew nearer, revealing themselves in 
a new and threatening light. They became to her, for 
the first time, solid hills. Hitherto they had been charts 
— emotional or climatic. At close quarters, as she saw 
them now, they were bulky and dark, made ghostly here 
and there by chalky chasms or marked roughly on the 
face by bristling bunches of underwood. They had lost 
their ethereal quality, the blue vagueness that she so ten- 
derly cherished. She lost on this journey, for ever, that 
childish delight, which she had retained, of looking at 
hills and wondering what was on the other side. 

As the train neared Dunchester, country people got in 
at every little station, until at last she was surrounded 
by faces, strange but yet of a familiar type. 

She sat in her corner, watching and watched. Most 
of the women had bulky market-baskets, which they 
nursed on their spread knees. The men's talk was of 
cattle, with occasional rough banter for the women. One 
dame was a shrivelled edition of Mrs. Margary. She 
talked incessantly to her neighbour, a heavy-looking 
matron, who held a fretful baby in addition to her basket. 
There was a tunnel a few miles out of Dunchester. 
Robin became aware of this fact from the trend of the 
conversation between her fellow-travellers. One man 
told of an accident which had happened many years ago, 
another of a murder that yet remained a mystery, and the 
pinched old woman shuddered and longed for a light. 

"Theer's some," she said plaintively, "as wun't never 
travel without a candle-end. They do hold by it for fear 
o' accidents." 

Then the train tore into darkness, and when at last 
it emerged Robin, staring through her window, saw the 
spire of the Dorchester cathedral. 

In the city it was market-day. The streets were full 
of hustling animals, of shouting men — of stands with the 
legend, "Fat beasts may be stood here." 

To a person bred and penned in the increasing ring 
of buildings that girdle London the scene would have 
been strange — would have provoked enthusiastic interest 
or unmixed contempt. The very faces of the people 
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were so different to those eager countenances that flit 
past you in the bustle of commercial centres — ^places 
where the god machinery reigns and speedy fortune is 
the common goal. 

These people were leisurely — had time in the midst 
of their business for a joke. A crowd of farmers, with 
leather leggings and jolly red faces, stood still to guf- 
faw at the struggles and cries of poultry as they were 
taken out of the coops. 

Just in the rich meadow of the Cress Robin met a 
man whose long waistcoat, broad-brimmed hat and large 
calm face with the steadfast eyes would have suggested 
to one unused to agricultural life and people many things 
— the eighteenth century, a philanthropist stepped out 
of a book. Mrs. Vamdell, who, bom in Croydon, had 
never lost her suburban tincture, would have had a pert 
description ready to her tongue at the first sight of 
him. To Robin he pre3ented nothing out of the way. 
She knew him well by repute and slightly by meeting as 
a yeoman of the old school who farmed some miles from 
Wetherfold. She simply shrank away from this figure in 
the yellow-fawn clothes — gilt buttons to the coat and a 
bunch of seals swinging from the watch-ribbon, making 
glittering points over the broad person. She did not 
wish him to see her. She was on an errand of rescue, 
but could only read it guilt. 

Celia had said she would drown herself. This meant 
the sea — the restless world of salt water, full of moods, of 
savagery — to some, of mercy, which draws towards it the 
world of beings. 

Robin went into a baker's shop. Through the win- 
dow she had been encouraged by the sight of a sensible 
looking woman — that sense and comeliness which brown 
hair drawn back tightly from a fresh face will give. She 
stepped up to the counter and asked how she might get 
to Brocksham. This was a fishing village on the arm of 
the sea, some miles from Dunchester, which, however, 
was the nearest railway station. 

The woman, carefully slipping newly baked and flaky 
puffs into a paper bag, looked at her curiously. The 
shop was double-fronted and did a double trade. On one 
side it was bread and cakes ; on the other fruit and vege- 
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tables. At the back, led up to by a broad step, was a 
dining-room. This was a favourite resort on market- 
days, and although it was not yet twelve o'clock the room 
was fairly full and waitresses kept passing with plates of 
hot meat, which gave out the unwelcome smell of other 
people's dinners. 

Robin felt that not only the woman with the puffs 
and paper bag, but the women who carried mutton and 
beef and the customers who were eating it, paused in 
their business to inquisitively regard her. She could, 
without turning her head, imagine upraised knives and 
forks firm in large clenched fists, as red ears in that up- 
per room cocked for her story. 

"The best way to Brocksham," repeated the woman 
deliberately, staring at a face that was always a little wild 
by reason of great pale eyes and noticeable by undis- 
puted beauty, that was now made more marked by strong 
emotion and an unpremeditated journey. "Do you 
know, Mary Tidbury, how this young person had best 
get to Brocksham?" 

When she heard "young person" — ^an application that 
effectually stamps you, Robin was sorry that, in view 
of the wild morning, she had put on her shabbiest clothes 
for a walk to Wetherfold. Shabby clothes were a posi- 
tive hindrance. She wanted, in her haste and despera- 
tion, feeling that any moment might mark an epoch with 
Celia, to fling her purse, fairly full, upon the table and so 
establish herself and win immediate help for her pro- 
ject. 

Mary Tidbury came forward — a big young woman 
with a stupid face, lighted now by curiosity in this be- 
draggled stranger. 

"James Javes, the carrier, on'y left the Dun Cow half- 
hour back," she said. "You've jest missed him. He'd 
got a corpse he was a-takin' to Hurtle for buryin' — that's 
midway to Brocksham ; but" — another slow, spying look 
at loose hair and a muddy skirt — "you wouldn't 'a 
minded." 

"Is there no other way I can go? Are there not flys 
to be hired?" 

"There's flys," she was told by the woman behind the 
counter, with a faint smile and a suggestion of scoffing 
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in the drawling voice; "but, bless your he^rt, they 
charges a matter o' five shillun theer and five shillun 
back." 

"That will do. Where can I get one?" 

"We can get you one," she was told more cordially, 
while Mary Tidbury pressed close, with large mouth and 
eyes of astonishment. 

"George Short" — the brown-haired woman deftly 
tossed the full paper bag to securely twist it, and then 
threw back her head and shouted into mysterious back 
regions — "jest step out to the Crown and get a fly for this 
lady. Open or shut, Miss ?" 

"Open, please," said Robin. 

Ten minutes later she was driving out of the town, 
gradually leaving behind her the jovial bustle of the 
market. The way was cold and distant to Brocksham, 
but not without consolation — ^that soft ministration of 
Nature to those in tune with her. There was interest in 
the marked difference of country. This was a district 
bare and green and gloomy and wet. Perpetual twilight 
reigned in the steel sky. Dunchester spire, seen from 
every point, presided over the flat tract. 

The very houses were different to those in Wetherfold. 
They were grey houses, with the gauntness of stone 
buildings. Big elms grouped near each homestead and 
ivy gathered in clusters over fences and low walls. 

The dark day held its breath, and the gentle, creeping 
mist cut under cattle and houses, poising them above the 
earth. Silence was broken by the scream of a flying 
gull, and once by a rich burst of song from the storm- 
cock. 

When the thrush sang the coachman turned round on 
his box and lifted his whip. 

"He wouldn't never holler like thet, not ef you was ter 
put 'un in a cage," he said broadly. 

Robin smiled back at him, for his Sussex tongue, of 
dear home. 

They drove through Hurtle, and she thought of that 
poor corpse who had been carried thither by James Javes. 
After Hurtle, the country grew bare and more bare ; salt 
was on her lips, and once she caught the distant croon of 
the sea. 
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At Brocksham she paid the driver, ascertained from 
him that conveyances could be procured at the inn for 
Dunchester, and then set out on her vague search. As 
the fly drove away she felt that she had parted with 
friendliness. At every wind of the long steep street, as 
she hurried down, she peered and palpitated for a grim 
disclosure — men bearing a burden. If Celia had found 
the courage of her written word ! 

She did not know what first to do— what best — in what 
fashion to save time. She knew that every moment she 
lingered in the street was a moment wasted, and yet she 
could not bring herself to make definite inquiry at one 
of the prim houses : they repelled confidence, like some 
faces. The street widened at the end, giving a peep of 
gloomy water. The tide was out and the long mud- 
banks displayed themselves, while the sea at a distance 
menaced the shore. 

Fashionable watering-places she knew well, and the 
sea bright and blue, insistently full of spirit, that rolls 
in on summer days to a beach where children play and 
comedians bawl and wheedling women walk about with 
baskets of cake and fruits. But here there was no play, 
no laughter. She saw only boats drawn high, fishing 
nets, little smacks with spread sails that lent a melan- 
choly. 

She was walking along, spray sometimes finely sprink- 
ling her face, the smell of fish and tar filling her nose, 
her anxious eye roaming over a cheerless landscape, 
when suddenly she saw something — a blessed splotch of 
positive colour — which made her heart stand still and then 
as madly leap. 

It was the orange scarf in Celia's feathered hat. 

It advanced. Praised be happy chance, it was on a liv- 
ing head I She was warmed by the comfort of that co- 
quettish hat. 

She did not run or even walk to Celia. The tremen- 
dous emotions of anxiety, remorse and desperation that 
she had felt retired into the fastness of her own soul di- 
rectly she was assured of Celia's safety. She could not 
speak them. Between these two g^rls was that mysteri- 
ous and indefinable something that prevents confidence. 
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She waited, locking her lip and bringing into her fast- 
set jaw something of grimness. 

Celia walked slowly, with the stiffness and caution of 
an invalid. Her head was down and her large hat so 
overshadowed her eyes that, even when she was quite 
near the watcher could only dissect that feature more elo- 
quent — the mouth. It had the pretty, beseeching droop 
of a disappointed child's. Robin felt her sympathy re- 
cede and recede further within her. This was not the 
mouth of a desperate woman. How vain then had been 
her racking fears and headlong journey I 

"Celia!" She put out her hand, stone cold, and 
touched a sleeve, just as the down-bent figure was pass- 
ing her. 

Celia looked up. Directly she saw who it was the 
ready tears ran into her eyes, and Robin could see the 
quick convulsive work of her pretty white throat, where 
the fur collar left it bare. 

"You!" She put out both her hands and seemed to 
stumble like a child not sure of its feet. "Did Pharo tell 
you? Have you come to fetch me back — ^to take me 
home?" 

"So you haven't drowned yourself," said Robin stupid- 
ly, looking round at the dim sea beyond the mud. 

She hardly knew what she said. She took Celia's out- 
stretched hand and they both stood there for a moment, 
tottering and shivering. 

"No. I — I couldn't." The orange scarf burnt into 
the dun day as Celia jerked her head. "I — I did try. I 
really meant to. I — I ought. Yes, I know I ought. 
But — it was so cold and so — so dangerous." 

There was nothing stout to be done with such a crea- 
ture. She was one of those women who perpetually 
bend you to trivial things. 

"Where are you lodging?" Robin asked. 

"At a house up the street — the Poplars," said Celia. 
"Is — ^is mamma well ? What does she think ? Oh, poor 
mamma — and I — I am so miserable." 

She began to weep, not troubling to dissemble. 

"I will tell you everything. Only take me indoors 
somewhere. Which house is it?" asked Robin, as they 
walked up the street. 
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"This." The other turned the handle of a door, 
grained and narrow, belonging to one of the monotonous 
villas. 

They stepped into the passage and through another 
door into the front parlour. To Robin, swept every hour 
of her life by sweet country air, set apart on her hill, 
accustomed to the restful space of an ancient mansion, 
this seaside villa, all hard grey front and harder roof of 
wet slates, made a most despairing habitation, and she 
violently insisted to herself that perpetual sojourn in such 
a place must dwarf the soul : perhaps this fantastic theory 
accounted for the shrewdish faces so often to be seen peer- 
ing above villa window-blinds. 

Celia sank down and pointed to another chair. She 
sat without a word, staring moodily into an empty grate. 
At last sher broke out passionately, looking with some re- 
sentment and impatience at the impassive face opposite. 

"I did try. I — I wanted to so much. I — I can't live 
to see you and him — married — ^to — to hear people talk — 
to — ^to be asked to the wedding." 

She gave a forlorn shudder at the prospect, and then 
rambled on, more to the poor brown fern in the fender 
than to a living listener. 

"I — I thought of— everything. There are other ways 
— poison and shooting and — many things. I tried to 
jump out of the train as it came through the tunnel. But 
the sea seemed nicest." 

"Nicest!" breathed Robin. 

"I don't use the right word; I can't stop to pick and 
choose. But I — I tried. I came here quite determined. 
I took a little boat, but everything was against me. The 
boatman would not let me row alone because of the tides. 
I'd jump off from somewhere into the sea, but there isn't 
any pier. Last night — ^yes, only last night — I went down 
to the sands very late. I slipped out of the house when 
every one was asleep. And I — I took off my shoes and 
stockings and waded up to my knees. I thought I'd 
walk in right up to my neck, but it was so — ^so" — Celia 
gave a stronger shiver than before and made a quick 
cover for her blanched face with her hands — "cold." 

"This isn't a time," said Robin abruptly, sitting very 
upright on the chair and surveying the crouching body. 
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"for luxurious emotions. Put on your things at once 
and come back to Wetherfold. Something very unfortu- 
nate has happened. Your house is burnt down and your 
mother believes that you were burnt with it." 

Celia took the intelligence with comparative calm. 
She had created for herself a woeful world of impotent 
suicide. Other affairs of reality shrank beside it. But 
she let her hands fall from her blotted and swollen face, 
started up, with some vague idea of preparation, and said, 
"Lynnette burnt! Oh, poor mamma!" 

"We must drive back to Dunchester at once and catch 
the first train. Tell the woman of the house. Ill go 
and order a fly." 

Robin stood up, welcoming action after the days of 
anxiety, when no action had been possible. 

"It won't take you more than five minutes," she pur- 
sued, as Celia still stood by the table, her two hands trem- 
bling round its edge. 

"I — I can't go. Indeed, you must not ask me. Bring 
mamma here. Do that for me — ^please. And then — ^and 
then " 

"Yes— and then?" 

Celia began to quiver and cry again. Robin distrusted 
the permanence of a grief that could waste itself so easily 
with tears. This puny, affectionate soul was like the 
sodden, spongy country without. 

"And then?" she repeated very gravely. 

"I — I don't know. I can't live without him. I can't 
indeed. Don't look at me so sternly. You — ^you never 
felt. People like you cannot understand what it is to 
have a heart, to— to love once," said Celia in a voice that 
carried conviction, despite the triteness of the words and 
the irritating, small quality of the unceasing tears. 

Robin, in the working face, in eyes that glittered with 
a madness, seemed to see the brief future of this girl — 
bereft of a lover. Perhaps there would really come a 
moment when Celia, made greatly daring by acutest mis- 
ery, would wade deeper than her knees. The thought 
was terrible. It borrowed a realness from the melan- 
choly room and the vaporous levels without ; rain falling 
now in a sudden vixenish shower, and all the bare lands 
covered with a lake of white mist 
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It was to the window Robin turned, showing her face, 
not to Celia, but to the empty street — ^to the peep of sor- 
rowful salt water. 

'It has all been a misapprehension,'' she said at last, 
looking round, fumbling at the long word deliberately 
chosen. "I am not going to marry Loten. I have 
changed my mind." 

Celia's suddenly ruddy face crimsoned the room. She 
bounded forward, with her Ups parted and her hands 
widespread. 

"You — ^you wouldn't be cruel enough to— to play with 
me, Robin Brilliant?" 

"Of course not. It is — ^nothing to — to your misfor- 
tune in losing your house for instance, and to your moth- 
er's anxiety at the present moment." 

"Dear mamma," breathed Celia, her lips curved like 
a comfortable baby's. "But Lynnette — it does not mat- 
ter. It was insured. Nothing matters now. You — 
you mean it ?" 

She advanced timorously, affectionately, towards Rob- 
in, who kept her at a distance by a stiff hand held blindly 
out. 

"You really mean it?" 

"Yes, yes, of course. I never say anything I do not 
mean." 

"You mean it! Then why were you so unkind to 
me that day in the wood?" 

"Don't stav to talk now* We must start. Think of 
Mrs. Haylock." 

"Yes, mamma. She will be very much upset and 
then she will be very angry," said Celia, looking rather 
afraid. 

She dabbed her wet handkerchief at her wet eyes and 
blinked up at Robin with gratitude. 

"I said, didn't I?" she murmured, "that you were 
suited for a single life. You have come round to my 
opinion. You see it for yourself." 

In the fly, when the landlady at Brocksham had been 
paid, and faces were turned towards Dunchester, Celia, 
under cover of the rug that protected their hands and 
knees, caught Robin's hand and wrung it hard. 

"It makes me all the happier that you— don't care," 
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she murmured rather confusedly. "I — I could never do 
anything that was unkind or selfish. In — ^in Paris he 
used to say that I was the tenderest little body in the 
whole world. I had a heart for everything." 

Robin softly drew her hand away and the look on 
her face as she turned it seawards made Celia, furtively 
studying a profile, think what an odd unemotional crea- 
ture this Robin Brilliant of Great Fanne was. She did 
not seem to care a bit. Well, of course she did not care, 
or she would never have given Loten up in that callous 
way. 

She broke the silence by beginning to talk in her quick 
volatile fashion. She regretted that they had not stayed 
for a cup of tea. 

"Tea!" echoed Robin, setting the word with every 
amazement. 

"But I had hardly any dinner," urged Celia dolefully. 
"It is different for you." 

She started an eager string of questions. How did 
the fire break out? What was Pharo's exact manner 
when he gave the note ? Wasn't there anything saved ? 

She showed the regret of the petty landowner. She 
blamed everybody. Had she been at home it would 
never have happened. How was it that the engine from 
Liddleshom had not arrived in time? That was the 
worst of these stupid country places. 

Robin, gazing widely away, questioned every silent 
thing that met her eye — cathedral spire, black pasturing 
cattle, deep in the mist; sober houses, bare trees and 
wheeling gulls shouting the intense feeling of winter 
ways that was in them. Nothing answered. Nothing 
was anything but just itself. Nature refrained from giv- 
ing any mysterious quality to the mist. She questioned : 
How much did Celia really care? How long would 
Celia remain delighted and satisfied? 

"I don't know what explanation I can give in Wether- 
fold," she was saying. "It will seem so odd. People 
will talk." 

"Let them talk." 

"But I hate scandal. I must give some reason for 
running away. The Baylys have such long tongues, and 
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Mrs. Vamdell such a smart one. Do tell me what to 
say." 

Robin thought a moment. 

"You can say you came to make a study for a sea- 
scape — something ambitious," she suggested patiently 
at last. 

"But you don't usually do that in winter." 

"Artists are their own law, surely." 

"So they are," assented Celia, with mischievous mem- 
ories of vagaries in the Paris studio. 

At Dunchester there was a long wait at the station. 
Celia prattled on, always of tiny things. She evaded 
mention of Loten; Robin could not quite understand 
why. Was it diffidence — a delicate concern ? Or was it 
a placid acceptance of the thing that was settled ? 

"I hope we shall find a comer seat facing the engine," 
she remarked earnestly as the train came in. 

"No doubt I can secure that for you." 

"Yes. But which do you prefer? — facing the engine 
or back to it? Some people can never sit back to the 
engine. Mamma is one." 

"Fm not going by this train," said Robin, looking 
along the platform. 

"But why not?" 

"I have business in Dunchester." Surely, thought 
the proud, sad heart, this lie of no evil-dealing would 
not count as detriment. 

"But it will look so odd," repeated Celia in a vexed 
tone. "And some one must come with me to prepare 
mamma." 

They were sitting on a seat near the bookstall. The 
station was pretty empty at this mid-afternoon hour. 

"Would you like Mr. Faigence to meet you?" asked 
Robin, running her eye down and up, along and back 
the gleaming metal lines of the railway track. "I could 
send him a wire." 

She felt, as they sat close on the hard bench, Celia's 
jump of delight. She could see — ^and turned hopeless, 
utter ice at the sight — exquisite colour mount in Celia's 
baby face. 

"That would be nice," she said dreamily. "Will you? 
But"— her colour deepened, she made little fidgety 
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movements with her dressing bag, a costly affair which, 
even in her tragic flight she had not forgotten — "it 
might be embarrassing, might it not? You don't un- 
derstand. No — not Louis, please. Isn't there anybody 
else?" 

Her free use of that name — ^always hateful, because of 
what it suggested — was the last stroke of the knife. 
Henceforth, thought Robin, Loten would be a figure in 
her heart — cherished as a knight of chivalry, endowed 
with higher qualities than he had, but remembered as 
a breathing eager suitor no more. 

"There is Mrs. Vamdell," she said, after a little re- 
flection. "I will wire to her. There is plenty of time. 
She lives in the village, so there will be no delay in 
delivery and this is a slow train. You will wait nearly 
an hour at Liddleshom." 

"These changes are a dreadful nuisance," pouted 
Celia. "I had better get in." 

She secured her coveted comer, then came and leaned 
over the door, her hands folded over the top. 

"If I hadn't happened to meet Pharo !" she said rumi- 
natively, saying no more but letting her eyes roam past 
Robin, upright as a soldier, on the platform. 

Just before the whistle sounded she was attacked by 
a final doubt — the thought that would have occurred to 
any one else and greatly weighed from the very first. 

"If — if Loten should not want to." 

"Marry you?" 

Celia nodded and put her head down. 

"But he will, of course. Why not ? You say he was 
so fond of you in Paris." 

"Devoted." Celia lifted her head. "But he is such 
a stickler for doing the right thing. Even then he talked 
of you, and told me to take James Wilton. Suppose — 
suppose he thinks it his duty to— to " 

"He can't marry me against my will," broke out 
Robin quite boisterously. "Good-bye. Look out for 
Mrs. Vamdell at Wetherf jld." 

She waved her hand and broadly smiled — did all the 
absurd things usual at railway parting, grimly deter- 
mined not to spare herself anything. That was justice, 
and one lived in a just age. 
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She saw the train dash into the long tunnel. She 
went to the office and telegraphed to Mrs. Vamdell. 
Then she walked back, groping like one blind, to the 
bench near the bookstall, where she had so lately sat 
with Celia. It was over. 

The boy in attendance at the stall, an occasional well- 
dressed ivoman coming in to change a library-book, 
farming men attracted by a wild and lovely face — all 
these stared at her as she sat bent and rigid, eloquence 
in the very hands that locked in her lap. 

It was over, and in such a paltry way. Over! Her 
great sacrifice which had been decided on with such 
struggle and made in such brief, bald words. Over ! It 
seemed such a frittered opportunity. She had stretched 
out her hands to nobility and it denied her. There was 
no colour, no emotional height nowadays. People 
strove to be just alike; admirable difference met with 
disapproval and largeness of scheme was no longer pos- 
sible; one must niggle and niggle at inanities. If she 
could bring herself to tell the story of to-day's piece of 
work, most hearers would shrug and declare it incon- 
siderable — ^a twist in a courtship that happened every 
day. 

More than once, as she sat so by the bookstall, she 
stared at the gleaming lines of the railway track. Her 
body quivered with excitement as the body of a dog 
sometimes quivered — with affection or appetite. Once 
when a green engine rushed through she tottered for- 
ward and stood on the edge of the platform, waiting for 
it, as it tore from the blackness of the tunnel. The mo- 
ment had come. 

A porter seized her by the arm and swung her back. 
The train ran by, suggesting faces at the windows. The 
fury of wind it made blew in her face and took her 
breath. 

"What train are you for?" the man asked civilly. His 
hold on her arm darkly hinted at power. She was 
swept by a sense of futility. She became afraid of the 
long, ugly station that was all agonised screams and spy- 
ing eyes. 

"Are you for Brighton? Here's the train." 
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"No," she said, daring to look at the man's suspicious 
face. "I'm — Fm only waiting." 

She went back to her seat — the bench of yellow wood 
that had become friendly. And then after a time — 
the discovery was all part of this common, this inefficient 
day — she found herself very hungry and went into the 
refreshment-room to eat and drink. 

When this was over she left the station. With the 
busy booking-office behind her she shuddered and quick- 
ened her step. She had escaped suicide. It was for sui- 
cide she had stayed behind ; although the plan had been 
too indefinite for surety. Suicide had occurred to her 
as a good solution, and an artistic ending, in view of 
Celia's weak dabbling at self-destruction. Suicide! It 
now repelled her by its vulgarity and cowardice. She 
remembered too that she was a Brilliant. Tragedy must 
not be allowed to appear a habit of her race. She must 
go on living, for the sake of the exquisite world in which 
she breathed, for the sake of that old house lying away 
in the wooded weald. 

And yet she could never go back to Wetherfold — ^no, 
she could not. It was gone; a scene manipulated from 
behind the stage. Passing along Dunchester High 
Street, a shop-boy let down the shutter of a draper's 
lighted window. This typified so entirely her shutting 
out; she was beaten back by iron circumstances from 
the dear, the easy, the warm life. It was over. Slipped 
in its place was this ancient city, with the dominating 
cathedral, the many tavem-sig^s that swung and creaked 
in the wind, the muddy streets and eloquent cross. 

She was linked with Dunchester — ^just because she 
happened to be there. With a homeless thing, all places 
are equal. She could not return to Wetherfold. Weth- 
erfold ! Wetherfold ! What was it and who had dwelt 
there ? 

Rain fell. The shrewish shower of two hours before 
had developed into a settled mood of ill temper. Dun- 
chester was fast emptying. The heart was out of the 
market by this time, and the people who had thronged 
the narrow pavements in the morning were gone. They 
had scuttled away mysteriously as crowds will in a tem- 
pest. 
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From the cathedral came the slow deep bell for even- 
song. Utterly adrift as she felt, this great, grave build- 
ing was a mooring place. She went in. 

It was almo'^t empty; half a dozen devout women, a 
few men. 

She fell on her knees— that attitude of fine forgetting. 
It seemed that she had never truly been in a church and 
worshipped before. 

How different this was from Wetherfold I She noted 
the reverence of her fellow-worshippers, and, when they 
stole in, the choir and clergy. 

Service began ; evensong — that beautiful and quieting 
service to which the Anglican has become attached by 
the habit of more than three centuries. She remained 
on her knees, but with her ey^s wide open and revelling 
in the glorious beauty of this dim place; sanctified by 
the lovely labour of a dead period. 

The exquisite words of the service, life-familiar be- 
came quite new. She bounded within, all enthusiasm 
for a religion so lowly in its origin and now risen to 
pomp. And yet she was not swept into an hysterical 
mood of revivalism— did not commit the stupid mistake 
of supposing that she could substitute a conventional 
religion for human love. But she was braced and stead- 
ied — felt the irresponsible person's infrequent respect 
for solid, stolid virtues. She saw how much more noble 
it was to live and suffer, than to die and weakly be quit 
of the whole puzzle. 

Sitting through the sermon and hearing not a word — 
resenting it, as the modern view, after a fragrant decla- 
ration of ancient belief, she suffered quite calmly, feeling 
the severity of her loss, but blessed with resignation. 

To her ignorance of that later and more precious re- 
lation of marriage, her bereavement, self-imposed, was 
greater than a widow's. In the daily fret of constant 
company romance must surely suffer. 

At the benediction she dropped on her knees and 
there remained. During the deep dead silence of that 
final prayer she was thrilled by the compelling silence; 
did not localise the running rain which made itself heard ; 
took the first timid sob of the organ as an unearthly 
token. 
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She remained on her knees, while the others stole out, 
casting a glance at that seat where one worshipper knelt 
with the stiffness of a monumental efEgy. She was up- 
lifted by the passion of the voluntary. 

The music knew everything — had felt all. It made 
one marvel at the masterful imagination which could pro- 
duce it — out of nothing; no colour, as the painter had; 
no language and human symbols as the writer. 

The music! It was a soft invisible hand, lifting one 
up and up — ^not into the easy sphere of mere good deeds 
— ^but higher — ^into the region of the abstract. 

She knelt, and as she knelt shed all little things. 
Everything now appeared easy. 

When at last she rose and stood under the gloomy 
sky, shining wet pavements running away into the world, 
she slipped on her material mood, just as she tiad done 
when Celia's capacity had stunned her at Brocksham. 

She went back to the station with a brisk step, her 
mind slowly bending itself to time-tables. She was 
anxious lest she had lost the last train back. But the sweet 
and lofty words of the service still chanted at her ear 
and the notes of the wise organ rolled all the long miles 
that carried her back to Wetherfold. 

In her soothed mood — languor of body and blessed 
rest of mind — everything was easy; the red-hot blood- 
shed of the battle-day quite past. 

She did not realise that the true struggle was to come. 
She had yet to see Loten, to tell him as much as she 
elected and dared tell. It was over, over, over. She 
kept assuring herself of that, looking through the car- 
riage window at blackness and trying to see the dear 
outlines of the eternal hills. 

She did not realise — ^yet — that the crucial scene was 
to be the meeting, alone and candid, with Loten. This 
would be her test. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE DARK GARDEN 

At Great Fanne there was a small square garden rarely 
entered except by gardeners. It lay apart from the 
other grounds; led up to by a walk hedged with high 
undipped laurels. These formed the boundary on one 
side; on the other three was an old wall, along which 
ivy and other green and creeping things flung them- 
selves, and in spring the self-sown wallflowers blossomed 
and scented. 

It was a small garden, sunless and damp. There 
seemed deliberate meaning in its limited squareness and 
utter simplicity. It was so simple that it might have 
been dug and planted by some idle person seeking di- 
version of an unusual sort. Family tradition said that 
it had been made by a Brilliant woman in the time of 
George II, and since then it had not been altered. Old 
plants perpetuated themselves, seedlings arbitrarily se- 
lecting their own spot for existence. The portrait of 
this woman hung in the gallery — hooped, patched, sim- 
pering — Robin had often looked at it, and pleased her- 
self by imagining that behind the artificial face of her 
dead kinswoman intensity had burned. She delighted 
to fit people with a lurid past ; saw morbid fancy, fantas- 
tic penance in the making of this unfrequented garden ; 
imagined that each thing blooming in the little beds was 
eloquent of mournful events long past and now quite for- 
gotten. 

The flowers in this garden were all dark. In summer- 
time red roses of small, deeply scented sorts, long out of 
fashion and nearing black in their depths, bloomed free- 
ly. Here were the blackest pansies. In autumn there 
were rows of puce-coloured hollyhocks and spikes of red 
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carnation. Through the winter, various shrubs with 
bunches of evil black berries showed themselves defiant- 
ly to frozen days. It was only in spring that pallor vis- 
ited this place — a ghastly wan spread of snowdrops in 
great patches; the unearthly beauty of the Christmas 
rose. 

To-day was the last in March, but it had the brooding 
hopelessness of January. Robin walked nervously 
round and round the paths of this strange, rarely visited 
garden, seeing viciousness in the purple pink of that 
later rose, the subtly tinted Lenten, as it bloomed softly 
near her passing foot. 

She had left word indoors that when Loten came he 
was to be sent out here. Cold wind and the scampering 
sky to fly high above her head — these at least she must 
have as accompaniments to renunciation. 

She walked round and round, a prisoned creature, fev- 
erishly awaiting. This was his hour. This was her si- 
lent shut-off cell until justice was completely satisfied. 
She was here to-day, prepared to wipe out the ugliness 
of a lie — to pay in full. Sometimes she glanced over 
the wall or through the forking branches of the laurels 
at the hills as they joined hands and ran round the weald. 
The hills I They too failed her. Everything failed. 
They had lost their blue and formless magic. She had 
now seen them at close quarters, marked the gaping 
chalk wounds in their sides. She looked at them, the 
very desperate heart of her rushing to her eyes. Beyond 
those hills was Dunchester city and Dunchester cathe- 
dral with its grand effacing touch. 

Loten came out. She had not seen him since the 
world had been assured of Celia's safety. The contrast 
in him was quite startling. On that hard March morn- 
ing in the grounds of Lynnette, on those following morn- 
ings when he had paid his formal painful visits, he had 
been so grim and silent. Now he was well groomed, 
mind and body. There was a complacent, mischievous 
conjecture on his mouth. He thought he knew why 
she had made him come here. 

He took her hand with eloquent tenderness, and 
looked at her questioningly, almost timidly. He so 
wanted her to be pliable to-day, yet in her face he read 
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more caprice and elusiveness than usual. His own 
dropped. 

"It is too cold for you to be out of doors, Robin." 

"No, no, not a bit," she urged, with odd, instant eager- 
ness. "If we are to talk please stay here." 

"I don't mind." He buttoned his coat and looked 
resentfully at the hills. "But you mustn't take a chill. 
You confessed to a fancy for a proposal in a garden, 
dear. Weill Here I am." 

He gave her a fleet look of the old ardent quality. 

She met it and then primly dropped her eyes — for 
safety. It would not be easy; she suddenly saw that as 
they stood together here in outer winter dimness. She 
was no longer fortified by the mysticism of Dunchester 
cathedral. In place of the priest's swinging, slow voice, 
she had the harsh, triumphant croak of the northeast 
wind. 

Loten daringly put an arm round her body. She was 
wrapped from chin to heel in a long warm cloak. He 
looked so handsome, so buoyant, such a true man, which 
is all that woman ever demands in a man. It would not 
be easy. She looked vaguely away into the open world, 
just seen above the ragged laurels. A single bird flitted 
across the sad sky. 

"I'm full of odd fancies that never call for indulgence," 
she said, following the bird as it dropped out of sight 
down the open world. 

Loten laughed. He was flushed. He tightened the 
coil of his long arm. She let him do it; at any other 
time her fastidiousness would have taken objection to 
such an unpardoned act of courtship. But to-day was 
the first time — and the last I 

"It was very good of you to send that foolish girl home 
to her mother, he said, as they moved slowly round 
the path— close together by necessity and choice, the 
wide pink eyes of the Lenten rose craftily watching 
them. 

"You have seen her?" 

"No, but I met Mrs. Varndell in the village. She 
made for me a most vivacious story. It was absurd of 
Celia to go off Uke that. The idea of a painting tour 
in such weather 1 Mrs. Haylock was heartbroken." 
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"But Celia did not know there would be a fire at Lyn- 
nette, and she left a note of explanation behind." 

"It was most absurd," Loten insisted shortly. "I 
prophesy that Mrs. Haylock, after the first warmth of 
relief and joy, will give her a piece of her mind. She 
was always famous for that in Paris if anything went 
wrong." 

He laughed, with reminiscence of stormy scenes in 
the boarding-house, and then looked down fondly at 
Robin's face, captivating in the encircling hood of the 
cloak. 

"I suppose," she said, nervously breaking silence, 
"that you saw Philadelphia on your way through the 
house r* 

"Yes. She told me of Mrs. Brilliant's attack last 
night," he returned gravely. 

"Mr. Hicksley says that she may go off in one at any 
time. Dr. Vamdell is coming back to-morrow; that 
will be a relief. He understands her so well. It is very 
terrible to think of Great Fanne without her — life alone. 
Oh, Loten, what shall I do?" 

She clasped her hands with a quick terror that touched 
him tenderly. 

"Not alone, dearest. I came to talk of that. But 
let us go indoors first. You are shivering all over." 

"I am quite warm — too warm." 

She looked at him. He saw a sudden colour in her 
cheeks, brightness rivalling the brilliance in her eyes. 

"Darling," — he bundled her up very close to him — 
"what do you say to early April?" 

"Early April— for what?" 

"Our marriage. It would make your grandmother 
very happy." 

"Our marriage I" 

She drew herself away from him and laughed. It was 
a laugh as ugly as the bunches of berry on the berberis — 
as cheerless as the day. 

"I suppose," she said at last with a positive shiver, 
"that it must end." 

"Of course. Love-making ends — in marriage," he 
told her, a little coldly and too earnest for humour. 

"Men get so soon tired — of frolic." 
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"I've been patient enough. It is more than a year 
since I came home, and I have loved you, Robin, from 
my heart since that first Sunday when we walked home 
from Wetherfold church together." 

"That walk!" She clenched her empty hands across 
her breast. "I remember. You told me all about Paris 
and " 

"Confound Paris!" 

"It has been so delightful," she said, looking down, 
her lips quivering and dancing, her lids moving, as if 
they were fanned. "But it was bound to come to an end 
and this — is the end." 

"Nonsense! The beginning. What a strange girl 
you are ! Now, you'll let it be April ? So soon, Robin ! 
This is the last day in March. In less than a month, 
in less than a week even, you may be all mine." 

He gave a jolly ardent laugh. 

"April!" 

"For our marriage." 

"Marriage. Of course — ^yes. But your marriage, 
Loten." 

She laughed again. 

"Mine is yours. What in the world has come to you, 
Robin ? Do be serious — for once." 

"I never was more serious," she assured him, begin- 
ning to walk away on a separate narrow path. The 
garden was wound about with meaningless little paths of 
gravel. 

"Your marriage," she insisted, "with Celia." 

"That is all finished," he said, brimming with impa- 
tience and dragging an envelope from his pocket. 

"Not another word of Celia. I've written to her. 
Here is the letter, saying that everything is over. She 
ought to have known that long ago, but — ^but " 

"I understand. A woman loves a document, and a 
man's business sense demands it. Still, this one need 
never be delivered. You must marry her." 

"Dearest, you are too conscientious. I wish I had 
never told you. You are so scrupulous. You exagger- 
ate honour into " 

"On the contrary," she burst out quite wildly, "I de- 
test honour and all the other frigfid virtues in which I'm 
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born, grounded and set. Don't look so disapproving 
and alarmed; nothing but virtue is possible for me. 
But one gets tired. You may play everything out in 
time — even the pleasure in good qualities. I like to 
think that, in another existence, I may have a taste of 
something different. But then I shall not know that I 
was once Robin Brilliant of irreproachable reputation, 
and I shall long to be reputable. I suppose that is the 
provoking way in which we dodge content all through 
the ages." 

"You shouldn't talk like that," he said reprovingly, 
showing the ready coldness aroused in a man by any 
expression of recklessness in his own chosen woman. 

"But I mean it. Very often I've thought that I 
should love to be a dissolute queen; one would have 
all the depth of gratification and nothing of grey re- 
pentance," she insisted wildly, her eyes betraying even 
more riot than her tongue. 

"Robin! You don't know what you are talking 
about." 

"No," she admitted, suddenly dropping her arrogant 
head and her restless hands. "I don't ; at least, I put it 
badly. It isn't sin I want, but something strenuous. In 
there" — she pointed to one surly comer of the straggling 
old house, just discernible — "we have hiding-places, as 
you know, and cunning traps for traitors and sacred 
places for the pursued — and- 



*Yes, but Robin, dear, we were not talking of- 



"Let me go on, please, Loten, please, please — ^it is 
my last chance." 

"Your last chance !" 

"And in Cromwell's time — oh ! you've often heard the 
old family story, although it was before there was any 
Lesser Fanne or any Faigence — a woman hid her lover 
there and drugged the soldiers who came after him, and 
stepped softly over their heavy bodies to let him out, 
when everything was safe and the horse was saddled 
ready in the courtyard. That is the sort of thing I 
should love to do. But to-day there are no " 

"Fortunately not," broke in Loten, with boisterous 
cheerfulness, and looking across at her distressed and 
ardent face with an anxious slant of the eye. "Come in- 
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doors, dear, and we'll talk comfortably and sensibly by 
the fire. You are quite knocked up. I shall send into 
Liddleshorn for a nurse. Mrs. Brilliant is too great a 
strain on you." 

"Dearest!" he suddenly discarded prose and came 
striding round the winding path and then stopped with 
a timely sense of the ludicrous; it was so absurd to 
attempt pursuit in such grim limits — "you are not your- 
self." 

"I'm quite myself. I've thought things over," she 
said, walking quickly away from him and compelled to 
take frequent turns. "I've decided not to marry." 

She looked across at him, encouraged and braced by 
his darkening face. Anger would make matters easy. 

"You don't mean that?" 

"Yes, I do." 

Loten was slowly travelling to that stage in a man's 
life when he dubs a woman a devil. He stood and 
looked at her. His hands and mouth opened in blank 
astonishment. 

"It has been," she continued, staring strangely at him 
across the flower-bed, bare and brown, that ridged be- 
tween them, "great — great — fun — ^but " 

"Fun! Good heavens!" 

"I prefer to be single. Love-making is well enough, 
but — marriage !" 

She laughed again — the laugh that so noisily filled 
the garden, because it ill accorded with the stem and 
serious day. 

"Then what in the name of all that is sane made you 
pretend that " 

"There you have the key — pretence. It amuses me 
to think that I am going to do a thing." 

"We may as well understand each other, Robin. 
I " 

"Understand! Surely we did all through." 

"That is a lie," he said savagely. 

She staggered back from the word he hurled at her, 
not for its rough and unexpected use, but for all that it 
secretly meant. She had dwelt with that word and 
decked it with everything unworthy. To-day that word 
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— lie — ^into which she had so long woven strangeness 
and guilt — was her bitter text. 

"I beg your pardon, Robin. I shouldn't have said 
that, but you— ryou confound me. I don't know where 
I am or what to make of you," he said piteously. 

Her impulse was to run round to him, to put a hand 
on his sleeve and say, "There, there, poor Loten!" in 
the childish way — dear and absurd — which had been 
theirs in summer-time. She did move an uncertain foot 
on the gravel. He saw the movement, but little guessed 
what it meant — was far enough from supposing that, had 
he gone round and just seized her in one masterful em- 
brace the victory would have been his. By such obtuse- 
ness many men miss victories! 

"Seriousness is your great fault, and I so love irre- 
sponsibility." 

"Don't apply frivolous talk to such an occasion. Be 
plain. You won't marry me?" 

She shook her head. 

"Nor any one. I should make a bad wife ; my quali- 
ties are not wearing ones. My face won't wear either — 
an inclination of a long nose to a pointed chin. The cer- 
tain making of an ugly old woman !" 

He steadily watched her mouth — as a thing of horrid 
interest, not as a feature of the face he loved. It moved 
quickly and stretched into a wide smile. It certainly did 
not belong to her wild eyes. Was it possible that a 
woman could so serve a man! He was swept through 
and through with wrath and misery. 

"Now Celia has a round face," she pattered on. 
"Round faces never grow old. She has an even temper, 
and will withstand all the niggle and weariness of life 
in double harness." 

That restless, ghastly mouth of hers ! He watched it, 
marvelling that he had ever wanted to kiss it. 

"You can't mean " 

She stopped him on the edge of a complete sentence. 

"I do mean — at last." 

"It is final, remember. I am not a man to come 
back. If I once leave here" — he pointed to the gate in 
the wall — "I don't return. Great Fanne is a strange 
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house to me for the rest of my life. Dangling is no 
diversion of mine. I've done it against my will too 
long." 

"We've played ourselves out — for dalliance," she said, 
keeping a light tone. "That is the provoking part with 
the pretence of love : one has to go on or go back. You 
can never stop at a stage." 

"That tongue of yours will madden me." 

"You liked it once." 

"I love you now," he broke out furiously. "Come — 
come at once." He opened his arms wide, not caring at 
last for grotesqueness, or of what the garden, old and 
sardonic, might think. "Tell me it is a joke; I'll for- 
give you the bad taste of it." 

She looked across at him. Had ever a woman been 
so terribly tempted by humour! A joke! She could 
evade everything by this admission. She could run 
along the path and lie content in his ready arms. 

"I think," she said deliberately at last, "that we — ^we 
won't. It is a pity to spoil the past, so sentimental and 
— ^and amusing. The present only bores me." 

Ix)ten was not clever enough to suspect the clumsiness 
of her. He did not know her well enough to feel sure 
that she could never genuinely be so bluntly coarse. He 
would never know her. This had not been granted him. 
But he loved her in the simple straight way in which a 
good, everyday man loves a woman and wants her for 
his wife. These horrid words of hers trickled along his 
brain in burning drops. 

His arms dropped jerkily, woodenly, not in the least 
like arms of flexible muscles. She could speak like that. 
She could sink all the sweet dignity of her house and 
character and play the crude coquette. She was smiling 
and smiling and trying not to smile. There are people 
who must smile in agonised moments and she was one 
of them. He almost fancied that he could have wiped 
that devil's mirth oS her mouth with his hard and open 
hand. 

"You mean that ?" he asked frigidly. 

"Yes, I mean — at last," she returned, with a long soft 
sigh that appeared to float over the wall and tremble up- 
wards to the heavens. 
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"Then you have been making a fool of me all this 
time," he said simply, and turned on his heel. 

She watched him go, suffering as she had never 
thought she would suffer. Physical miseries as well as 
mental took a tug at her. Every nerve was dragged, 
and she hadn't supposed that one small human body 
could contain such evil intensity of torture. The pain 
leapt all over her, taking a tooth or a spot in her head, 
lunging g^eat mysterious stabs in her side. 

She watched him go — ^saw the last comer of him; 
stood alone in that eloquent patch of ground. The win- 
ter day, a sick day of every livid hue, looked in on 
her. 

She could not keep her feet still ; they would and must 
rush after him. There was a little gate of finely wrought 
iron in the wall. She ran towards it with her hands 
out and her lips parted, although every sound had dried 
in her throat. But midway there was a seat. To this 
she dropped, holding on to the arms very tightly and 
forcing herself to sit still and still, while time passed. 
Presently she began to foolishly count, keeping mechani- 
cally on to hundreds. 

She had dismissed love and all that hangs by it. The 
world for her henceforth was empty of every satisfaction. 
She had foresworn marriage — that state towards which, 
consciously or no, every young woman aspires. Love 
was all and everything ; it opened the gate to life. She 
had sent love away. 

All the time she was thinking this she kept counting — 
for safety — and dared not relax her grip on the arms 
of the garden-seat. Three hundred and one, three hun- 
dred and two, three hundred and — ^was it three hundred 
and four? Had Loten reached the end of the avenue yet? 

As she counted so she wove for herself pathetic fan- 
cies, imagining so many things, that sacrifice attained a 
comfort. But this could not last. She came back to 
reality and shivered as she faced the lean, wan day. 

No sacrificial note had sounded. She had deliberately 
shorn herself of that in this last interview. She had 
posed as a cold and detestable creature — as that most 
shallow of creatures and vulgar — a flirt. This had been 
the only way. In no other fashion could she have found 
courage. 
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He must be gone by now — gone I Who would fill the 
long days — ^so many days — three hundred and sixty-five 
to each year I So many years ! 

She stood at the end of joy, where she should have 
stood at the beginning. She suffered so much ; no lon- 
ger dulled by the opiate of that wonderful service in the 
cathedral. She wished that, on the platform, after Celia 
left, she had summoned up pluck enough to be cowardly 
— had responded to the wickedly beckoning lines of the 
metal track. 

How hard it was ! Feeling by now that he had surely 
gone — a distance, a severance beyond death — she ven- 
tured to unclasp her hands from the wood and cover her 
face with them. There was now no temptation to rise 
and rush out of the garden. He had gone I The future 
unrolled — a mean ugly sheet. She would have to con- 
tent herself — with things: at best, scatter rich affections 
on lower animals. She would adapt herself — too soon — 
to the mild, brave substitutes of middle age for passion. 
The future! It was set with stabs. Along the years 
she would have to run the gauntlet of such weapons. 
She would be called upon to endure so much — a silent 
odium, leavened with compassion yet more wounding, a 
snigger that did not carry quite far enough for her to 
hear, that gathered bitterness by its very distance. 

He had gone ! No tears came ; tears were inadequate 
for great occasions; weeping had been so often bent 
to trivial uses. One could not cry for bartered love as 
one would cry for a spoilt gown, or for lack of the 
moon! She recalled the grotesque faces of children 
when they sob, the hard and painless weeping of extreme 
age. 

A step along the alley on the other side of the laurels I 
He had come back ! She saw a shaft of glory, things re- 
stored. Her eyes pierced the entrance of the garden. 
He had come back I 

Philadelphia advanced towards her in the ministering 
M^y that was Philadelphia's soft charm. Robin dropped 
on the seat, stretching out her arms and feet stifHy. She 
could not endure the significant presence of this dis- 
carded girl. It made abnegation so certain. 

"Go away," she said harshly. "Go away." 
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Dislike, dread and anger played on her face. 

"Miss Robin I How bad you do look I It's enough to 
perish a body to set out here in sech a bitter wind. I've 
took in the tea." 

At the last words Philadelphia's voice dropped and 
an expression of demure conspiracy succeeded the con- 
cern on her face. Mrs. Brilliant had always strongly 
fought the idea of five o'clock tea, and had only with 
difficulty been persuaded to give it to visitors in place 
of the cake and wine which had been correct at afternoon 
calls when she was young. 

Robin took her cup as a pleasing, secret sin. 

"Teal" She clutched now at the word — ^and at the 
maid's skirt. 

"Yes, take me in, please. Take care of me. I feel 
so stupid and giddy. I've taken cold or — or something. 
Just feel my hands ! My feet — ^won't move !" 

She looked up plaintively, her lip trembling, her eyes 
widely opened and anxious. She stretched out her 
limbs for inspection. 

"You'll be all right, Miss Robin, with warm slippers 
and the fire," said Philadelphia, eternal sympathy and 
service on her pensive face. "Lean heavy on me." 

They walked slowly along the narrow path towards 
the open gate, arm linked in arm and the comer of 
Robin's desolately aching shoulder meeting Philadel- 
phia's. As she walked, her glance bent down to the 
earth. She met the hard scrutiny of these things of 
winter growth that flourished in the border — the beady 
stare of black-berried evergreens. They reminded her 
of those women one meets whose eyes express only alert- 
ness of the body. 

Just without the dark garden she dismissed Phila- 
delphia. 

"I'll go round by the front of the house and I'll go 
alone," she said, straightening herself and speaking with 
extravagant resolution. The girl looked at her oddly. 

"You'll be ill for want of sleep, Miss Robin, ef you 
ain't careful," she said deferentially. "Let me bide up 
to-night. Do 'ee now. I'm used ter it with poor 
mother." 

"No, thank you, Philadelphia. I — ^I mustn't leave 
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her too long. You know what Mr. Hicksley said. She 
may die at any moment, and if I was asleep " 

"Mrs. Brilliant is past seventy," said Philadelphia, 
bold in her concern. "When they gits ter be over sev- 
enty, Miss Robin, they'll last on to a hundred, as like as 
not. 1 shan't take off my things ter-night, so there. 
You goo to bed and I'll wake you — ef sur be there's a 
change. I'm used to sickness. I should know the rat- 
tle at once ef I was to hear it. Miss Robin. Though poor 
mother, she never rattled, nor she didn't have the thrush 
nor nothin'." 

Robin made a movement of distaste which she tried 
to conceal. The country-folk were so simply plain on 
matters of life and death and sickness. Very often they 
unconsciously revolted her. 

"I'll go and have some tea," she said. "In about half 
an hour I'll come up and you can go down to the other 
servants for the evening. It will be a change for you." 

They parted, one skimming round to the back and 
the other taking a curiously slow stiff way into the 
courtyard to the great house-door. 

It was in the courtyard that Robin paused to look 
at all the lovely, mellowed colour of her home. She did 
not want yet to go indoors. Ice-wind blaring from the 
north was her medicine. She went quite close to the house 
and leaned against its walls. Shoulder and cold cheek 
caressingly touched it. Presently she put her bare hands 
flat on the bricks and softly curved her fingers. She 
tried to pick a way into the very heart of this silent, this 
stout, this mysterious and ministering old structure. 

At the corner where she stood ivy hung in a thick 
green cloud. Part of it had been torn from the wall 
by the savagery of the recent storm. She suddenly took 
her hands from the bare brick bones of the house and 
dug it into this cloud of life and marvel. Her fingers 
strayed along the veins, felt into every secrecy. She 
looked at the fine yellow things which clung to the wall 
so tenaciously, worming a way in where she could not. 
The ivy was its own world and history. She knew so 
well its most familiar features — young, loose tendrils tap- 
ping invitingly at the pane as one sat indoors, warm at 
the fire ; nestlings flying out from the safety of its depth, 
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taking preliminary flights, weak and brief and low; the 
mother-bird so eagerly returning. 

She put her hands into the ivy. She let her solemn 
eyes drink in its wonders. She could have childishly 
put her face into this green cloud and wept — ^because the 
ivy on her house was so familiar; it shared the vague 
sympathy of all her life-known things. She could have 
cried out pitifully to it, "Oh, Ivy, Ivy!" 

Presently she turned round, setting her face sharp 
to the open world of fl)ring wind and departing day. She 
felt herself to be flayed, stripped and quite bereft. She 
was like some being set loose in a strange world, with 
nothing to do. to love, to endure or strive for. This was 
beginning all over again without any helpful traditions. 
Loten had gone ! 

She let a look drop down at the clustered village lying 
so far beneath. The gaudy figure of Paris seemed to 
stride across the landscape, setting a pointed toe on chim- 
ney stacks, on the peak of each gable and the many tops 
of yellow ricks that stood richly built in farmyards. 

Loten had gone. She had no consolation, not even 
the magnificent memory of self-denial. She had been 
led up to this position by steps of enchaining circum- 
stance. Her foot had been sternly placed for her at 
each stage. 

Loten had gone. There was only Great Fanne left; 
Great Fanne, the old and earliest love of all. With it 
she had no rival, nor ever could have. All this big aged 
heart was hers. 

He had gone ! Again she looked at the village. The 
vivacity of Paris danced across the quiet valley. 

He had gone — ^and she very well knew where. He 
had not known as he strode away, choked with fury, 
whipped up behind by a sense of indignity. But she 
knew. He would go to Celia. She was momentarily 
blinded by this cold and certain glitter of realism. 

Well, everything was over ; surely there was satisfac- 
tion in completion of every sort: the relief in a task 
done. 

Ghostly thoughts of the two tragic sisters in the house 
below — Lesser Fanne, square and dignified, just seen 
through the bushing trees — assailed her. Two sisters 
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and one weak man, whose body had swayed in moving 
blue waters! Perhaps to-day she atoned for all that. 
Then with a wry droop of the lip she confessed that 
these past sorrows did not ring real. It was impossible 
that Maria Faigence had suffered as she suflFered — Maria 
who had curtly cut all knots with a knife. Dead mem- 
ories were inefficient and dead sins were mercifully 
sponged out by angelic death. 

Loten! He had gone. He had taken with him the 
one hopeful key of her solution. For she had believed 
he would assuage that wild elusive longing in her — ^for 
what she did not know: a longing bom with her into 
the world, an attendant shadow of her little body. 

He had gone — ^to Celia ! The quite material and sav- 
age jealousy which now filled her nearly sent her feet in 
a mad, restraining, pursuing flight down the avenue. 

It was not safe to remain out of doors. Measuring 
the time since his departure and knowing every sweet 
step of the way to Black Pot, she argued that he was 
not yet there. If she started now, running for more 
than life, she would overtake him. She closed her eyes, 
indulging herself for one weak moment, by picturing 
the wild joy of their meeting in the middle of the muddy 
road, of the flashing face he would turn to her, of the 
close hold her fingers would take on his sleeve, of his 
final slow and soft relenting. 

She opened her eyes. The old trees in the avenue 
urged her forward with their tossing branches. She 
shot out her hand, dismissing them as tempters. Then 
she sharply turned and hastened into the house, shutting 
the door softly. Every little movement within must 
be made with a thought to Mrs. Brilliant. 

She went through the hall. For a moment she stood, 
doubling her knuckles on the long oak table and look- 
ing ardently round the friendly walls. Every little thing 
in this room of life-knowledge seemed so tenderly com- 
passionate and wise. 

Then she went on to the drawing-room, splendid and 
solitary, a jumble of crude colour, positive greens and 
reds brazening themselves in the very sofa cushions. 
The table was near the roaring fire. The steel grate 
flashed. She listened to the pretty purr of the urn, but 
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touched nothing. There was no efficacy in food and 
drink. She took in stupidly, feeling that nothing here 
was truly a possession, all the daintiness of the table, 
white silver flashing in rivalry with damask dead and 
snowy ; painted flowers on thin cups lending a frivolity. 
After a time she began to stealthily pour out — to pre- 
vent talk on the part of the servants. It is the servants 
— that dread, obsequious tribunal — who clip the expres- 
sion of our violent griefs. 

She poured, cimid at every chance tinkling of the 
spoon and china. She was always at this hour full of 
a delicate fear lest Mrs. Brilliant, lying in the room 
above, should hear, suspect — and consider herself al- 
ready set by on the shelf of things disregarded. 

She drank the tea as a penance and then went to the 
window, not the ugly French one of late attainment, 
but the little one high on the wall. She turned a full 
back on the room of gilt and glass prisms. 

At Great Fanne the casements were still in ancient 
small panes ; they framed isolated squares of outer deli- 
cacy. Through every window of the house were peeps 
of green and growth — fair lands, unaltered; gardens so 
long ago planned and planted that they achieved the 
effect of actual architecture. It consoled Robin to re- 
flect, even at this jagged moment, that her eyes rested 
. on pretty much the same scene as eyes of dead ancestors 
had done. 

Lynnette lay prone and crumbled. She was no longer 
assaulted by a building so massive and swollen and red 
that it suggested debauch. 

Loten had gone ! She swung those words, pendulum- 
like across her heart. He had gone ! It meant so much 
— everything. She mournfully admitted, letting her mind 
range among all the celibates of history, fiction and per- 
sonal knowledge — that she could never hope to attain 
their marked sweetness. There was Philadelphia, for 
example. Her resignation was so perfect that one won- 
dered if she had really suffered. She despaired of bring- 
ing credit to the solitary state — hers by stern circum- 
stance. It was hers, and consequently clamorous in its 
demand to have its traditions upheld. She looked down, 
past slopes of shorn green, past proud black trees, to the 
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grey fence that shut away land of the Brilliants from the 
restless world. That fence seemed to beat back distaste- 
ful change. She tried to console herself by reflecting on 
her exquisite isolation. She tried to fancy that the fra- 
grant flavour of an acceptable penance was on her 
tongue. If she could keep beauty and honour, what 
mattered the rest ? She had thrown herself down on the 
altar of the ideal. She looked back with every shudder- 
ing memory at the progress of her meanness ; at every- 
thing that had been feminine and vixenish in her treat- 
ment of Celia ; at the horror which had taken complete 
possession of her ever since the night of her lie, told in the 
gallery. She tried to stir herself to the vivid impression 
of enthusiasm and gratitude for her home and family 
which she knew existed in her, which sometimes burnt 
so fiercely. But it was obscured by the moment. She 
was still so shaken by her deep slip down from absolute 
truth and by the sacrifice that had been necessary to 
reinstate her. She could only mumble — the sharp edge 
of sense oflF the words now, by repetition — "He has 
gone !" 

At her elbow was an occasional table, crowded with 
ugly Victorian drawing-room toys— of wool and wax 
and plaster. Finding its comer with difficulty, in all this 
litter, lay a number of that solid Review read by gentle- 
folk in Wetherfold — one of those comprehensive things, 
giving spoonfuls of various "movements" that with 
country people, honestly anxious for intellectual topics 
at the dinner-table, take the place of new ideas from new 
people. 

Robin picked it up and went back to the fire, com- 
mitting her misery to the wide wind-swept world without 
the windows. She was anxious not to drop a habit — 
and hers was to read at tea-time. She was bent on resig- 
nation. She would not allow this great wrench to dis- 
turb the tenor of one day. 

She let the Review fall open as it would — near the 
middle. Before she saw what the article was about her 
eye caught these words : "There are in life greater ques- 
tions to be asked than whether that young man shall 
marry this young woman." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE LAMPS OF DAINTY PLEASURE 

LoTEN, Striding away — sore, savage — ^through the un- 
yielding day, reflected that it was his fate to be fooled 
by women; his wisdom in the future would consist in 
avoiding them. 

He proposed to go home, pack his bag and be off. 

At the gates of Great Fanne, where the road divided, 
he wondered why he had not had the sense to cut across 
the park and take the bridle-path. This would have 
saved him a good quarter of an hour, and also there 
would have been a satisfying finality in treading it for 
the last time : in future he would choose to consider him- 
self a trespasser on land belonging to a Brilliant. 

He looked along the road, weighing it in his favour. 
He stopped to button his overcoat — ^an insignificant act 
of delay that covered a mental struggle. One way ran 
to Lesser Fanne and, later, to the market-town of Liddle- 
shom. The other, after a short run, forked — ^to Wether- 
fold on the right, to Black Pot on the left. 

He stepped out under a scurrying sky that gathered 
like heavy brows. Windfall Wood rustled knowingly 
as he passed by. At Black Pot he stopped to look at a 
scene of desolation; the stem signs of fire, where, less 
than a week before there had been all the gingerbread 
fancy of the modem builder. In the coachman's cot- 
tage homely firelight was bobbing in the parlour win- 
dow. 

As he stood there, Celia came out. Her tawny frock 
lighted up the day. She came slowly, yet exhaling such 
an emotional flutter that she appeared to gravely waltz 
along the trodden path of clay mud, bearing the dints of 
many great feet. 

He was puzzled and flattered by her embarrassment 
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"Louis!" she said, putting two hands on the top bar 
of the gate and trying to read his face. 

He took the hands ; they asked as plainly as moving 
fingers could for pressure. When he took them, calm 
ran through him and an accession of self-respect and sat- 
isfaction. 

He was always soothed by Celia. From their earliest 
Paris days she had somehow succeeded in making him 
think himself a "fine fellow." Perhaps that was because 
she had such a charming, perpetual desire to be told 
things — to have facts explained in simple language. 
Her large eyes looked approval on all his schemes. 

"Will you come in? Mamma is packing. To-mor- 
row we are going to town ; the cottage is so pokey. Or 
will you" — she lifted her eyes and again he was mystified 
by the volume in them — "come for a little walk ? I was 
going to Lamzed's." 

"We will go into Windfall Wood," he said. 

At the entrance of the wood he stopped to look at the 
hill — ^tree covered — on the top of which was Great 
Fanne. He might have been looking at a shrine, as he 
watched the sentinel trees climbing up row above row — 
to Robin. He could just see the heavy roof and sturdy 
chimneys of her home. She seemed inseparable from 
that sad, ancient place, which did not change through- 
out the years, which was so free from present restless- 
ness, and fever for improvement. It and her! They 
changed no more than some rare jewel which it would 
be sacrilege to reset: we all have a spur to reverence, 
and Robin was his. 

"It is too cold to stand still," said Celia gently. 

He turned to her — ^just as he would have turned to 
any cosiness. He gave — as a final piece of analysis — a 
thought of what might have been — the other way round. 
Then he comforted himself by insisting that a woman too 
alert often sharpens into a scold, and that when passion- 
ate emotions die, as they must with age, material com- 
forts remain and gain a value. Celia would always be 
comfortable and docile and — ^and everything that a rea- 
sonable man required in a wife. Robin filled him with 
that high emotion which sweeps one in all places of art. 
To be with her was like feeding oneself with a constant 
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gazing at good pictures — but how tired one got of pic- 
tures ! He could imagine no more exhausting place of 
residence than a room hung with masterpieces. He dis- 
missed complexity and put on as a permanent garment 
his Paris manner. 

They went into the wood and walked in an alley of 
grass of a wonderful green and depth to the foot. An 
alley arched by great singing trees and, high above, the 
scampering sky. A woodland alley that was a vast nave 
of silence, longer than one ever built by man — at the 
far end, the rounded fairy-blue hollow of space for an 
altar. A quiet place of grandeur quite withdrawn. Of 
all wonders, in a world that throbs of miracles, perhaps 
the greatest is a wood. 

They did not speak, although they might have talked 
of many things, since much had happened. But they 
were Hving those moments which enter most lives and 
set them at stages with burning jewels of memory — 
when words are too slight; when the smallest gesture 
or change of tint is more eloquent than the richest 
speech. 

Loten at last took out his letter, feeling that in taking 
it out he somehow expressed defiance and asserted him- 
self. 

"I had written you this." 

"You — you needn't have written." 

She looked relieved, shy, grateful — looked many emo- 
tions that he did not understand. 

"Let me see what is inside." 

"You wouldn't like it," he twitched it out of her 
reach just in time and tore it into scraps and whitened 
the path with them. "I can say it so much better." 

"Yes," she said, pouting a little and blushing prettily 
as she looked at the scraps, "you can say it better. But 
I should have liked the letter — to — to keep." 

He stared down at those eloquent bits of paper too 
and he smiled complacently, turning his head aside. He 
was so rich, as he supposed, in superior, in complete 
knowledge of the affair. The idea of Celia wishing for 
that letter as a hoarded possession amused him in the 
middle of his sulky despair — at the awakening of his new 
devotion. 
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"You wouldn't have cared to keep it, dear," he said 
gently: it seemed now that the strewn letter had been, 
when whole, a piece of great brutality. He looked at 
Celia's charming soft face and wondered that any one 
could deliberately plan to hurt her. 

She was trembling as she paced beside him — ^trem- 
bling and flushing, sidling and shrinking. It was Hke 
the movement and vividness of October leaves. 

Loten said what he had to say — the exact antithesis 
of what the letter had declared. Only the wood — with- 
drawn and grave— caught his words. 

****** Hi 

They walked up and down the alley until it was nearly 
dark, reluctant to part, shy of breaking their one rapt 
hour. They talked in a staccato way of the past — merry 
little sentences set about by sighing silences, while hand 
sought hand. 

They talked — of Paris. 

"You remember that little brooch you bought me 
in the Rue de la Paix ? I have it on. See !" Her hand 
ran up to her throat and twisted back her jacket. 

"Yes, I see. And that long lazy day out at " 

"Yes, yes. I have thought of that so often and been 
so miserable. Now I can think of it and be all the 
happier." 

"Your mother was cross because we stayed out so 
late, and Mr. Wilton was fidgeting about the drawing- 
room. Do you remember? It was nearly c^mner-time." 

"Do I remember!" she cried, a little shrill in her in- 
tensity. "Of course I do— everything. Poor James 
Wilton! He was so jealous that night. He grumbled 
at the soup and said that the cutlets were greasy. It 
was very unusual for him to complain." 

They walked up and down, the word "remember" run- 
ning on the wind, and murmuring above the tree-tops. 

Celia, in a moment that was temperate enough for 
thoughtful speech, said suddenly, lifting a twitching 
face : 

"I'm not nearly good enough for you — ^no, not nearly : 
you ought to have a clever wife, and I am stupid, and — 
oh, many things !" 

She seemed for that brief moment to be turning her 
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soul in her puzzled hands. She shrank and faltered at 
the small sight of this little soul. 

They took another turn in the wood. Again they 
talked of Paris, their first meeting, their mutual attrac- 
tion and early delightful advance; stolen trips together 
and the little gifts he gave, and which she had been 
afraid to wear because of James Wilton. 

Paris I The pastoral country retreated. The arched 
and silent alley in this sequestered wood was all aglint 
with the lamps of dainty pleasure. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
lamzed's 

Lamzed had just finished dressing the grcxrery window 
— ^to an accompaniment of loud orders to, and much ser- 
vice from, his assistants. Mrs. Lamzed, with her inef- 
faceable air of tragic command, was superintending the 
elegant draping of cream net in the drapery window. 
The "young lady" draped, digging a finger here and en- 
couraging there by a trick of the hand. She instilled, 
as ever, an air of protest and showed her languid dis- 
approval of Wetherfold. 

The Lamzeds both belonged to that large and happy 
class of mortals who never get tired of doing the same 
things. He put a buoyancy into every box of biscuits 
whose glory he unfolded to the village* gaze ; she sur- 
rounded even the cotton pocket-handkerchiefs with ear- 
nest enthusiasm. These were red and yellow — ^the plain 
colours beloved by plain folk — ^and hung like banners 
from rods fixed at the sides of the window. 

It was only at Christmas time that Mr. and Mrs. 
Lamzed personally superintended the dressing of the 
windows — ^to an undercurrent of indignant protest on 
the part of harried servitors. To-day wanted but ten to 
Christmas. 

The shop had not changed since that afternoon nearly 
two years ago, when Loten, cynical with foreign experi- 
ence, had greeted a red row of bobbing countenances; 
since Celia, bird-like and shy, had appeared in the midst 
and tuned the rustic mind to deep suspicion of foreign 
parts and products. 

The shop had not changed ; nothing ever did change 
in Wetherfold — that was Lamzed's complaint. The 
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front was still bowed and small-paned ; to-day, on the 
rounded steps leading up from the road, hard snow lay 
in spots as large as shillings. 

"It's goin' ter be a real old-fashioned Christmas," 
remarked Mrs. Pharo, as she shambled in, fat and loose, 
a button hanging by a thread from her black jacket, and 
her basket, participating in the general looseness, swing- 
ing from a broken handle. 

She plumped down on the first chair with a compla- 
cent letting of the breath. It was so cold outside, such 
unpitying wind and vindictive sky — ^a day full of futile 
defiance, resenting the inevitable jollity of Christmas. 
Within, the lamps were already alight and the rich smell 
of many good things made their own reassuring atmos- 
phere of the feasting season. Mrs. Pharo let her eye 
dwell on a box of French plums — ^appetite at war with 
stout patriotism. 

"A real old-fashioned Christmas," she repeated, beam- 
ing round the bright shop, where holly-berries twinkled 
out from prickly leaves and chains of coloured tissue- 
paper hung in many a festoon. 

"You're right there, Mrs. Pharo" — Lamzed cheerfully 
rubbed his fat hands — "and a hard winter for the poor, 
with coal one and tenpence the hundred-weight." 

"Dear souls! So it be. Well, me and Pharo burns 
wood." 

She groped in her pocket, which was set so low that 
she had to bend nearly double to reach the bottom, and 
brought out a crumpled paper. 

"I've writ it down this time, Mr. Lamzed. Larst year 
we forgot the peel for the puddens." 

Across the counter on the other side Mrs. Lamzed 
and Mrs. Bridger made stately mouths of disapproba- 
tion at each other. The dressmaker had come in on the 
heels of her neighbour and was choosing jet trimming. 

"I made my puddens," she whispered, "as far back as 
October. But she" — her head moved cautiously tow- 
ards the fat back of the woodman's jolly wife — "is al- 
ways behind with puddens, and to the front with winter- 
pickgin. This wide one is more 'distangee,' Mrs. Lam- 
zed, I'll take four yards and three-quarters." 

She spread the bead trimming across two fingers and 
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looked at it with her head on one side and her lips 
screwed so tightly that the colour left them. 

*1 thank you. There's no other trimming you want?" 

"Only a bit of cream satin to quilt a baby's cloak. You 
know there's a baby girl at the chapel grocer's ?" 

"I thought as much, from Liza not Deing at the Wed- 
nesday prayer-meetin'," said Mrs. Lamzed grudgingly. 

As the day dropped, so the shop filled and confidential 
conversation between two were no longer possible. The 
place was cheerful with lights and voices and business- 
like bustlings. When cakes and wine came out, tongues 
were loosed — or at least, rested from too close an appli- 
cation to Christmas shopping. Lamzed's book was 
pretty full of orders. Housewives replaced their lists in 
long pockets. The assistants piled the wooden boxes, 
in which goods were stacked in the delivery van, with 
packages of every shape. 

"There hev been changes since larst year," some one 
said, in the familiar way of gruesome reckoning. 
"Who'd ha' thought thet Mrs. Margary 'ud ha' bin took ! 
A fine lusty 'ooman she wur now, ef you like ! An' her 
ter be found dead in her bed ! It fair broke up poor old 
Muster Margary. I hear he's a gooin' to settle in Lon- 
don wi' Susan's husband." 

"Mrs. Margary was the only one of my customers 
who used the best muscatels at eighteen pence the pound 
for her Christmas puddings," declared Lamzed, hooking 
his thumbs in his waistcoat and surveying the shop 
through his glasses. 

"She'd bin cook up at Great Fanne in her young days, 
you see, and thet makes for waste." 

"Great Fanne." Mrs. Pharo gave her loud compas- 
sionate breath and dolefully wagged her head. "Theer's 
bigger changes theer. My heart, it downright bleeds 
fer Miss Robin at this season o' the year. It's a blessed 
thing thet Mrs. Brilliant wur took afore Mr. Loten's 
weddin'. She never knowed. Theer's two on 'em 
gone, you see, and them two the larst to hold by old- 
fashioned ways." 

"An' poor old Muster Etheredge, he's gone," drawled 
William Blackaby. "I'll have a pennorth o' them pep- 
permints, Mr. Lamzed. It's cold work gettin' in swedes 
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with the snow thick in the sky and wind blowin' out o' 
the north." 

"Muster Etheredge. In the battle o' Waterloo, he 
wur — he'd talk o' Wellington by the hour together. 
They was like brothers, as you m'say. In times of war 
you don't think about master and man and sech like. It 
was who could save old England from Boney," said Mary 
Buttifant. 

"Dreadful things he see, for sure," Mrs. Pharo 
shuddered. "He'd let out about them poor ignorant 
Frenchie's enough to make the flesh creep." 

"It turned him religious," said Eliza Lovely soberly. 
"After he got off his club, Lovely let him lay in our bam, 
nights. Many's the time I've listened outside to hear 
him prayin'. He could speak like a parson. With his 
*0 Lords' and Thou knowests' I han't knowed whether 
ter laugh or ter cry." 

"Poor old gentleman!" Mrs. Pharo cuddled her bas- 
ket. "I give him a hand o' pork, cooked all ready, two 
days afore he died. He kep' out o' the workhouse ter 
the end." 

"Sure! But he changed his last two shillin' bit for 
a lump of chewin' tobacco— nasty filthy stuff — " — Mrs. 
Lovely made a gesture of compassion and repugnance — 
"the very momin' of the day as he was took." 

"The French," declared Mrs. Bridger, who had not 
mentally travelled from the topic on which she was now 
admitted to be the sole specialist, "have a finish in dress- 
making. I could never get out o' my Paris style. I 
couldn't" — she fixed a blank eye on Eliza, whose skirt 
had been bought ready-made through the post — "pucker 
my front seam and cut my back width the wrong way o' 
the stuff for all you'd pay me. And you must go to 
France for the gore." 

"There have been changes" — Lamzed as he spoke 
deftly made neat parcels of candied peel — "but not of the 
right sort. Theer's Lesser Fanne empty again and like- 
ly to keep so." 

"I wouldn't bide a night in thet house," declared a 
timid woman from the bacon counter, "no, not fer all 
you could pay me. I wouldn't live in it rent free. Cut 
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me about two pound o' that long streaky, Mr. James, ef 
you'll be so kind." 

"Tut, tut, tut," cried Lamzed scornfully. "You wo- 
men are all for ghosts and goblins. You won't let a poor 
body rest in its grave. Why" — he laughed at his own 
wit — "you'll be having me out some day, I'll be bound, 
to haunt the post office." 

"Oh, Doddy, Doddy, how can you talk like that!" 
Mrs. Lamzed drew down her lip and shook her head, 
and looked about the shop, meeting at every point the 
sympathetic glance of other matrons. 

But it was Mrs. Bridger who gave grace to the gro- 
cer's bluntness. 

"And may the day be long distant, Mr. Lamzed," 
she remarked, lifting her glass with a fine air of toasting. 

"Ay, ay. We can all agree to thet, Venus Brid|;er, 
now can't us?" besought Blackaby, who did not dnnk. 

He piously lifted his hand and looked about at his 
fellow-men, who raised their glasses readily enough. 
The shop was elegant with the polite inclination of 
glasses and jovial by obvious hearty smackings of the lip. 

"Well, well, it's a poor heart thet never rejoices." 
The foot of Mrs. Pharo's wine-glass clinked on the 
counter. "But Wetherfold's seen sad changes, now, 
ain't it, neighbours? I did alius say thet when the old 
mill went luck 'ud goo too. Pharo's father he lived near 
the mill. He did a fine trade in pig-meat, so he did, poor 
old gentleman. An' he did used for ter say a piece about 
the old mill. I can't quite call it to mind. Pharo he'd 
tell you in a minit ef he was here. 'Dark is the day when 
the old mill shall fall' — it's clean gone ; I ain't got neer a 
head for poetry, but I know it ended up 'rickyards an' 
all.' " 

"I wouldn't lay my head in Lesser Fanne," pursued 
the superstitious customer at the bacon counter, "fer 
all you could offer. No, thet I wouldn't, Mr. Lamzed, 
not ef you was ter make me the Queen on her throne. 
It's well beknown that poor Miss Maria Faigence walks. 
Why, she took young Garge Henbest by the throat on'y 
larst June and froughtened him purt' nigh to death. 
He ain't niver been the same boy since ; he's peaky like 
and jest bides about. He don't sim to have no heart 
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in any job you may give 'un. His mother was a-tellin' 
me about it on'y larst Wednesday. Her an' me was 
ridin' in Muster Frisk's cart to Liddleshorn. I'd a sight 
rather goo by carrier to Liddleshorn than I would by 
train. All thet takin' o' your ticket is sech a fluster." 

Great was the belief in Mr. Lamzed as a man of busi- 
ness who could take his strong part on local councils. 
But his influence waned when it came to the supernat- 
ural. Wetherfold was presided over by the two Fanne 
houses, linked so closely and yet so hideously parted. 
Old tragedies and present bereavements were a powerful 
influence. Mrs. Margary, from her new grave over the 
wall, still pointed out the clear path to uncanny belief. 
There was a chill silence in the low-browed shop. Each 
woman's eye met each woman's eye, and then strayed by 
common accord to the upper half of the door, which was 
of unfrosted glass. Through it could be seen the church 
and the dip of the well-known village street, which to 
most of them represented the large world. 

"It's a pity" — Mr. Lamzed jerked his head until his 
glasses seemed to lurk in comers and blaze from the 
middle of brightly lighted space — "that Mr. Loten and 
his wife have settled in Faris. Ahl now, Lynnette was 
what I call a fine house. Lynnette was a credit to 
Wetherfold. Me and Captain Bayly was talking about 
it only the day before yesterday !" 

"Well, we don't lose much custom from it, Doddy 
dear." Mrs. Lamzed tossed her head and tore open a 
parcel of black stockings viciously. "Mrs. Haylock had 
most of her things from the Stores." 

"It's a pity," repeated Lamzed, ignoring this wifely 
and unpalatable reminder, "they didn't build the house 
up again. I was driving past there a Monday; it's on 
my round for the Monday's orders. Grass is growing 
over everything and they've turned some sheep in for 
the feed." 

"Them sheep belongs to thet new chap at Sallows, Mr. 
Lamzed." 

"Do they? And I hear Goliah Henbest's going into 
the coachman's cottage." 

"So he be; him an5 Mary Ledger. Well, he's made 
his bed and he can lay on it ; them was his own mother's 
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words to me. Thet Mary Ledger 'uU make a bad wife 
ter a poor man, let him be who he will." 

"A nice little place, that cottage." Mr. Lamzed spoke 
his hearty approval. "A regular little viUa." 

"I suppose Mr. Loten and his wife has settled in for- 
eign parts for c;ood an' all. Mrs. Haylock, she's gone 
with 'un. Well, Haylocks ain't much loss to Wether- 
fold. Paris was wheer they come from, wam't it?" 

"Mrs. Margary alius would have," remarked the 
woodman's wife deliberately, "thet they come from a 
worse place." 

Silence again, as they all — save Lamzed, the imper- 
turbable "young lady," and Mr. James, busy at the ba- 
con counter — pondered on the probabilities of Celia's 
diabolical origin. 

This silence was broken by the wholesome entrance 
of Pharo, who, with his comedian's face and rocking 
walk, might be supposed to disperse the devils. He 
screwed up his eyes to search the crowded shop for his 
wife. His bluff waistcoat spoke of English frankness 
and the daylight line of thought But for all this, most 
of them instantly remembered that, two years ago, it 
was Pharo who had brought the news of Loten's return. 
No less a person than Mrs. Lamzed herself now twanged 
the doleful instrument of reminiscence. 

"It's just about two years since Lesser Fanne was 
done up and we began to talk of Miss Robin's wedding," 
she said, boldly renouncing all roundabout suggestion, 
and voicing the pitiful thought that lay in the heart of 
every woman present. 

"Ah I so it is" — Mrs. Bridger put her hand to her 
side and then sipped her wine with a spasm — ^"and a 
year or rather more, Mrs. Lamzed, since you and me 
was talking of Windfall Wood and Gabriel Henbest." 

There was no need now for whisperings on this topic. 
They all knew Robin's story, as far as simple minds 
could patch it. She was pitied, adored and softly de- 
spised as one forsaken. Wetherfold matrons, in the 
midst of their lealty to a Brilliant, argued that there must 
be something lacking in a woman who could not keep 
her sweetheart. 

They began to talk of Gabriel Henbest— all that he 
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had said he saw and heard. They talked too with dis- 
respectful giggles and splutters of Mr. Quirk, who had 
also been in Uie toils of Celia's witchery and was now so 
comically sandwiched between the autocracy of a wife 
and the energy of a reforming father-in-law. 

Robin would have writhed could she have heard her 
story, all fairy-like and round with pearls of sad pleasan- 
tries, running so glibly on these crude village tongues. 

Pharo, with the admirable reticence of his sex, kept 
silence concerning the part — of some importance — ^that 
he had played. Through him Celia had been restored to 
Black Pot, and sometimes, in his slow way, hugging his 
knowledge, he ruefully wondered if, by speech, he had 
not done the house of Brilliant an unneighbourly ttun. 

''Come on, Missus," he said at last, his conscience 
tried by the chatter. "It's well on for four and the fire 
out/' 

They went away, she carrying the basket and plodding 
a step behind ; he, whistling, waggishly moving his head 
and shoulders in concert with his gaitered legs, keeping 
up the reputation of the Pharo family for lightness of 
spirit and the rare sense of humour. 

This was the signal for other departures ; the delicate 
strings of neighbourly scandal snapped. Housewives, 
who in the old fashion took their purchases away with 
them instead of entrusting them to the variability of the 
van, stowed parcels of every shape into baskets and 
string bags. Lamzed bent to his book and called out 
orders : 

"Captain Bayly, three boxes of preserved fruits, a 
tub of olives, large jar preserved ginger, dozen pack- 

"They'U be a good houseful at the Captain's,'* said 
Mrs. Lamzed to a circle of intimates, as she measured 
a black kid glove across the back of young Mrs. Lovely's 
hand. "You'll be safer with six and three-quarters. I 
thank you. The Vicar and his wife eat their Christmas 
dinner there, and Mr. and Mrs. Hicksley's coming. 
Why — ^why, there she is — Miss Robin!" 

She so craned and stretched herself as she tried to 
see over the door without coming round the counter, 
that she looked like one of those paper toys whose necks 
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you lengthen by the manipulation of a paper strip con- 
cealed about the body. 

There was a little hush among the women, a short 
complete silence like that which follows the benediction 
in church. This was succeeded by a rustle and a scrape 
as they moved to the door, and as many as could peeped 
through at a familiar martyr. 

Lamzed looked up from his book to see what all the 
pother was about, and, discovering, cried out with acer- 
bity, continuing the Captain's order I 

"Small pot of red currant jelly, a bass broom and a 
nutmeg grater. Did you put those Whipsons in for 
young Mrs. Henbest?" 

He had a boundless deference for Great Fanne, the 
house from which his largest orders came. Also, in 
spite of his pushfulness and intolerance of the old slow 
ways, he had the Englishman's complacent pride in good 
family. The Brilliants were a fine old English family. 
This was a remark which he frequently made. But he 
hated a trivial thing like sweetheartening to come before 
business. He sometimes bluffly insisted to Mrs. Lam- 
zed, as they sat snugly tog[ether at ni&^ht when the shop 
was shut, that Miss Robin would settle" yet. Mrs. 
Lamzed, with her more acute pessimistic sense, as sadly 
insisted that she never would. 

Mr. Lamzed now tapped his pencil impatiently on the 
counter. The new young woman from Sallows was 
waiting to be shown some smart bibs, and there was Mrs. 
Lamzed staring with all her eyes through the shop win- 
dow. 

''Shell be all alone with the servants at Christmas,'' 
Mrs. Bridger said. "Mrs. Vamdell wanted her to so 
to them and so did the Captain and Miss Kate. But she 
seems to hold by Great Fanne as if the bricks was her 
own flesh and blood. Philadelphy was saying that." 

Robin was driving a new horse in a smart new dog- 
cart. The red paint on the wheels contradicted the sad- 
ness of the short December day, and the loneliness of 
the upright figure who held the reins. The cart swung 
by, a merry rattle running along the frozen road. 

Each woman looking at her noted a detail of her own 
particular desire : Eliza Lovely a new way of doing the 
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back hair, Venus Bridger something novel in a necktie. 
A more particular observer would have seen one thing 
and that only: a suggested hollow in the cheek. It 
seemed to be coming there in spite of obstinate effort. 
On her brow burned the white jewel of honourable 
choice. 

The neighbour talk continued. These affectionate 
women twisted Robin to every angle of the light. But 
had any curious person been lurking in the many shad- 
ows of the shop he would have learned nothing from this 
simple dissection. 

Robin Brilliant held her own secret of endurance. 
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